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COURAGE: PHYSICAL * 


‘’ Cowards die many times before their deaths: 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It scems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come." 
" Julius Cæsar," Act II, Se. 2. 
'" Death or pain is not formidable, but the fear of pain or 
death. For this reason we commend the poet who said 
' Not death is evil but a shameful death.’ ” 
Epictetus. 


{I shall speak to-day of that kind of courage which 
enables us to meet bodily dangers, and even death, 
without fear. This is a quality which man shares in’ 


some degree with the inferior animals. And whether 
_ we regard it in man or in brute, it is a noble quality. 


For by it we mean that resolute energy which impels 








* From Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects, by Chester 
Macnaghten, by kind permission of Mr. John Murray, London. 
England.’ | | 
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him who has it to forget himself, and to face, without 
flinching, terror and pain. We may therefore define 
it as ““ fearless action, which cleaves to its purpose, 
regardless of consequences.” You may have seen 
the wild boar’s desperate rush, when he turns and 
charges against his pursuer. That is the kind of 
courage I mean. 

The bulldog, too, is another example, unrivalled 
perhaps among living creatures. For his fierce and 
unyielding tenacity is such that, when once he has 
seized an object with his teeth, he clings to it with 
such resolution, and such disregard of bodily pain, 
that, so long as he is able to breathe, he cannot be 
induced to let go. He has to be seized by the throat, 
and choked, before he can be made to relinquish his 
hold. 


" The mongrel's hold will slip, 
But only crowbars loose the bulldog's grip; 
Small though he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields." 


Mr. Wood tells us, too, that ‘‘ there seem to be 
no limits to the courage of the game-cock, which will 
attack not only his own kind, but any other creature 
that may offend him. One of these birds has been 
known to fly at a fox that was carrying off one of his 
hens, and to drive his spur deep into the offender’s 
eyes. There are instances innumerable of similar 
rescues from cats, rats, and other marauders.’ * 

It is this same courage which often inspires 





“Wood's ** Natural History," Vol. II, p. 617. 
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soldiers in battle, and sportsmen in the jungle, to face 
great peril, not only without fear, but even with a 
kind of ‘* stern joy ’’ and pride. There is an old story 
of Cynegeirus, brother of the great tragedian 
Æschylus, which, if it be true, affords a good instance 
of the bulldog’s tenacity of purpose in a man. It is 
said that, after the battle of Marathon, in which the 
Athenians defeated the Persians, Cynegeirus, the 
Athenian, seized with his right hand one of the ves- 
sels in which the Persians were attempting to escape. 
His right hand being cut off he seized the vessel with 
his left. His left hand being cut off alsé, he seized 
the vessel in his teeth ‘‘ like a wild beast.” 

This fearlessness which brave men share with 
brave beasts is generally, but not always, accompa- 
nied by bodily vigour. It is, however, something 
more than a mere bodily quality; and it is a much 
higher quality in men than in brutes. For men have 
thinking and reasoning powers, which the brutes have 
not; and I am sure we shall all agree that, when we 
are prompted by reason and conscience to face pain 
and danger in a good cause, our bravery is nobler than 
that of the brutes who are often impelled by mere 
natural instinct of self-defence, or blind appetite and 
rege. “ It is enough for animals to do what their 
nature leads them to do without understanding why 
they do it. But it is not enough for us to whom God 
has given also the intellectual faculty; for unless we 
act conformably to the nature and constitution of 
each thing, we shall never attain our true end,’’# 





* Introduction to Long's ‘' Epictetus.” 
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When reason guides the bodily impulses, this is a 
higher kind of action than that which proceeds from 
mere animal instincts. Rufus, Epictetus’s master, 
taught that there were ‘‘ two kinds of exercise: first, 
the exercise of the soul in thinking, in reflecting, and 
in stamping on the mind sound rules of life; and 
second, in the enduring of bodily labours or pains, in 
which act of endurance the soul and the body act 
together.’’* It is clear that, in this second form of 
exercise, human beings are capable of a courage which 
is impossible to the nature of beasts. 

This reasoning courage is sometimes called 
valour.” Valour, in its fullest sense, is character- 
istic of man alone, because man alone among animals 
is endowed, in the fullest sense, with reason. Hence 
the old Roman word for valour was ‘‘ virtus ” (virtue, 
in our modern sense, has a wider but hardly a nobler 
meaning) ““ the quality which befits a man (vir).’’ For 
the original meaning of “‘ virtus ’’ was not so much 
‘* virtue ° as ‘* manliness,” ‘* valour.” Mardaé or 
Mardangiri means, of course, much the same. It is 
this reasoning, resolute ‘‘ manliness ° which prompts 
a soldier, at the call of duty, to face great dangers in 
battle, even at the risk of his life: it prompts him even 
to accept certain death. See to what an extraordinary 
self-sacrifice and daring a man may be prompted by 
courage of this kind! I will give you an illustration 
from history—from the history of Mewar—when the 
great rival clans of Chandávat and Saktdvat vied with 
one another for the pride of place. ‘* When Jehangir 


* Long's ** Epictetus," p. xx. 
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had obtained possession of the ancient fortress of 
Chitor, and driven the prince into the wilds and moun- 
tains of the west, an opportunity offered to recover 
some frontier lands in the plains, and the Randé and 
all his chiefs were assembled for the purpose. But the 
Saktavats asserted an equal privilege with their rivals 
to form the vanguard; a right which their indisputable 
valour (perhaps superior to that of the other party) 
rendered not invalid. The Chanddvats claimed it as 
an hereditary privilege, and the sword would have 
decided the matter but for the tact of the prince. * The 
herole * to the clan which first enters Ontala ’ was a 
decision which the Saktávat leader quickly heard; 
while the other could no longer plead his right when 
such a gauntlet was thrown down for its main- 
tenance. 

“ Ontala is the frontier fortress in the plains, 
about eighteen miles east of the capital, and covering 
the road which leads from it to the more ancient one 
of Chitor. It is situated on a rising ground, with a 
stream flowing beneath its walls, which are of solid 
masonry, lofty, and with round towers at intervals. 

‘ The clans, always rivals in power, now compe- 
titors in glory, moved off at the same time, some 
hours before daybreak—Ontala the” goal, the herole, 
the reward! Animated with hope—a barbarous and 
cruel foe, the object of their prowess—their wives and 
families spectators, on their return, of the meed of 
enterprise; the Bard, who sang the praise of each race 
at their outset, demanding of each materials for a new 
5 er ares 


* Vanguard. Right to lead the army. 
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wreath, supplied every stimulus that a Rajput could 
have to exertion. 

~ The Saktdvats made directly for the gateway, 
which they reached as the day broke, and took the foe 
unprepared; but the walls were soon manned, and the 
action commenced. The Chanddvats, less skilled in 
topography, had traversed a swamp, which retarded 
them, but through which they dashed, fortunately 
meeting a guide in a shepherd of Ontala. With more 
foresight than their opponents, they had brought 
ladders. The chief led the escalade, but a ball rolled 
him back amidst his vassals; it was not his destiny to 
lead the herole! Each party was checked. ‘The 
Saktévat depended on the elephant he rode to gain 
admission by forcing the gate; but its projecting spikes 
deterred the animal from applying its strength. His 
men were falling thick around him, when a shout 
from the other party made him dread their success. 
He descended from his seat, placed his body on the 
spikes, and commanded the driver, on pain of instant 
death, to propel the elephant against him. The gates 
gave way, and over the dead body of their chief his 
clan rushed to the combat! But even this heroic 
surrender of his life failed to purchase the honour for 
his clan. The lifeless corpse of his rival was already 
in Ontala, and this was the event announced by the 
shout which urged his sacrifice to honour and ambi- 
tion.’’* 

Courage is stimulated by discipline as well as by 
pride and emulation. I think you have read, in your 








* Tod's ** Rajasthan," Vol. I, pp. 149-150. 
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fourth “* Royal Reader,” the story of the wreck of the 
Birkenhead, which foundered off the south coast of 
Africa in the year 1852. The vessel ran on a rock. 
She had on board a British regiment, more than six 
kundred souls all together. This ship began to sink; 
and, as it was not possible for all to escape at once, 
the commander, Colonel Seton, ordered the soldiers to 
form on deck, and help the women and children into 
the boats. This order they obeyed as quietly and 
calmly as if they had been parading on land. All was 
activity, but there was no hurry, no paric, no des- 
pair. Boat after boat was sent off to shore, “‘ till all, 
or nearly all, the women and children were saved.” 
But no boat remained for the officers and men, who 
still stood patiently, shoulder to shoulder; and “‘ in 
half an-hour from the time when she struck, the 
Birkenhead went to the bottom, and the waves closed 
over a band of the truest heroes the world has ever 
seen.” 

We cannot too much admire the calm obedience 
of that noble band; butb in gauging their courage, I 
think we should remember that they were acting under 
military orders; and, had any one disobeyed those 
orders, he would have been guilty of cowardice. I 
think we may also justly remember that they were 
many acting together, and that one brave example 
would help the rest. Their courage was not self- 
chosen, nor was it the courage of a solitary man. Such 
patient, self-sacrificing obedience to orders is what we 
expect of trained and good soldiers. We expect 
soldiers to be brave; we expect them to stand together 
in discipline. And I hope, and believe, that there is 
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no regiment, Indian or British, in our Empress’s army, 
but would sacrifice itself, in the hour of need, as the 
74th Highlanders did in the Birkenhead. 

I will give you now one other illustration of 
courage inspired by military pride as well as sense of 
duty. It is taken from the ‘‘ Life of Sir Charles 
Napier,” the brave conqueror of Sindh, whose por- 
trait some of us often saw in the Mess-house of the 
12th Bombay Infantry, when they were here in 
Rajkot. I give the story as it is told in the eloquent 
words of Mr. Robertson of Brighton. 

During Sir Charles Napier’s campaign against the 
robber tribes of Upper Sindh, ‘‘ a detachment of 
troops was marching along a valley, the cliffs over- 
hanging which were crested by the enemy. A ser- 
geant, with eleven men, chanced to become separated 
from the rest by taking the wrong side of a ravine, 
which they expected soon to terminate, but which 
suddenly deepened into an impassable chasm.’ The 
officer in command signalled to the party an order to 
return. They mistook the signal for a command to 
charge; the brave fellows answered with a cheer, and 
charged. At the summit of the steep mountain was 
a triangular platform, defended by a breast-work, 
behind which were seventy of the foe. On they went, 
charging up one of those fearful paths, eleven against 
seventy. The contest could not long be doubtful with 
such odds. One after another they fell; six upon the 
spot, the remainder hurled backwards; but not until 
ware had slain nearly twice their own number. 

" There is a custom, we are told, amongst the 
iiien, that when a great chieftain of their own 


— ° 
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falls in battle, his wrist is bound with a thread either 
of red or green, the red denoting the highest rank. 
According to custom, they stripped the dead, and 
threw their bodies over the precipice. When their 
comrades came, they found their corpses stark and 
gashed; but round both wrists of every British hero — 
was twined the red thread!" * 

In the British army the Victoria Cross, a modest 
little medal of bronze, is the highest honour that 
“ valour ” can win: was not the red thread of those 
wild hillsmen, awarded to their enemies’ bravery, a 
higher honour still? Was it not, as Mr. Robertson 
suggests, a beautiful symbol of the ‘“ unutterable ad- 
miration '’ which the whole human race instinctively 
pays to heroic daring? 

So far I have spoken only of men, and of men 
acting in combination, or in emulation one of another. 
And in general the idea of courage, as well as of valour 
or manliness, is associated with that physical strength 
which rather belongs to men than to women. Never- 


_ theless history gives us abundant instances of bravery 


in women who, in courage, if not in strength, have 


often been leaders of men. You will remember Sultana 


Rezia (who is called Sultán on her coins), who led her 
own forces to battle, who was vigorous in council as in 
war, and was “t endowed with such princely virtue 
that those who scrutinise her actions most severely 
will find in her no fault but that she was a woman. "+ 
Think, too, of the famous Chánd Bibi of 
SE eee) ee 
* Robertson's *' Lectures," pp. 196, 197. 
ł Queen of Delhi, 1236-39, Elphinstone’s ‘* History," p. 375. 
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Ahmadnagar, who in Akbar’s reign, when Prince 
Murad was leading his troops against her town, ‘‘ flew 
to the breach in full armour, with a veil over her face 
and a naked sword in her hand, and having thus 
checked the first assault of the Moguls, she continued 
her exertions till every power within the place was 
called forth against them.’’ She so kindled the enthu- 
Siasm of the garrison by “* her activity and energy ” 
that the Moguls, though still superior in the field, 
were glad to accept an honourable peace. 
And what shall we say of the Satis, except that 
their courage and devotion have enabled them to bear, , 
¿with a martyr’s endurance, the most cruel of tortures, 
the most terrible of deaths? s 
Alexander, bent on invading India, in the year 
s21 B.C., found, on the far north-western frontier, ` 
some Indian ascetics, whom he and his Greeks called 
“ gymnosophists.’’ They wore no clothes, and were 
regardless of men and human affairs. They showed 
no fear of Alexander. On the contrary they openly 
defied him; so that he, enraged by their opposition, 
caused some of them to be hanged. One of them, 
however, even bolder than the rest, stamped on the 
ground with his foot, and when Alexander asked what 
this meant, he answered, ‘‘ Every mian, O king, has 
a right to the ground whereon he stands; and thou 
differest from other men only in this, that thou art a 
restless adventurer, and hast left thy native land for 
the sake of worrying others as well as thyself. But 
soon thou shalt die, and shall have no more land than 
suffices to bury thy body.” Alexander was greatly 
impressed by these remarks of the bold gymnosophist; 
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he also admired the patient endurance of these simple 

sages. He wished to take some of them with him on 

his travels; but at first they all refused. Afterwards, 
however, one of them, Calánus, consented to be his 
companion. It is said that Calánus lost the approval 

of his brother gymnosophists, whom he forsook; but 

he retained the great conqueror’s favour up to the 

d time of his death. He followed Alexander for the 
next three years, as his constant companion. He ac- 
companied him through his Indian campaigns, through 

the desert of Gedrosia, back into Persia. But he did 

not go far into Persian territory, for he died at the 
frontier town of Pasargade * and it is of his death 

that I wish more particularly to speak. Pasargade 

was a famous place, for it held the tomb of Cyrus the 

Great, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ Know, O stranger, 
that I am Cyrus, son of Cambyses, and founder of + 

the Persian Empire: grudge me not, therefore, this 
sepulchre.” Alexander, desiring to see this tomb, 
halted at Pasargade. Here, we are told, Caldnus 

fell ill of a sickness such as he had never known in 
India. The privations he had just undergone in the 
desert had probably weakened him. But throughout 
his travels with Alexander, he had adhered as far as 
possible to his gymnosophist habits; and fearing now 
that this new sickness might force him to change his 
mode of life, he told the king he desired to die at 
| once on a funeral pyre, for it was his ambition to end 
| his days in accordance with the tenets professed by 


—_—_——— = 


* Mr. Grote says that Calinus’ death must Fave happened ) 
at Susa; but this is not a matter of great importance. 
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him in life. Alexander strongly opposed his wish; 
but finding that arguments were in vain, and that, if 
restrained from one form of death, Caldnus would 
resort to another, he permitted the pyre to be 
constructed under the care of one of his officers. He 
himself also made great preparations for the solemn 
ceremony. He appointed special persons to cast rich 
perfumes on the pile. He added vessels of gold and 
silver, and garments such as befitted a king; but these 
Calanus gave to the bystanders, as one who had done 
with the geod things of this world. As Cald4nus was 
too weak to walk, a horse was brought for him to 
ride; but he preferred to be borne on a litter, and 
gave the horse to one of his friends. The elephants 
which had been brought from India were drawn up in 
line near the pyre. As Calánus went, he sang slokas 
(verses) from the Vedas in praise of his gods. On 
reaching the pyre, he sprinkled himself, and cut off 
some of his hair, and then bade those who stood 
around him to spend that day in joy with their king, 
whom, he said, he should see again, in a little while, 
in Babylon. These were, it appears, his last words. 
Having uttered them he mounted the pyre, and quiet- 
ly laid himslef down. Alexander—who was not 
present himself, for he could not bear to see his friend 
die—had ordered that, when the flames were kindled, 
the trumpets should sound, and the whole host shout, 
as if engaging in battle. No doubt he hoped by such 
clamour to drown the dying cries of his friend. But 
Calanus neither cried nor stirred. To the wonder and 
admiration of all, he died in the flames in perfect 
peace. As the smoke of his burning went up to 


"ey . 
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heaven, the Indian elephants trumpeted round 
him.* 

Thus died Caldnus, respected and honoured. And 
when you remember his dying prediction, you may 
perhaps think it a curious coincidence that his great - 
friend and master, Alexander himself, died not two 
years later at Babylon. 

My stories have run on to a great length, and now 
they must end. 

Such stories exalt us into a region grander, if 
more terrible, than that of common life. No one cap 
approve unnatural cruelty, such as has begn practised 
in the case of the Satis; but every one must admire 
true courage, which, in loyalty to duty and forgetful- 
ness of self, raises and ennobles humanity. A 
voluntary submission to dangers and suffering, even 
at the call of duty, can never be easy to human 
nature; and by the examples of those who have brave- 
ly borne suffering and death in an honourable cause 
‘“ the whole race is raised and the meanest member 
of it made sacred with reflected glory.” 

When we read of such deeds, we feel nobler our- 
selves. But our share in these deeds must not end in 
the reading. We, too, have a duty of courage to 
perform, though not, perhaps, courage of the same 
kind as that which I have now described. The calm 
resolution of the men in the Birkenhead, the valour of 
the Saktdvat at Ontala, is only called for on rare 
oceasions—as in shipwrecks, battles, or other perils, 
which, thank God, do not happen frequently. Still, 


2 = +) ~~ ee Py Sa ee 
* Arrian, Bk. VII, chap. iii. 
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no one can say when, where, or of whom, such 
courage may be demanded: it may suddenly be de- 
manded of any one, at any time, in any place. If it 
should be demanded of us, we should all, I am sure, 
be anxious in this respect not to fail in our duty. There 
is nothing, I am sure, of which we should all be more 
ashamed than to act as cowards. There is nothing, 
I am sure, which we should more desire than to be 
able to say with Lord Nelson—and not only to say, 
but to prove by our deeds—that we ‘‘ do not know 
Mr. Fear.” 

The only test we can certainly apply is the com- 
mon test of everyday life. Everyday life will give 
us opportunities for the display of a still nobler 
courage—the highest courage of all, and the hardest. 


Chester Macnaghten. 








THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
OR 
THE BLACK BROTHERS* 
CHAPTER I 


How THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM OF THE BLACK 
BROTHERS WAS INTERFERED WITH BY SOUTH- 
West WIND, ESQUIRE. 2 
In a secluded and mountainous part of Stiria 

there was, in old time, a valley of the most surpris- 

ing and luxuriant fertility. It was surrounded, on 
all sides, by steep and rocky mountains, rising into 
peaks, which were always covered with snow, and 
from which a number of torrents descended in con- 
stant cataracts. One of these fell westward, over 
the face of a crag so high, that, when the sun had 
set to everything else, and all below was darkness, 
his beams still shone full upon this waterfall, so that 
it looked like a shower of gold. It was, therefore, 
called by the people of the neighbourhood, the 

Golden River. It was strange that none of these 

streams fell into the valley itself. They all descended 





* From Vol. I of the Library Edition of The Works of 
Ruskin edited by E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, by 
kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, London, England. 
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on the other side of the mountains, and wound 
away through broad plains and by populous 
cities. But the clouds were drawn so constantly to 
the snowy hills, and rested so softly in-the circular 
hollow, that in time of drought and heat, when all 
the country round was burnt up, there was still rain 
in the little valley; and its crops were so heavy, and 
its hay so high, and its apples so red, and its grapes 
so blue, and its wine so rich, and its honey so sweet, 
that it was a marvel to every one who beheld it, and 
was commonly called the Treasure Valley. 

The whole of this little valley belonged to three 
brothers called Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. 
Schwartz and Hans, the two elder brothers, were 
very ugly men, with over-hanging eye-brows and 
small dull eyes, which were always half shut, so that 
you couldn’t see into them, and always fancied they 
saw very far into you. They lived by farming the 
Treasure Valley, and very good farmers they were. 
They killed everything that did not pay for its eating. 
Fhey shot the blackbirds, because they pecked the 
fruit; and killed the hedgehogs, lest they should suck 
the cows; they poisoned the crickets for eating the 
crumbs in the kitchen; and smothered the cicadas 
which used to sing all summer in the lime trees. They 
worked their servants without any wages, till they 
would not work any more, and then quarrelled with 
them, and turned them out of doors without paying 
them. It would have been very odd, if with such a 
farm, and such a system of farming, they hadn’t got 
very rich; and very rich they did get. They generally 
contrived to keep their corn by them till it was very 
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dear, and then sell it for twice its value; they had 
heaps of gold lying about on their floors, yet it was 
never known that they had given so much as a penny 
or a crust in charity; they never went to mass; 
grumbled perpetually at paying tithes; and were, in 8 
word, of so cruel and grinding a temper, as to receive 
from all those with whom they had any dealings, the 
nick-name of the ** Black Brothers.” 

The youngest brother, Gluck, Was as. s_ completely 
opposed, in both appearance and character, to his 
seniors as could possibly be imagined or desired. 
He was not above twelve years old, fair, blue-eyed, — 
and kind in temper to every living think. He did 
‘not, of "course, agree particularly well with his 
brothers, or rather, they did not agree with him. - 
He was usually appointed to the honourable office of © 
_ turnspit, when there was anything to roast, which 
was not often; for, to do the brothers justice, they 
were hardly less sparing upon themselves than upon 
other people. At other timés he used to clean the 
shoes, floors, and sometimes the plates, occasionally 
getting what was left on them, by way of encourage- 
ment, and a wholesome quantity of ake! blows, by 
way of education. 

Things went on in this manner for | a long time. 
At last came a very wet summer, and everything 
went wrong in the country around, The hay had 
hardly been got in, when the haystacks were floated 
bodily down to the sea by an inundation; the 
vines were cut to pieces with the hail; the corn was 
all killed by a black blight; only in the Treasure 
Valley, as usual, all was safe. As it had rain when 
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there was -rain nowhere else, so it had sun when 
there was sun nowhere else. Everybody came to 
buy corn at the farm, and went away pouring male- 
dictions on the Black Brothers. They asked what | 
they liked, and got it, except from the poor people, 
who could only beg, and several of whom were 
starved at their very door, without the slightest 
regard or notice. big 

It was drawing towards winter, and very cold 
weather, when one day the two elder brothers had 
_ gone out, with their usual warning to little Gluck, who 
was left to mind the roast, that he was to let nobody 
in, and giYe nothing out. Gluck sat down quite 
close to the fire, for it was raining very hard, and 
the kitchen walls were by no means dry. or comfort- 
able looking. He turmed and turned, and the roast 
got nice and brown. ‘ What a pity,’’ thought 
Gluck, ‘“‘ my brothers never ask anybody to dinner. 
I’m sure, when they’ve got such a/nice piece of 
mutton as this, and nobody else has got so much as 
a piece of dry bread, it would do their hearts good 
to have somebody to eat it with them.” 

Just as he spoke, there came a double knock at 
the house door, yet heavy and dull, as though the 
knocker had been tied up—more like a puff than a 
knock. | 

‘* Tt must be the wind,’’ said Gluck; ‘‘nobody else 
sould venture to knock double knocks at our door.'’ — 

No; it wasn’t the wind: there it came again 
very hard, and what was particularly astounding, the 
knocker seemed to be in a hurry, and not to be in 
the least afraid of the consequences. Gluck went 


m 
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to the window, opened it, and put his head out to 
see who it was. 

It was the most extraordinary looking little 
gentleman he had ever seen in his life. He had a 
very large nose, slightly brass-coloured; his cheeks 
were very round, and very red, and might have 
warranted a supposition that he had been blowing a 
refractory fire for the last eight-and-forty hours; his 
eyes twinkled merrily through long silky eyelashes, 
his moustaches curled twice round like a corkscrew 
on each side of his mouth, and his hair, of a curious 
mixed pepper-and-salt colour, descended far over 
his shoulders. He was about four-feet-six in height 
' and wore a conical-pointed cap of nearly the same 
altitude, decorated with a black feather some three 
feet long. His doublet was prolonged behind into 
something resembling a violent exaggeration of what 
is now termed a ‘‘ swallow tail,’ but was much 
obscured by the swelling folds of an enormous, 
black, glossy-looking cloak, which must have been 
very much too long in calm weather, as the wind, 
whistling round the old house, carried it clear out 
from the wearer's shoulders to about four anou 
his own length. 

Gluck was. so perfectly paralysed by the taau l 
appearance of his visitor, that he remained fixed 
-without uttering a word, until the old gentleman, 
having performed another, and a more energetic 
concerto on the knocker, turned round to look after 
this fly-away cloak. In so doing he càùght sight of 
Glack’s little yellow head jammed in the window, 
with its mouth and eyes very wide open indeed. ) 
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“ Hollo!’’ said the little gentleman, ‘‘ that’s not 
the way to answer the door: I’m wet, let me in.” 

To do the little gentleman justice, he was wet. 
His feather hung down between his legs like a 
beaten puppy's tail, dripping like an umbrella; ang 
from the ends of his moustaches the water was 
running into his waistcoat pockets and out again 
like a mill stream. | 
n ~ I beg pardon, sir,” said Gluck, “I’m very 
sorry, but I really can’t.” , 

“ Can’t what?’’ said the old gentleman. 

““T can’t let you in, sir,—I can’t indeed; my 
brothers would beat me to death; sir, if I thought of 
such a thing. What do you want, sir?’’ | 

‘* Want?” said the old gentleman, petulantly. 
‘‘T want fire, and shelter; and there’s your great. 
fire there blazing, crackling, and dancing on the 
walks, with nobody to feel it. Let me in, I say; T 
only want to warm myself.’’ 

Gluck had had his head, by this time, so long out. 
of the window, that he began to feel it was really 
‘unpleasantly cold, and when he turned, and saw the 
beautiful fire rustling and roaring, and throwing 
long bright tongues up the chimney, as if it were 
* licking its chops at the savoury smell of the leg of 
mutton, his heart melted within him that it should 
be burning away for nothing. ‘‘ He does look very 
wet,” said little Gluck; “ T'Il just let him im for a. 
quarter of an hour.’ Round he went to the door, 
and opened it; and as the little gentleman walked 
in, there came a gust of wind through the house, 
that made the old chimneys totter. 


- Bev 189] 
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‘‘ That's a good boy,’’ said the little gentle- 


man. ‘‘ Never mind your brothers. I'll tal 
to them.” | 

“Pray, sir, don’t do any such thing,’ said 
Gluck. ‘‘I can’t let you stay till they come; 


they’d be the death of me.” 

‘* Dear me,” said the old gentleman, “* I'm very 
‘sorry to hear that. How long may I stay?” 

y Only till the mutton’s done, sir,” replied 
‘Gluck, “* and it’s very brown.’ 

Then the old gentleman walked into the kitchen, 
and sat himself down on the hob, with the “top of his 
cap accommodated up the chimney, for it was a 
great deal too high for the roof. 

‘* You'll soon dry there, sir,’’ said Gluck, and 
‘sat down again to turn the mutton. But the old 
gentleman did not dry there, but went on drip, drip, - 
dripping among the cinders, and the fire fizzed, and 
sputtered, and began to look very black, and 
uncomfortable: never was such a cloak; every fold 
in it ran like a gutter. 

‘* I beg pardon, sir,’’ said Gluck at length, after — 
watching the water spreading in long, quicksilver-like 
streanis over the floor for a quarter of an hour ; : 

' mayn’t I take your cloak?” 

‘‘ No, thank you,” said the old gentleman. 

‘‘ Your cap, sir?” 

‘‘ I am all right, thank you,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, rather gruffly. 

“ But,—sir,—I’m very sorry,” said Gluck, 
‘hesitatingly; ‘ pobre sir,—you 're—putting 
the fire out.” ) 
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" It'll take longer to do the mutton, then,” re- 
plied his visitor, drily. 


Gluck was very much puzzled by the behaviour 


of his guest; it was such a strange mixture of cool- 
ness and humility. He turned away at the string 
meditatively for another five minutes. 

~ That mutton looks very nice,” said the old 
gentleman at length. ‘‘ Can't you give me a little 
bit?” 

‘“ Impossible, sir,” said Gluck. 

I'm, very hungry,” continued the old gentle- 
man: I’ve had nothing to eat yesterday, nor to- 
day. They surely couldn’t miss a bit from the 
knuckle l!” 

He spoke in so very melancholy a tone, that it 
quite melted Gluck’s heart. ‘‘ They promised me 
one slice to-day, sir,” said he; *‘ I can give yow 
that, but not a bit more.” 

That’s a good boy,” said the old gentleman 
again. 

Then Gluck warmed a plate, and sharpened æ 
knife. “' I don’t care if I do get beaten for it,” 
thought he. Just as he had cut a large slice out of 
the mutton, there came a tremendous rap at the 
door. The old gentleman jumped off the hob, as if it 
had suddenly become inconyeniently warm. Gluck 
fitted the slice into the mutton again, with 
desperate efforts at exactitude, and ran to opem 
the door. 

' What did you keep us waiting in the rain for?’” 
said Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing his. 
umbrella in Gluck’s face. ‘* Ay! what for, indeed, 
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you little vagabond?” said Hans, administering an 
educational box on the ear, as he followed his 
brother into the kitchen. 

‘‘ Bless my soul?” said Schwartz when he 
opened the door. 

“ Amen,” said the little gentleman, who had 
taken his cap off, and was standing in the middle of 
the kitchen, bowing with the utmost possible velo- 
city. 

' Who’s that?” said Schwartz, catching up a 
PA NE and turning to Gluck with a fierce 
frown. 

I don’t know, indeed, brother,” said Gluck im 
great terror. 

‘* How did he get in?’ roared Schwartz. 

~ My dear brother,” said Gluck deprecatingly, 
““ he was so very wet!” 

The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck’ s head; 
but, at the instant, the old gentleman interposed his 
conical cap, on which it crashed with a shock that 
shook the water out of it all over the room. What 
was very odd, the rolling-pin no sooner touched the 
cap, than it flew out of Schwartz’s hand, spinning 
like a straw in a high wind, and fell into the corner 
at the further end of the room. 

‘“ Who are you, sir?’’ demanded Schwartz turn- 
ing upon him. 

‘“ What’s your business?” snarled Hans. 

~“ I’m a poor old man, sir,” the little gentleman 
began very modestly, ‘‘ and I saw your fire through 
the window, and begged shelter for a quarter of an 
hour.’ 
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“ Have the goodness to walk out again; then,” 
Said Schwartz. ‘‘ We've quite enough water in our 
kitchen, without making it a drying-house.”’ 

'“ It is a cold day to turn an old man out in, sir; 
look at my grey hairs.” They hung down to his 
shoulders, as I told you before. © 

' “ Ay!” said Hans, “‘ there are enough of them 
‘to keep you warm. Walk!’’ 

" I'm very, very hungry, sir; couldn’t you 

‘spare me a bit of bread before I go?” 

~ “ Bread, indeed!’’ said Schwartz; ‘‘do you 
Suppose we ve nothing to do with our bread but to 
Jgive it to such red-nosed fellows’as you?” ~ 

‘“ Why don’t you sell your feather?” said Hans, 
‘sneeringly. ** Out with youd” 

‘* A little bit,” said the old gentleman. 





‘ Be of!” said Schwartz. š 
'“ Pray, gentlemen Ai 
> — “ Off, and be hanged !'" cried Hans, seizing him 


by the collar. But he had no sooner touched the old 
gentleman’s collar, than away he went after the roll- 
ing-pin, spinning round and round, till he fell into 
the corner on the top of it. Then Schwartz was very 
angry, and ran at the old gentleman to turn him out; 
but he also had hardly touched him, when away he 
went after Hans and the rolling-pin, and hit his 
head against the wall as he tumbled into the corner. 
And so there they lay, all three. 
- Then the old gentleman spun himself round with 
"velocity in the opposite direction; continued to spin 
until his long cloak was all wound neatly about him; 
clapped his cap on his head, very much on one side 
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{for it could not stand upright without going through 
the ceiling), gave an additional twist to his cork- 
‘screw moustaches, and replied with perfect coolness : 
‘‘ Gentlemen, I wish you a very good morning. At 
twelve o'clock to-night I'll call again; after such a 
refusal of hospitality as I have just experienced you 
‘will not be surprised if that visit is the last I ever 
pay you. 

‘‘ If ever I catch you here again,” aan 
Schwartz, coming, half frightened, out of the corner 
—but, before he could finish his sentence, the old 
gentleman had shut the house doer behind him with 
a great bang: and there drove past the window, af 
the same instant, a wreath of ragged cloud, that 
whirled and rolled away down the valley im ell 
manner of shapes; turning over and over in the air, 
and melting away at last in a gush of rain. 

‘‘ A very pretty business, indeed; Mr. Gluck!” 
said Schwartz. ‘‘ Dish the mutton, sir. If ever I 
‘catch you at such a trick again—bless me, why the 
mutton’s been cut!”’ 

‘“ You promised me one slice, brother, you 
know,” said Gluck. 

'“ Oh! and you were cutting it hot, I suppose, 
and going to catch all the gravy. It'll be long before 
I promise you such a thing again. Leave the room, 
‘sir; and have the kindness to wait in the coal-cellar 
‘till I call you.”’ 

Gluck left the room melancholy enough. The 
‘brothers ate as much mutton as they could, locked 
the rest in the cupboard, and proceeded to get very 
drunk after dinner. 
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Such a night as it was! Howling wind, and 
rushing rain, ‘without intermission. The brothers 
had just sense enough left to put up all the shutters, 
and double bar the door, before they went to bed. 
They usually slept in the same room. As the clock 
struck twelve, they were both awakened by a tre- 
mendous crash. Their door burst’ open with a 
violence that shook the house from top to 
bottom. 

What's that?” cried Schwartz, starting up in 
his bed. œ a 

" Only I,” said the little gentleman. 

The two brothers sat up on their bolster, and 
stared into the darkness. The room was full,of water 
and by a misty moonbeam, which found its way 
through a hole in the shutter, they could see in the 
midst of it an enormous foam globe, spinning round, 
and bobbing up and down like a cork, on which, as 
on a most luxurious cushion, reclined the little old 
gentleman, cap and all. There was plenty of room 
for it now, for the roof was off. G-J 

‘’ Sorry to incommode you,’’ said their visitor, 
ironically. ais 

I’m afraid your beds are dampish; perhaps 
you had better go to your brother's room: I’ve left 
the ceiling on, there.’’ | 
_ They required no second admonition, but rushed 
into Gluck’s room, wet through, and in an agony of 
terror. | | 
‘" You'll find my card on the kitchen table,’’ the 
old gentleman called after them. ‘' Remember, the 
last visit.” 
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“ Pray Heaven it may!’’ said Schwartz, shud- 
dering. And the foam globe disappeared. 

Dawn came at last, and the two brothers looked 
out of Gluck’s little window in the morning. The 
Treasure Valley was one mass of ruin and desolation. 
The inundation had swept away trees, crops, and 
cattle, and left in their stead a waste of red sand 
and grey mud. The two brothers crept shivering and 
horror-struck into the kitchen. The water had gutted 
the whole first floor; corn, money, almost every 
moveable thing had been swept away, af there was 
left only a small white card on the kitchen table. 
On it, in’ large, breezy,. long-legged letters, were 
engraved the words:— 


SoutH-Westr WIND, ESQUIRE. 


y CHAPTER II 


OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THREE BROTHERS AFTER 
THE Visit oF SourH-WEsT WIND, ESQUIRE; AND 

: HOW LITTLE GLUCK HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
KinG OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


South-West Wind, Esquire, was as good as his. 
word. After the momentous visit above related, he 
entered the Treasure Valley no more; and, what was 
worse, he had so much influence with his relations, 
the West Winds in general, and used it so effectually, 
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that they all adopted a similar line of conduct. So 
no rain fell in the valley from one year’s end to 
another. Though everything remained green and 
, flourishing in the plains below, the inheritance of the 
_Three Brothers was a desert. What had once been 
the richest soil in the kingdom, became a shifting 
heap of red sand; and the brothers, unable longer to 
contend with the adverse skies, abandoned their value- 
less patrimony in despair, to seek some means of 
_ Zaining a livelihood among the cities and people of the 
plains. All, their money was gone, and they had 
nothing left but some curious old-fashioned pieces of 
gold plate, the last remnants of their ill-gotten wealth. 

‘“ Suppose we turn goldsmiths?” said Schwartz 
to Hans, as they entered the large city.  ‘‘ It is a 
good knave’s trade; we can put a great deal 
of copper into the gold, without any one’s find- 
ing it out.’’ 

The thought was agreed to be a very good one; 
they hired a furnace, and turned goldsmiths. But two 
slight circumstances affected their trade: the first, 
that people did not approve of the coppered gold; the 
second, that the two elder brothers, whenever they 
had sold anything, used to leave little Gluck to mind 
the furnace and go and drink out the money in the 
ale-house next door. So they melted all their gold, 
without making money enough to buy more, and were 
at last reduced to one large drinking mug, which an 
uncle of his had given to little Gluck, and which he 
was very fond of, and would not have parted with for 
the world; though he never drank anything out of it 
but milk and water. The mug was @ very odd mug 


>» >. 
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to look at. The handle was formed of two wreaths of 
fiowing golden hair, so finely spun that it looked more 
like silk than metal, and these wreaths descended 
into, and mixed with, a beard and whiskers of the 
same exquisite workmanship, which surrounded and 
decorated a very fierce little face, of the reddest gold 
imaginable, right in the front of the mug, with a pair 
of eyes in it which seemed to command its whole cir- 
cumference. It was impossible to drink out of the 
mug without being subjected to an intense gaze out 
of the side of these eyes; and Schwartz positively 
averred, that once, after emptying it, full,of Rhenish; 
seventeen timgs, he had seen them wink! When it 
came to the mug’s turn to be made into spoons, it half 
broke poor little Gluck’s heart; but the brothers only 
laughed at him, tossed the mug into the melting-pot 
and staggered out to the ale-house: leaving him, as. 
_ usual, to pour the gold into bars, when it was all 
ready. | 

When they were gone, Gluck took a farewell look 
at his old friend in the melting-pot. The flowing hair 
. was all gone; nothing remained but the red nose, and 
the sparkling eyes, which looked more malicious than 
ever. ™ And no wonder,’’ thought Gluck, “ after 
being treated in that way.” He sauntered discon- 
solately to the window, and sat himself down to eatch 
the fresh evening air, and escape the hot breath of 
the furnace. Now this window commanded a direct. 
view of the range of mountains, which as'I told you 
before, overhung the Treasure Valley, and more 
specially of the peak from which fell the Golden River. 
It was just-at the close of the day, and when Gluck 


P . 
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sat down at the window, he saw the rocks of the 
mountain tops, all crimson, and purple with the sun- 
set; and there were bright tongues of fiery cloud 
‘burning and quivering about them; and the river, 
brighter than all, fell, in a waving column of pure gold, 
from precipice to precipice, with the double arch of a 
-road purple rainbow stretched across it, flushing and 
fading alternately in the wreaths of spray. 

** Ah!” said Gluck aloud, after he had looked at 
it for a little while, ‘‘ if that river were really all gold, 
what a nice thing it would be.”’ 

‘* No it wouldn’t, Gluck,’ said a clear metallic 
voice, close at his ear. 

‘* Bless me! what's that?” exclaimed Gluck, 
jumping up. There was nobody there. He looked 
round the room, and under the table, and a great many 
times behind him, but there was certainly nobody 
there, and he sat down again at the window. This 
time he didn’t. speak, but he couldn’t help thinking 
again that it would be very convenient if the river were 
really all gold. 

‘“ Not at all, my boy,” said the same voice louder 
than before. 

‘* Bless me!” said Giuck again, *“* what is that?” 
He looked again into all the corners and cupboards, 
and then began turning round, and round, as fast as 
he could in the middle of the room, thinking there was 
somebody behind him, when the same voice struck ` 
again on his ear. It was singing now very merrily, 
‘* Lala-lira-la;’’ no words, only a soft running effer- 
vescent melody, something like that of a kettle on the 
boil. Gluck looked out of the window. No, it was 
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certainly in the house. Upstairs, and downstairs. No, 
it was certainly in that very room, coming in quicker 
time, and clearer notes, every moment, ‘‘ Lala-lira-la.’’ 
All at once it struck Gluck that it sounded louder near 
the furnace. He ran to the opening, and looked in:, 
yes, he saw right, it seemed to be coming, not only 
out of the furnace, but out of the pot... He uncovered 
it, and ran back in a great fright, for the pot was cer- 
tainly singing! He stood in the farthest corner in the 
room, with his hands up, and his mouth open, for a 
minute or two when the singing stopped, and the 
voice became clear and pronunciative. | 

“ Hollo!” said the voice. 

Gluck made no answer. 

" Hollo! Gluck, my boy,” said the pot again. 

Gluck summoned all his energies, walked straight 
up to the crucible, drew it out of the furnace, and 
looked in. The gold was all melted, and its surface as 
_ Smooth and polished as a river; but instead of reflect- 
ing little Gluck’s head, as he looked in, he saw meeting 
his glance from beneath the gold the red nose and 
sharp eyes of his old friend of the mug, a thousand 
times redder and sharper than ever he had seen them 
in his life. | 
-` Come, Gluck, my boy,” said the voice out of 
the pot again, ‘‘ I'm all right; pour me out.” 

But Gluck was too much astonished to do any- 
thing of the kind. | 

~ Pour me out, I say,” said the voice rather 
gruffy. Still Gluck couldn’t move. 

- “ Will you pour me out?” said the voice, pas- 

sionately, ‘‘ I’m too hot.” 3 
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By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use of his. 
limbs, took hold of the crucible, and sloped it so as to. 
pour out the gold. But instead of a liquid stream, 
there came out, first, a pair of pretty little yellow legs, 
then some coat tails, then a pair of arms stuck akim- 
bo, and, finally, the well-known head of his friend the 
mug; all which articles, uniting as they rolled out, 
stood up energetically on the floor, in the shape of a 
little goldem dwarf, about a foot and a half 

‘“ That's right!’’ said the dwarf, stretching out. 
first his legs, and then his arms, and then shaking his- 
head up arid down, and as far round as it would go, for 
five minutes, without stopping; apparently with the 
view of ascertaining if he were quite correctly put 
together, while Gluck stood contemplating him in 
speechless amazement. He was dressed in a slashed 
doublet of spun gold, so fine in its texture, that the 
prismatic colours, gleamed over it, as if on a surface of 
mother of pearl; and, over this brilliant doublet, his 
hair and beard fell full halfway to the ground, in wav- 
ing curls, so exquisitely delicate, that Gluck could 
hardly tell where they ended; they seemed to melt 
into air. The features of the face, however, were by 
no means finished with the same delicacy; they were 
rather coarse, slightly inclining to coppery in com- 
plexion, and indicative, in ,expressiony of a very per- 
tinacious and intractable disposition im their small 
proprietor. When the dwarf had finished his self- 
examination, he turned his small sharp eyes full on 
Gluck, and stared at him ia an for a minute or 
two. ‘‘ No, it wouldn't, Gluck, my boy,’ said the 
little man. 
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This was certainly rather an abrupt and uncon- 
nected mode of commencing conversation, It might 
indeed be supposed to refer to the course of Gluck’s 
thoughts, which had first produced the dwartf's ob- 
servations out of the pot; but whatever it referred to, 
Gluck had no inclination to dispute the dictum. 

** Wouldn't it, sir?” said Gluck, very mildly and 
submissively indeed. 

. ““* No,” said the dwarf, conclusively. ‘‘ No, it 
wouldn’t.’’ And with that, the dwarf pulled his cap 
_hard over his brows, and took two furns, of three feet 
long, up and down the room, lifting his legs up very 
high, and setting them down very hard. *This pause 
gave time for Gluck to collect his thoughts a little, 
and, seeing no great reason to view his diminutive 
visitor with dread, and feeling his curiosity overcome 
his amazement, he ventured on a question of peculiar 
delicacy. 

= “* Pray, sir,” said Gluck, rather hesitatingly, 
“ were you My mug?” i | 

On which the little man turned sharp round, 
walked straight up to Gluck, and drew himself up to 
his full height. ‘‘ I,” said the little mman, ‘‘ am the 
King of the Golden River.’ Whereupon he turned 
about again, and took two more turns, some six feet 
long, in order to allow time for the consternation 
which this announcement produced in his auditor to 
evaporate. After which, he again walked up to 
Gluck and stood still, as if expecting some comment 
on his communication. 

Gluck determined to say something at all events. 
“I hope your Majesty is very well,’’ said Gluck. 


8 
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'* Listen !’’ said the little man, deigning no reply 
to this polite inquiry. ‘‘ I am the King of what you 
mortals call the Golden River. The shape you saw 
me in was owing to the malice of a stronger king, 
from whose enchantments you have this instant freed 
me. What I have seen of you, and your conduct to 
your wicked brothers, renders me willing to serve 
you; therefore, attend to what I tell you. Whoever 
shall climb to the top of that mountain from which 
you see the Golden River issue, and shall cast into 
the stream at its source three drops of holy water, for 
him, and for him only, the river shall turn to gold. 
But no one failing in his first, can succeed in a second 
attempt; and if any one shall cast unholy water into 
the river, it will overwhelm him, and he will become 
a black stone.” So saying, the King of the Golden 
River turned away and deliberately walked into the 
centre of the hottest flame of the furnace. His figure 
became red, white, transparent, dazzling,—a blaze of 
intense light—rosé, trembled, and disappeared. The 
King of the Golden River had evaporated. 

* Oh!’ cried poor Gluck running to look up the 
chimney after him; *‘ oh dear, dear, dear me! My 
mug! my mug! my mug!” 





CHAPTER III 


How Mr. HANS SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW PROSPERED THEREIN. 


The King of the Golden River had hardly made 
the extraordinary exit related in the last chapter, 
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before Hans and Schwartz came roaring into the 
house, very savagely drunk. The discovery of the — 
total loss of their last piece of plate had the effect of 
sobering them just énough to enable them to stand 
over Gluck, beating him very steadily for a quarter 
of an hour; at the expiration of which period they 
dropped into a couple of chairs, and requested to know 
what he had got to say for himself. Gluck told them 
his story, of which, of course, they did not believe a 
word. They beat him again, till their arms were 
tired, and staggered to bed. In the morning, how- 
ever, the steadiness with which he adhered to his 
story obtained him some degree of credence; the 
immediate consequence of which was, that the two 
brothers, after wrangling a long time on the knotty 
question, which of them should try his fortune first, 
drew their swords and began fighting. The noise of 
the fray alarmed the neighbours, who, finding they 
could not pacify the combatants, sent for the 
constable. 

Hans, on hearing this, contrived to escape, and 
hid himself; but Schwartz was taken before the 
magistrate, fined for breaking the peace, and having 
drunk out his last penny the evening before, was 
thrown into prison till he should pay. 

When Hans heard this, he was much delighted, 
and determined to set out immediately for the 
Golden River. How to get the holy water was the 
question. He went to the priest, but the priest could 
not give any holy water to so abandoned a character. 
So Hans went to vespers in the evening for the first 
time in his life, and, under pretence of crossing 
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himself, stole a cupful, and returned home in 
triumph. 

Next morning he got up before the sun rose, put 
the holy water into a strong flask, and two bottles of 
Wine and some meat in a basket, slung them over his 
back, took his alpine staff in his hand, and set off 
for the mountains. 

On his way out of the town he had to pass the 
prison, and as he looked in at the windows, whom 
should he see but Schwartz himself peeping out of the 
bars, and looking very disconsolate. 

'! Goode morning, brother,” said Hans; *' have 
you any message for the King of the Golden River?” 

Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, and shook 
the bars with all his strength; but Hans only laughed 
at him, and advising him to make himself comfortable 
till he came back again, shouldered his basket, shook 
the bottles of holy water in Schwartz's face till it 
frothed again, and marched off in the highest spirits 
in the world. 

It was, indeed, a morning that might have made 
any one happy, even with no Golden River to seek 
for. Level lines of dewy mist lay stretched along the 
valley, out of which rose the massy mountains—their 
lower cliffs in pale grey shadow, hardly distinguishable 
from the floating vapour but gradually ascending till- 
they caught sunlight, which ran in sharp touches of 
ruddy colour along the angular crags and pierced, in 
long level rays, through their fringes of spear-like 
pine. Far above, shot up red splintered masses of 
‘eastellated rock, jagged and shivered into myriads of 
fantastic forms, with here and there a streak of sunlit 
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snow, traced down their chasms like a line of forked 
lightning; and, far beyond, and far above all these, 
fainter than the morning cloud, but purer and change- 
less, slept, in the blue sky, the utmost peaks of the 
eternal snow. 


The Golden River, which sprang from one of the 
lower and snowless elevations, was now nearly in 
shadow; all but the uppermost jets of spray, which 
rose like slow smoke above the undulating line of the 
cataract, and floated away in feeble wreaths upon the 
morning wind. = 

On this object, and on this alone, Hans’ eyes and 
thoughts were fixed; forgetting the distance he had 
to traverse, he set off at an imprudent rate of walk- 
ing, which greatly exhausted him before he had scaled 
the first range of the green and low hills. He was, 
moreover, surprised, on surmounting them, to find 
that a large glacier, of whose existence, notwithstand- 
ing his previous knowledge of the mountains, he had 
been absolutely ignorant, lay between him and the 
source of the Golden River. He entered on it with 
the boldness of a practised mountaineer; yet he 
thought he had never traversed so strange or s0 
dangerous a glacier in his life. The ice was excessive- 
ly slippery, and out of all its chasms came wild sounds 
of gushing water; not monotonous or low, but 
changeful and loud, rising occasionally into drifting 
passages of wild melody, then breaking off into short 
melancholy tones, or sudden shrieks, resembling those 
of human voices in distress or pain. The ice was 
broken into thousands of confused shapes, but none, 
Hans thought, like the ordinary forms of splintered 
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ice. There seemed a curious expression about all their 
outlines—a perpetual resemblance to living features, 
distorted and scornful. Myriads of deceitful shadows. 
and lurid lights, played and floated about and through 
the pale blue pinnacles, dazzling and confusing the 
sight of the traveller; while his ears grew dull’ and 
his head giddy with the constant gush and roar of 
the concealed waters. These painful circumstances 
increased upon him as he advanced: the ice crashed 
and yawned into fresh chasms at his feet, tottering 
spires nodde@ around him, and fell thundering across 
his path; and though he had repeatedly faced these 
dangers on the most terrific glaciers, and in the 
wildest weather, it was with a new and oppressive 
feeling of panic terror that he leaped the last chasm, 
and flung himself, exhausted and shuddering, on the 
firm turf of the mountain. 

_ He had been compelled to abandon his basket of 
food, which became a perilous ineumbrance on the 
glacier, and had now no means of refreshing himself 
but by breaking off and eating some of the pieces of 
ice. This, however, relieved his thirst ; an hour’s 
repose recruited his hardy frame, and with the in- 
domitable spirit of avarice, he resumed his laborious 
journey. 

His way now lay straight up a ridge of bare red’ 
rocks, without a blade of grass to ease the foot, or a 
projecting angle to afford an inch of shade from the 
south sun. It was past noon, and the rays beat in- 
tensely upon the steep path, while the whole atmo- 
sphere was motionless, and penetrated with heat. 
Intense thirst was soon added to the bodily- fatigue 
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with which Hans was now afflicted; glance after 
glance he cast on the flask of water which hung at 
his belt. ‘“‘ Three drops are enough,” at last thought 
he; ** I may, at least, cool my lips with it.” 

He opened the flask, and was raising it to his lips, - 
when his eye fell on an object lying on the rock beside 
him; he thought it moved. It was a small dog, . 
apparently in the last agony of death from thirst. Its 
tongue was out, its jaws dry, its limbs extended life- 
lessly, and a swarm of biack ants were crawling 
about its lips and throat. Its eye moved to the bottle 
which Hans held in his hand. He raised it, drank, © 
spurned the animal with his foot, and passed on. And 
he did not know how it was, but he thought that a 
strange shadow had suddenly come across the blue 


sky. 

The path became steeper and more rugged every | 
moment; and the high hill air, instead of refreshing 
him, seemed to throw his blood into a fever. The 
noise of the hill cataracts sounded like mockery in- 
his ears; they were all distant, and his thirst in- 
creased every moment. Another hour passed, and he 
again looked down to the flask at his side; it was half 
empty; but there was much more than three drops in 
it. He stopped to open it, and again, as he did so, 
something moved in the path above him. It was a 
fair child, stretched nearly lifeless on the rock, its” 
breast heaving with thirst, its eyes closed, and its lips 
parched and burning. Hans eyed it deliberately, 
drank, and passed on. And a dark grey cloud came 
over the sun, and long, snake-like shadows crept up - 
along the mountain sides. Hans struggled on. The- 
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sun was sinking, but its descent seemed to bring no 
coolness; the leaden weight of the dead air pressed 
upon his brow and heart, but the goal was near. He 
saw the cataract of the Golden River springing from 
the hill-side, scarcely five hundred feet above him. He 
paused for a moment to breathe, and sprang on to 
complete his task. 

At this instant a faint cry fell on his ear. He 
turned, and saw a grey-haired old man extended on 
the rocks. His eyes were sunk, his features deadly 
pale, and gathered into an expression of despair. 
“! Water! ” he stretched his arms to Hans, and cried 
feebly, *“ Water! I am dying.” 

‘" I have none,” replied Hans; ‘‘ thou hast had 
thy share of life.” He strode over the prostrate 
body, and darted on. And a flash of blue lightning 
rose out of the East, shaped liked a sword; it shook 
thrice over the whole heaven, and left it dark 
with one heavy, impenetrable shade. The sun 
was setting; it plunged towards the horizon like 
a red-hot ball. 

The roar of the Golden River rose on Hans’ ear. 
He stood at the brink of the chasm through which it 
ran. Its waves were filled with the red glory of the 
sunset: they shook their crests like tongues of fire, 
and flashes of bloody light gleamed along their foam. 
Their sound came mightier and mightier on his senses; 
his brain grew giddy with the prolonged thunder. 
Shuddering he drew the flask from his girdle, and 
hurled it into the centre of the torrent. As he did so, 
an icy chill shot through his limbs: he staggered, 
shrieked, and fell. The waters closed over his cry. 
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And the moaning of the river rose wildly into the 
night, as it gushed over 


THe BLACK STONE. 





CHAPTER IV 


How Mr. SCHWARTZ SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO 
THE GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED 
THEREIN. 


Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously alone in 
the house for Hans’ return. Finding he did not come 
back, he was terribly frightened, and went and told 
Schwartz in the prison all that had happened. Then 
Schwartz was very much pleased, and said that Hans 
must certainly have been turned into a black stone, 
and he should have all the gold to himself. But Gluck 
was very sorry, and cried all night. When he got up 
in the morning there was no bread in the house, nor 
any money; so Gluck went and hired himself to 
another goldsmith, and he worked so hard, and so 
neatly, and so long every day, that he soon got 
money enough together to pay his brother’s fine, and 
he went and gave it all to Schwartz, and Schwartz 
got out of prison. Then Schwartz was quite pleased, © 
and said he should have some of the gold of the river. 
But Gluck only begged he would go and see what had 
become of Hans. 

Now when Schwartz had heard that Hans had 
stolen the holy water, he thought to himself that such 
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a proceeding might not be considered altogether 
correct by the King of the Golden River, and deter- 
mined to manage matters better. So he took some 
more of Gluck’s money, and went to a bad priest, who 
gave him some holy water very readily for it. Then 
Schwartz was sure it was all quite right. So 
Schwartz got up early in the morning before the sun 
rose, and took some bread and wine in a basket, and 
put his holy water in a flask, and set off for the moun- 
tains. Like his brother, he was much surprised at 
the sight ‘of the glacier, and had great difficulty in 
crossing it, even after leaving his basket behind him. 
The day was cloudless, but not brfeht: there was a 
heavy purple haze hanging over the sky, and the hills 
looked lowering and gloomy. And as Schwartz 
climbed the steep rock path, the thirst came upon 
him, as it had upon his brother, until he lifted his 
flask to his lips to drink. Then he saw the fair child 
lying near him on the rocks, and it cried to him, and 
moaned for water. 

‘“ Water, indeed,” said Schwartz; ‘‘ I haven't 
half enough for myself,'' and passed on. And as he 
went he thought the sunbeams grew more dim, and 
he saw a low bank of black cloud rising out of the 
West; and, when he had climbed for another hour 
the thirst overcame him again, and he would have 
drunk. Then he saw the old man lying before him on 
the path, and heard him ery out for water. 

_ Water, indeed,”’’ said Schwartz: ‘‘ I haven't 
half-enough for myself,’’ and on he went. 

_ Then again the light seemed to fade from before a 
his eyes, and he looked up, and behold, a mist, of the ~ 
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colour of blood, had come over the sun; and the bank 
of black cloud had risen very high, and its edges were 
tossing and tumbling like the waves of the angry sea, 
And they cast long shadows, which flickered over 
Schwartz’s path. a 

Then Schwartz climbed for another hour, and 
again his thirst returned; and as he lifted his flask to 
his lips, he thought he- saw his brother Hans lying 
exhausted on the path before him, and, as he gazed, 
the figure stretched*its arms to him, and cried for 
water. ‘‘ Ha, Ha,” laughed Schwartz, ‘“‘ are you 
there? remember the prison bars, my -boy. Water 
indeed! do you suppose I carried it all the way up here 
for you!” And he strode over the figure; yet, as he 
passed, he thought he saw a strange expression of 
mockery about its lips. And, when he had gone a few 
yards further, he looked back; but the figure was not 
there. 

And a sudden horror came over Schwartz, he 
knew not why; but the thirst for gold prevailed over 
his fear, and he rushed on. And the bank of black 
cloud rose to the zenith, and out of it came bursts of 
spiry lightning, and waves of darkness seemed to heave 
and float between their flashes over the whole 
heavens. And the sky where the sun was setting was 
all level, and like a lake of blood; and a strong wind 
came out of that sky, tearing its crimson clouds into 
fragments, and scattering them far into the darkness. 
And when Schwartz stood by the brink of the Golden 


‘River, its waves were black, like thunder clouds, but — 


their foam was like fire; and the roar of the waters 
below, and the thunder aboye, met, as he cast the 
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flask into the stream. And, as he did so, the 
lightning glared into his eyes, and the earth gave way 
beneath him, and the waters closed over his cry. And 
the moaning of the river rose wildly into the night, as 
it gushed over the 


Two BLACK STONES. 


CHAPTER V 


How LITTLE GLUCK SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED THEREIN; 
WITH OTHER MATTERS oF INTEREST. 


When Gluck found that Schwartz did not come 
back he was very sorry, and did not know what to do. 
He had no money, and was obliged to go and hire him- 
self again to the goldsmith, who worked him very 
hard, and gave him very little money. So, after a 
month or two, Gluck grew tired and made up his mind 
to go and try his fortune with the Golden River. 

“ The little king looked very kind,” thought he. 
*“ I don’t think he will turn me into a black stone.”’ 
So he went to the priest, and the priest gave him some 
holy water as soon as ke asked for it. Then Gluck 
took some bread in his basket, and the bottle of 
water, and set off very early for the mountains. 

If the glacier had occasioned a great deal of fatigue 
to his brothers, it was twenty times worse for him, 
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who was neither so strong nor so practised on the 
mountains. He had several very bad falls, lost his 
basket and bread, and was very much frightened at 
the strange noises under the ice. He lay a long time 
to rest on the grass, after he had got over, and began 
to climb the hill just in the hottest part of the day. 
When he had climbed for an hour, he got dreadfully 
thirsty, and was going to drink like his brothers, when 
he saw an old man coming down the path above him, 
looking very feeble, and leaning on a staff. ‘‘ My 
son,” said the old man, “‘I am faint with thirst, give 
me some of that water.” Then Gluck looked at him, 
and when he saw that he was pale and weary, he 
gave him the water; ‘‘ Only pray don’t drink it all,” 
said Gluck. But the old man drank a great deal, and 
gave him back the bottle two-thirds empty. Then he 
bade him good speed, and Gluck went on again merri- 
ly. And the path became easier to his feet, and two 
or three blades of grass appeared upon it, and some 
grasshoppers began singing on the bank beside it; and 
Gluck thought he had never heard such merry singing. 

Then he went on for another hour, and the thirst 


increased on him so that he thought he should be 
forced to drink. But, as he raised the flask, he saw a - 
little child lying panting by the roadside, and it cried 
' out piteously for water. Then Gluck struggled with 
himself, and determined to bear the thirst a little 
longer; and he put the bottle to the child's lips, and 
it drank it all but a few drops. Then it smiled on 
him, and got up, and ran down the hill; and Gluck 
looked after it, till it became as small as a little star, 
and then turned and began climbing again. And then 
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there were all kinds of sweet flowers growing on the 
rocks, bright green moss, with pale pink starry flowers, 
and soft belled gentians, more blue than the sky at its 
deepest, and pure white transparent lilies. And crim- 
son and purple butterflies darted hither and thither 
and the sky sent down such pure light, that Gluck had 
never felt so happy in his life. 

Yet, when he had climbed for another hour, his 
thirst became intolerable again; and, when he looked 
at his bottle, he saw that there were only five or six 
drops left in it, and he could not venture to drink. 
And, as he was hanging the flask to his belt again, he 
saw a little dog lying on the rocks, gasping for breath 
—just as Hans had seen it on the day of his ascent. 
And Gluck stopped and looked at it, and then at the 
Golden River, not five hundred yards above him; and 
he thought of the dwarf’s words, ‘‘ that no one could 
succeed, except in his first attempt;’’ and he tried to 
pass the dog, but it whined piteously, and Gluck 
stopped again. ‘‘ Poor beastie,’ said Gluck, “‘ it'll be 
dead when I come down again, if I don’t help it.” 
Then he looked closer and closer at it, and its eye 
turned on him so mournfully, that he could not stand 
it. ‘* Confound the King and his gold too,’’ said 
Gluck; and he opened the flask, and poured all the. 
water into the dog’s mouth. 

The dog sprang up and stood on its hind legs. Its 
tail disappeared, its ears became long, longer, silky, 
golden; its nose became very red, its eyes became very 
twinkling; in three seconds the dog was gone, and 
before Gluck stood his old acquaintance, the King of 
the Golden River. 
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“ Thank you,” said the monarch; *“* but don’t be 
frightened, it’s all right;'’ for Gluck showed manifest 
symptoms of consternation at this unlooked-for reply 
to his last observation. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come 
before,’’ continued the dwarf, ‘* instead of sending 
me those raseally brothers of yours, for me to have 
the trouble of turning into stones? Very hard stones 
they make too.” 

‘“ Oh dear me!” said Gluck, ‘“‘ have you really 
been so eruel?”’ 

'* Cruel!’ said the dwarf, ‘‘ they poured unholy 
water into my stream: do you suppose I’ m going to 
allow that?’’ 

“ Why,” said Gluck, ‘‘I am sure, sir—your 
Majesty, I mean—they got the water out of the church 
font.” 

‘“ Very probably,” replied the dwarf; ‘‘ but,” and 

his countenance grew stern as he spoke, ‘‘ the water 
which has been refused to the ery of the weary and 
dying, is unholy, though it had been blessed by every 
saint in heaven; and the water which is found in the 
vessel of mercy is holy, though it had been defiled 
with corpses.” : 

So saying, the dwarf stopped and plucked a lily 
that grew at his feet. On its white leaves there hung 
three drops of clear dew. And the dwarf shook them 
into the flask which Gluck held in his hand. “* Cast 
these into the river,” he said, ‘f and descend on the 
other side of the mountains into the Treasure Valley. 
And so good speed.” 

As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf became in- 
distinct. The playing colours of his robe formed 
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themselves into a prismatic mist of dewy light; he 
stood for an instant veiled with them as with the belt 
of a broad rainbow. ‘The colours grew faint, the mist 
rose into the air; the monarch had evaporated. 

And Gluck climbed to the brink of the Golden 
River, and its waves were as clear as crystal, and as 
brilliant as the sun. And, when he cast the three 
drops of dew into the stream, there opened where they 
fell a small circular whirlpool, into which the waters 
descended with a musical noise. 

Gluck stood watching it for some time, very much 
disappointed, because not only the river was not 
turned into gold, but its waters seemed much dimi- 
nished in quantity. Yet he obeyed his friend the 
dwarf, and descended the other side of the moun- 
tains towards the ‘Treasure Valley; and, as he went, 
he thought he heard the noise of water working its 
way ‘under the ground. And, when he came in sight 
of the Treasure Valley, behold, a river, like the 
Golden River, was springing from a new cleft of the 
rocks above it, and was flowing in innumerable 
streams among the dry heaps of red sand. 

And as Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang beside the 
new streams, and creeping plants grew, and climbed 
among the moistening soil. Young flowers opened 
suddenly along the river sides, as stars leap out when 
twilight is deepening; and thickets of myrtle, and 
tendrils of vine, cast lengthening shadows over the 
valley ss they grew. And thus the Treasure Valley 
became a garden again, and the inheritance, 
which had been lost by cruelty, was regained 
by love. 


= 4 
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And Gluck went, and dwelt in the valley, and the 
poor were never driven from his door: so that his barns 
became full of corn, and his house, of treasure. And, 
for him, the river had, according to the dwart’s pro- 
mise, become a River of Gold. 

And, to this day, the inhabitants of the valley, 
point out the place where the three drops of holy dew 
were cast into the stream, and trace the course of the 
Golden River under the ground, until it emerges in 
the Treasure Valley. And at the top of the cataract 
of the Golden River, are still to be seen two Black 
Stones, round which the waters howl mournfully every 
day at sunset; and these stones are still called by the 
people of the valley 


THe BLACK BROTHERS. 


Ruskin 
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Those who are in the habit of remarking such 
matters must have noticed the passive quiet of an 
English landscape on Sunday. The clacking of the 
mill, the regularly recurring stroke of the flail, the 
din of the blacksmith’s hammer, the whistling of the 
ploughman, the rattling of the cart and all other 
sounds of rural labour are suspended. The very farm- 
dogs bark less frequently, being less disturbed by 
passing travellers. At such times I have almost 


fancied the winds sunk into quiet, and that the sunny . 


‘landscape, with its fresh green tints melting into 
blue haze, enjoyed the hallowed calm. 


Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 


Well was it ordained. that the day of devotion should 


be a day of rest. The holy repose which reigns over 
the face of nature has its moral influence; ever rest- 
less passion is charmed down, and we feel the natural 
religion of the soul gently springing up within us. 
For my part, there are feelings that visit me in a 

country church, amid the beautiful serenity of nature, 
which I experience nowhere else; and if not a more 
religious, I think I am a better man on Sunday than 
on any other day of the seven. > 


During my recent residence in the country I used 


frequently to attend at the old village church. Its 
shadowy aisles; its mouldering monuments ; its dark 


¢ 
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aken panelling, all reverend with the gloom of de- 
parted years, seemed ta fit it for the haunt of solemn 
meditation ; but being in a wealthy aristocratie neigh- 
bourhood, the glitter of fashion penetrated even into 
the sanctuary; and I felt myself continually thrown 
back upon the world by the frigidity and pomp of the 
poor worms around me. The only being in the whole 
congregation who appeared thoroughly to feel the 
humble and prostrate piety of a true Christian was 
a poor decrepit old woman, bending under the weight 
of years and infirmities. She bore the traces of 
something better than abject poverty. The fingerings 
of decent pride were visible in her appearance. Her 
dress, though humble in the extreme, was scrupulous- 
ly clean. Some trivial respect, too, had been award- 
ed her, for she did.not take her seat among the 
village poor, but sat alone on the steps of the altar. 
She seemed to have survived all love, all friendship, 
all society ; and to have nothing left her but the hopes 
of heaven. When I saw her feebly rising and bend- 
ing her aged form in prayer; habitually conning 
her prayer-book, which her palsied hand and failing 
eyes would not permit her to read, but which she 
evidently knew by heart; I felt, persuaded that the 
faltering voice of that poor woman arose to heaven 
far before the responses of the clerk, the swell of the 
organ, or the chanting of the choir. 

_ Lam fond of loitering about country churches, and 
this was so delightfully situated, that it frequently 
attracted me, It stood on a knoll, round which a 
small stream made a beautiful bend and then wound 
its way through a long reach of soft meadow scenery... 
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The church was surrounded by yew-trees which 
seemed almost coeval with itself. Its tall Gothic 
spire shot up lightly from among them, with rooks 
and crows generally wheeling about it. I was seated 
there one still sunny morning, watching two labourers 
who were digging a grave. They had chosen one of 
the most remote and neglected corners of the church- 
yard; where, from the number of nameless graves 
around, it would appear that the indigent and friend- 
less were huddled into the earth. I was told that 
the new-made grave was for the only son of a poor 
widow. While I was meditating on the distinctions 
of worldly rank, which extend thus down into the 
very dust, the toll of the bell announced the approach 
of the funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, 
with which pride had nothing to do. A coffin of the 
plainest materials, without pall or other covering, 
was borne by some of the villagers. The sexton 
walked before with an air of cold indifference. There 
were no mock mourners in the trappings of affected 
woe; but there was one real mourner who feebly 
tottered after the corpse. It was the aged mother 
of the deceased—the poor old woman whom I had 
seen seated on the steps of the altar. She was 
supported by an humble friend, who was endea- 
vouring to comfort her. A few of the neighbouring 
poor had joined the train, and some children of the 
village were running hand in hand, now shouting 
with unthinking mirth, and now pausing to gaze, 
with childish curiosity, on the grief of the mourner. 

As the funeral train approached the grave, the 
„parson issued from the church porch, arrayed in the 
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surplice, with prayer-book in hand, and attended by 
the clerk. The service, however, was a mere act of 
charity. The deceased had been destitute, and the 
survivor was penniless. It was shuffled through, 
therefore, in form, but coldly and unfeelingly. The 
well-fed priest moved but afew steps from the 
church door; his voice could scarcely be heard at the 
grave; and never did I hear the funeral service, that 
sublime and touching ceremony, turned into such a 
frigid mummery of words. 

I approached the grave. The coffin was, placed on 
the ground. On it were inscribed the name and age 
cf the deceased—‘‘ George Somers, aged twenty-six 
years.” The poor mother had been assisted to kneei 
down at the head of it. Her withered hands were 
clasped, as if in prayer, but I could perceive by a 
feeble rocking of the body, and a convulsive motion 
‘of the lips, that she was gazing on the last relics of 
her son, with the yearnings of a mother’s heart. 

Preparations were made to deposit the coffin in 
the earth. There was that bustling stir which breaks 
so harshly on the feelings of grief and affection; 
directions given in the cold tones of business; the 
striking of spades into sand and gravel; which, at 
the grave of those we love, is, of all sounds, the most 
withering. The bustle around seemed to waken the 
mother from a wretched reverie. She raised her 
glazed eyes, and looked about with a faint wildness. 
As the men approached with cords to lower the 
eoffin into the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke 
into an agony of grief. The poor woman who attend- 
d her took her by the arm, endeavouring to raise 
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her from the earth, and to whisper something like con- 
solation—'* Nay, now—nay, now—don’t take it so 
sorely to heart.” She could only shake her head 
and wring her hands, as one not to be com- 
forted. | 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the 
creaking of the cords seemed to agonize her; but when, 
on some accidental obstruction, there was a justling 
of the coffin, all the tenderness of the mother burst 
forth ; as if any harm could come to him who was far 
beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

I could see no more—my heart swelled into my 
throat—my eyes filled with tears—I felt as if I were 
acting a barbarous part in standing by and gazing idly 
on this scene of maternal anguish. I wandered to 
another part of the churchyard, where I remained 
until the funeral train had dispersed. 

When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quit 
ting the grave, leaving behind her the remains of all 
that was dear to her on earth, and returning to silence 
and destitution, my heart ached for her, What, 
thought I, are the distresses of the rich! they have 
friends to soothe—pleasures to beguile—a world to 
divert and dissipate their griefs. What are the 
‘sorrows of the young! Their growing minds soon close 
above the wound—their elastic spirits soon rise be- 
neath the pressure—their green and ductile. affections 
soon twine round new objects. But the sorrows of the 
‘poor, who have no outward appliances to soothe—the 
sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best is but a 
wintry day, and who can look for no aftergrowth of, 
joy—the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, 
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mourning over an only son, the last solace of her 
years; these are indeed sorrows which make us feel 
the impotency of consolation. 

It was some time before I left the E T 
On my way homeward I met with the woman who 
had acted as comforter: she was just returning from 
accompanying the mother to her lonely habitation, 
and I drew from her some particulars connected 
with the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in the 
village from childhood. They had inhabited one of 
the neatest cottages, and by various rur&l occupa- 
tions, and the assistance of a small garden, had 
supported themselves creditably and comfortably, 
and led a happy and blameless life. They had one 
son, who had grown up to be the staff and pride of 
their age.—‘‘ Oh, sir!” said the good woman, “he 

«was such a comely lad, so sweet-tempered, so kind 

to every one around him, so dutiful to his parents! 
It did one’s heart good to see him of a Sunday, 
dressed out in his best, so tall, so straight, so 
„cheery, suprorting his old mother to church—for she 
was always fonder of leaning on George’s arm 
than on her good man’s; and, poor soul, she might 
well be proud of him, for a finer lad there was not 
in the country round.”’ 

Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during a 
year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter 
into the service of one of the small craft that plied 
on a neighbouring river. He had not been long in 
his employ when he was entrapped by a press-gang, 
and carried off to sea. His parents received tidings 
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of ‘his seizure, but beyond that they could learn 
nothing. It was the loss of their main prop. The 
father, who was already infirm, grew heartless and 
melancholy, and sunk into his grave. The widow, 
left lonely in her age and feebleness, could no 
longer support herself, and came upon the parish. 
Still there was a kind feeling toward her throughout 
the village, and a certain respect as being one of the 
eldest inhabitants. As no one applied for the 
cottage, in which she had passed so many happy 
days, she was permitted to remain in it, where she 
lived solitary and almost helpless. The few wants 
of nature were chiefly supplied from the scanty 
productions of her little garden, which the neighbours 
would now and then cultivate for her. It was but a 
few days before the time at which these circum- 
stances were told me, that she was gathering some 
vegetables for her repast, when she heard the cottage 
door which faced the garden suddenly opened. A 
stranger came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly 
and wildly around. He was dressed in seaman’'s 
clothes, was emaciated and ghastly pale, and bore 
the air of one broken by sickness, and hardships. 
He saw her, and hastened towards her, but his 
steps were faint and faltering; he sank on his knee 
before her, and sobbed like a child. The poor 
woman gazed upon him with a vacant and wander- 
ing eye—‘‘ Oh my dear, dear mother! don’t you 
know your son? your poor boy George?’’ It was, 
indeed; the: wreck of her once noble lad, . who, 
shattered by wounds, by sickness, and foreign im- 
prisonment, had, at length, , dragged his wasted. 
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limbs homeward, to repose among the scenes of his 
childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such 
a meeting, where joy and sorrow were so completely 
‘blended; still he was alive! he was come home! he 
might yet live to comfort and cherish her old age! 
Nature, however, was exhausted in him; and if any 
thing had been wanting to finish the work of fate, 
the desolation of his native cottage would have been 
sufficient. He stretched himself on the pallet on 
which his widowed mother had passed many a sleep- 
less night, and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that George 
Somers had returned, crowded to see him, offering 
every comfort and assistance that their humble 
means afforded. He was too weak, however, -to 
talk—he could only look his thanks. His mother 
was his constant attendant; and he seemed unwilling 
to be helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down 
the pride of manhood; that softens the heart, and 
brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who that 
has languished, even in advanced life, in sickness 
and despondency; who that has pined on a weary 
bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land; 
but has thought on the mother ‘‘ that looked on his 
childhood,’’ that smoothed his pillow, and adminis- 
‘tered to his helplessness? Oh! there is an enduring 
tenderness in the love of a mother to her son that 
transcends all other affections of the heart. It is 
neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by 
‘danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor . stifled 
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by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to 
his convenience; she will surrender every pleasure 
to his enjoyment; she will glory in his fame, and 
exult in his prosperity:—and, if misfortune over: 
take him, he will be the dearer to her from mis- 
fortune; and if disgrace settle upon his name, she- 
will still love and cherish him inspite of his dis- 
grace; and if all the world beside cast him off, she 
will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known what it was to 
be in sickness, and none to soothe—lonely and in 
prison, and none to visit him. He could not endure 
his mother from his sight; if she moved away, his 
eye would follow her. She would sit for hours 
by his bed, watching him as he slept. Sometimes. 
he would start from a feverish dream, and look 
anxiously up until he saw her bending over him; 
when he would take her hand, lay it on his bosom, 
and fall asleep with the tranquillity of a child. In 
this way he died. 

My first impulse on hearing this humble tale of 
affliction was to visit the cottage of the mourner, 
and administer pecuniary assistance, and, if pos- 
sible, comfort. I found, however, on inquiry, that 
the good feelings of the villagers had prompted them 
to do everything that the case admitted; and as the 
poor know best how to console each nathan! S Sorrows, 
I did not venture to intrude. 

_ The next Sunday, I was at the village church; 
when, to my surprise, I saw the poor old woman 
tottering down the aisle to her ‘accustomed seat onr 
the steps of the altar 
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She had made an effort to put on something like 
mourning, for her son; and nothing could be more 
touching than this struggle between pious affection. 
and utter poverty: a black riband or so—a faded black 
' handkerchief, and one or two more such humble at- 
tempts to express by outward signs that grief which 
passes show. When I looked round upon the storied 
monuments, the stately hatchments, the cold 
marble pomp, with which grandeur mourned magni- 
ficently over departed pride, and turned to this 
poor widow, bowed down by age and sorrow, at the 
altar of her God, and offering up the prayers and 
praises of a pious, though a broken heart, I felt that 
this living monument of real grief was worth them 
all. 

I related her story to some of the wealthy mem- 
bers of the congregation, and they were moved by it. 
They exerted themselves to render her situation 
more comfortable, and to lighten her afflictions. 
It was, however, but smoothing a few steps to the 
grave. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she 
was missed from her usual seat at church, and before 
I left the neighbourhood, I heard, with a feeling of 
satisfaction, that she had quietly breathed her last, 
and had gone to rejoin those she loved, in that 
world where sorrow is never known, and friends are 
never parted. 


Washington Irving 
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You are now arrived at that age which the law 
thinks sufficient to make an oath, taken by you, valid 
in a court of law; let us suppose from fourteen to 
nearly twenty. And, reserving, for a future occasion, 
my remarks on your duty towards parents, let me offer 
you my advice as to the means likely to contribute 
largely towards making you a happy man, useful to all 
about you, and an honour to those from whom.you 
sprang. 

Start, I beseech you, with a conviction firmly 
fixed in your mind, that you have no right to live in 
this world, that, being of hale body and sound mind, 
you have no right to any earthly existence, without 
doing work of some sort or other, unless you have 
ample fortune whereon to live clear of debt; and, that 
even in that case, you have no right to breed children, 
to be kept by others, or to be exposed to the chance 
of being so kept. Start with this conviction thorough- 
ly implanted in your mind. To wish to live on the 
labour of others is, besides the folly of it, to contem- 
plate a fraud at the least, and, under certain 
circumstances, to meditate oppression and rob- 
bery. 

Extravagance in dress, in the haunting of play- 
Houses, in horses, in everything else, is to be avoided, 
and in youths and young men, extravagance in dress 
particularly. This sort of extravagance, this waste 
of money on the decoration of the body, arises solely 
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from vanity, and from vanity of the most contempt- 
ible sort: It arises from the notion, that all the 
people in the street, for instance, will be looking at 
you as soon as you walk out, and that they will, in a 
greater or less degree, think the better of you on 
account of your fine dress. Never was notion more 
false. All the sensible people that happen to see you, 
will think nothing at all about you; those who are 
filed with the same vain notion as you are, will per- 
ceive your attempt to impose on them, and will 
despise you accordingly; rich people will wholly 
disregard you; and you will be envied and hated by 
those who have the same vanity that you have with- 
cut the means of gratifying it. Dress should be suited 
to your rank and station; a surgeon or physician 
should not dress like a carpenter, but there is no 
reason why a tradesman, a merchant’s clerk, or clerk 
of any kind, or why a shopkeeper or manufacturer, or- 
even a merchant, no reason at all why any of these, 
should dress in an expensive manner. It is a great 
mistake to suppose, that they derive any advantage- 
from exterior decoration. Men are estimated by 
other men according to their capacity and willingness. 
to be in some way or other useful; and though, with 
the foolish and vain part of women, fine clothes fre- 
quently do something, yet the greater part of the sex 
are much too penetrating to draw their conclusions. 
solely from the outside show of a man; they look 
deeper, and find other criterions whereby to judge. 
And, after all, if the fine clothes obtain you a wife, 
will they bring you, in that wife, frugality, good sense, 
and that sort of attachment that is likely to be 
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lasting? Natural beauty of person is quite another 
thing: this always has, it always will and must have, 
some weight even with men, and great weight with 
‘women. But this does not want to be set off by ex- 
pensive clothes. 

As to drunkenness and gluttony, generally so 
alled, these are vices so nasty and beastly that I 
deem any one capable of indulging in them to be 
wholly unworthy of my advice; and, if any youth un- 
happily initiated in these odious and debasing vices 
should happen to read what I am now writing, I refer 
him to the command of God, conveyed to the Israelites 
by Moses, in Deuteronomy, Chap. XXI. The father 
and mother are to take the bad son ‘ and bring him 
to the elders of the city; and they shall say to the 
elders, This our son will not obey our voice: he is a 
glutton and a drunkard. And all the men of the city 
shall stone him with stones, that he die.’ I refer 
downright beastly gluttons and drunkards to this; but 
indulgence short, far short, of this gross and really 
nasty drunkenness and gluttony is to be deprecated, 
and that, too, with the more earnestness because it is 
too often looked upon as being no crime at all, and as 
having nothing blamable in it; nay, there are many 
persons who pride themselves on their refined taste in 
matters connected with eating and drinking; so far 
from being ashamed of employing their thoughts on 
the subject, it is their boast that they do it. St 
‘Gregory, one of the Christian fathers, says: ‘ It is not 
the quantity or quality of the meat, or drink, but the 
love of it that is condemned;’ that is to say, the indul- 
gence beyond the absolute demands of nature, the 
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hankering after it, the neglect of some duty or other 
for the sake of the enjoyments of the table. 

This love of what are called ‘ good eating and 
drinking,’ if very unamiable in grown-up persons, is 
perfectly hateful in a youth; and, if he indulge in the 
propensity, he is already half-ruined. To warn you 
against acts of fraud, robbery, and violence, is not my 
province; that is the business of those who make and 
administer the law. I am not talking to you against 
acts which the jailer and the hangman punish; nor 
against those moral offences which all men condemn; 
but against indulgences, which, by men in general, 
are deemed not harmless, but meritorious, but which 
the observation of my whole life has taught me to re- 
gard as destructive to human happiness, and against 
which all ought to be cautioned even in their boyish 
days. I have been a great observer, and I can truly 
say, that I have never known a man, ‘ fond of good 
eating and drinking,’ as it is called, that I have never 
known such a man (and hundreds I have known) who 
was worthy of respect. 

Such indulgences are, in the first place, very 
expensive. The materials are costly, and the pre- 
parations still more so. What a monstrous thing, 
that, in order to satisfy the appetite of a man, there 
must be a person or two at work every day! More 
fuel, culinary implements, kitchen-room; what! all 
these merely to tickle the palate of four or five people 
and especially people who can hardly pay their way! 
And, then, the loss of time: the time spent in pleasing 
the palate: it is truly horrible to behold people who 
ought to be at work, sitting, at the three meals, not 
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less than three of the about fourteen hours that they 
are out of their beds! A youth, habituated to this 
sort of indulgence cannot be valuable to any employer. 
Such a youth cannot be deprived of his table-enjoy- 
ments on any account: his eating and drinking form: 
the momentous concern of his life: if business inter- 
fere with that, the business must give way. A young 
man, some years ago, offered himself to me, on a par- 
ticular occasion, as an amanuensis, for which he- 
appeared to be perfectly qualified. The terms were 
settled, and I, who wanted the job dispatched, re- 
quested him to sit down, and begin; but he, looking: 
out of the window whence he could see the church 
clock, said, somewhat hastily, ‘ I cannot stop now, 
sir, I must go to dinner.’ ‘ Oh! said I, * you must 
go to dinner, must you? Let the dinner, which you 
must wait upon to-day, have your constant services, 
then: for you and I shall never agree.” He had told 
me that he was in great distress for want of employ- 
ment; and yet, when relief was there before his eyes, 
he could forego it for the sake of getting at his eating 
and drinking three or four hours, perhaps, sooner than 
I should have thought it right for him to leave off 
work. Such a person cannot be sent from home, ex- 
eept at certain times; he must be near the kitchen at 
three fixed hours of the day; if he be absent more than 
four or five hours, he is ill-treated. ‘In short, a youth 
thus pampered is worth nothing as a person to be em- 
ployed in business. 

And, as to friends and acquaintances, they will 
say nothing to you; they will offer you indulgences. 
under their roofs: but the more ready you are to ac- 
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cept of their offers, and, in fact, the better taste you 
‘discover, the less they will like you, and the sooner 
they will find means of shaking you off; for, besides 
the cost which you occasion them, people do not like 
‘to have critics sitting in judgment on their bottles and 
dishes. Waterdrinkers are sometimes laughed at; 
"but it has always seemed to me, that they are amongst 
the most welcome of guests, and that, too, though 
the host be by no means of a niggardly turn. The 
truth is, they give no trouble; they occasion no 
anxiety to please them; they are sure not to make 
their sittings inconveniently long; and, which is the 
great thing of all, their example teaches moderation 
to the rest of the company. Your notorious ‘ lovers 
of good cheer’ are, on the contrary, not to be in- 
vited without due reflection; to entertain one of them 
is a serious business; and as people are not apt volun- 
tarily to undertake such pieces of business, the we!!- 
known ‘ lovers of good eating and drinking’ are left, 
very generaily, to enjoy it by themselves and at their 
Own expense. 

But. all other considerations aside, health, the 
most valuable of all earthly possessions, and without 
which all the rest are worth nothing, bids us, not only 
to refrain from excess in eating and drinking, but bids 
us to stop short of what might be indulged in without 
any apparent impropriety. The words of ECCLESIAS- 
TICUS ought to be read once a week by every young 
person in the world, and particularly by the young 
people in this country at this time. ‘ Eat modestly 
that which is set before thee, and devour not, lest thou 
be hated. When thou sittest amongst many, reach 
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not thine hand out first of all. How little is sufficient 
for man well taught! A wholesome sleep cometh of 
a temperate belly. Such & man riseth up in the 
morning, and is well at ease with himself. By surfeit. 
have many perished. He that dieteth himself pro- 
longeth his life.” How true are these words! How 
well worthy of a constant place in our memories! 

So much for indulgences, in eating, drinking, and 
dress. Next, as to amusements. It is recorded vf 
the famous ALFRED, that he devoted eight hours of the 
twenty-four to labour, eight to rest, and eight to re- 
creation.e He was, however, a king, and could be 
thinking during the eight hours of recreation. It is 
certain, that there ought to be hours of recreation, 
and I do not know that eight are too many; but, then 
observe, those hours ought to be well-chosen, and the 
sort of recreation ought to be attended to. It ought to 
be such as is at once innocent in itself and in its ten- 
dency, and not injurious to health. The sports of the 
field are the best of all, because they are conducive to- 
health, because they are enjoyed by day-light, and, 
because they demand early rising. The nearer that. 
other amusements approach to these, the better they 
are. A town life, which many persons are compelled, 
by the nature of their calling, to lead, precludes the 
possibility of pursuing amusements of this description 
to any very considerable extent; and young men in 
towns are, generally speaking, compelled to choose 
between books on the one hand, or gaming and the 
play-house on the other. 

As to gaming, it is always criminal, either in it-. 
self; or ın its tendency. The basis of it is covetous- 
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ness; a desire to take from others something, for 
which you have given, and intend to give, no 
equivalent. No gambler was ever yet a happy man, 
and very few gamblers have escaped being miserable; | 
and, observe, to game for nothing is still gaming, and 
naturally leads to gaming for something. It is sacri- 
ficing time, and that, too, for the worst of purposes. 
I have kept house for nearly forty years; 1 have reared 
a family; I have entertained as many friends as 
most people; and I have never had cards, dice, nor any 
implement of gaming, under my roof. The hours 
that young men spend in this way are hours murdered; 
precious hours, that ought to be spent either in read- 
ing or in writing, or in rest, preparatory to the duties 
of the dawn. Though I do not agree with the* base ™ 
and nauseous flatterers, who now declare the army 
to be the best school for statesmen, it 1s certainly a 
~ school in which to learn experimentally many useful 
“ lessons; and, in this school I learned, that men, fond 
of gaming, are very rarely} if ever, trustworthy. I 
have known many a clever man rejected in the way 
of promotion only because he was addicted to gam- 
ing. Men, in that state of life, cannot ruin. them- 
selves by gaming, for they possess no fortune nor 
money: but the taste for gaming is» always regarded 
as an indication of a radically bad disposition; and, I 
can truly say, that I never in my whole life knew a 
man, fond of gaming, who was not, in some way or 
other, a person unworthy of confidence. This vice 
creeps on by very slow degrees till, at last, it becomes 
an ungovernable passion, swallowing up every good 
and, kind feeling of the heart. 


> 
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“Show me a man’s companions,’ says the pro- 
verb, ‘ and I will tell you what the man is;’ and this 
is, and must be true: because all men seek the 

J society of those who think and act somewhat like 
themselves. Sober men will not associate with 
drunkards, frugal men wiil not like spendthrifts, and 
the orderly and decent shun the noisy, the disorderly, 
and the debauched. It is for the very vulgar to herd 
together as singers, ringers, and smokers; but there 1s 
a class rather higher still more blamable; I mean the 
tavern-haunters, the gay companions, who herd to- 
gether to do little but talk, and who are so fond of 
talk that they go from home to get at it. The conver- 
sation amongst such persons has nothing of instruction 

‘in it, and is generally of a vicious tendency. Young 
people naturally and commendably seek the society 
of those of their own age; but, be careful in choosing 
your companions; and lay this down as a rule never to 
be departed from, that no youth, nor man, ought *o 
be called your friend, who is addicted to indecent talk 
or who is fond of low society. Either of these argues 
a depraved taste, and even a depraved heart; an 
absence of all principle and of all trustworthiness; and, 
I have remarked it all my life long, that young men, 


= addicted to these vices never succeed in the end, what- 


‘ever advantages they may have, whether in fortune or 
in talent. Fond mothers and fathers are but too apt to 
be overlenient to such offenders; and, as long as youth 
lasts and fortune smiles, the punishment is deferred; 
but it comes at last; it is sure to come; and the gay 
and dissolute youth is a dejected and miserable man. 
After the early part of a life spent in illicit indulgences, 
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aman is unworthy of being the husband of a virtuous 
woman; and, if he have anything like justice in him, 


how is he to reprove, in his children, vices in which» 


he himself so long indulged? These vices of youth are 
varnished over by the saying, that there must be time 
for ‘ sowing the wild oats,’ and that ‘ wildest colts 
make the best horses.’ These figurative oats are, how- 
ever, generally like the literal ones; they are never to 
be eradicated from the soil; and as to the colts, wild- 
ness in them is an indication of high animal spirit, 
having nothing at all to do with the mind, which is 
invariably debilitated and debased by profligate in- 
dulgences. Yet this miserable piece of sophistry, the 
offspring of parental weakness, is in constant use, to 
the incalculable injury of the rising generation. What 
so amiable as a steady, trustworthy boy? He is of 
real use at an early age; he can be trusted far out of 
the sight of parent or employer, while the ‘ pickle,’ as 
the poor fond parents call the profligate, is a great 
deal worse than useless, because there must be some 
one to see that he does no harm. If you have to 
choose, choose companions of your own rank in life as 
nearly as may be; but, at any rate, none to whom you 


acknowledge inferiority; for, slavery is too soon a" 
learned; and, if the mind be bowed down in the youth, — 


it will seldom rise up in the man. In the schools of 
those best of teachers the Jesuits, there is perfect 
equality as to rank in life: the boy, who enters there, 
leaves all family pride behind him; intrinsic merit 
alone is the standard of preference: and the masters 
are so scrupulous upon this head, that they do not 
suffer one scholar, of whatever rank, to have more’ 
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money to spend than the poorest. These wise men 


‘know well the mischiefs that must arise from in- 
» equality of pecuniary means amongst their scholars. 


They know how injurious it would be to learning, if 
deference were, by the learned, paid to the dunce; 
and they, therefore, take the most effectual means to 
prevent it. Hence, amongst other causes, it is, that 
their scholars have, ever since the existence of their 
Order, been the most celebrated for learning of any 
men in the world. 

In yout manners be neither boorish nor blunt, but 
even these are preferable to simpering and crawling. 
Be obedient, where obedience is due; for, it is no act 
of meanness, and no indication of want of spirit, to 
yield implicit and ready obedience to those who have 
a right to demand it at your hands. In this respect 


-England has been, and I hope always will be, an 


example to the whole world. To this habit of willing 
and prompt obedience in apprentices, in servants, in 
all inferiors in station, she owes, in a great measure, 
her multitudes of matchless. merchants, tradesmen, 
and workmen of every description, and also the 
achievements of her armies and navies. It is no 


disgrace, but the contrary, to obey, cheerfully, lawfut 


~ andà just commands. None are so saucy and dis- 


7* 


obedient as slaves; and when you come to read history, 
you will find that in proportion as nations have been 
free has been their reverence for laws. 

- Hitherto I have addressed you chiefly relative to 
the things to be avoided: let me now turn to the 
things which you ought to do. And, first of all, the 
husbanding of.your time.” The respect that you will 
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weceive, the real and sincere respect, wiil depend en- 
‘tirely on what you are able to do. If you be rich, you 


may purchase what is called respect; but it is not e 


worth having. To obtain respect worth possessing you 
must, as I observed before, do more than the common 
vun of men in your state of life; to be enabled to do 
this, you must manage well your time; and, to manage 
it well, you must have as much of the day-light and 
as little of the candle-light as is consistent with the due 
discharge of vour duties. When people get into the 
habit of sitting up merely for the purpose ef talking, 
it is no easy matter to break themselves of it: and if 
‘they do not go to bed early, they cannot rise early. 
Young people require more sleep than those that are 
grown up; there must be the number of hours, and 
that number cannot well be, on an average, less than 
eight; and, if it be more in winter time, it is all the 
better; for, an hour in bed is better than an hour spent 
over fire and candle in an idle gossip. People never 
‘should sit talking till they do not know what to talk 
about. It is said by the country-people, that one 
'hour’s sleep before midnight is worth more than two 
are worth after midnight, and this I believe to be a 
fact; but it is useless to go to bed early, and to rise 


early, if the time be not well employed after rising. | 


In general, half the morning is loitered away, the 
party being in a sort of half-dressed haii-naked state; 
out of bed, indeed, but still in a sort of bedding. Those 
who first invented morning-gowns and slippers could 
‘have very little else to do. These things are very 
suitable to those who have had fortunes gained for 
them by others; very suitable to those who have 
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nothing to do, and who merely live for the purpose of 
assisting to consume the produce of the earth; but he 
who has his bread to earn, or who means to be worthy. 
of respect on account of his labours, has no business 
with morning-gowns and siippers. In short, be your 
business or calling what it may, dress at once for the 
day; and learn to do it as quickly as possible. A look- 
ing-gluss is a piece of furniture a great deal worse than 
useless. Looking at the face will not alter its shape 
or its colour; and, perhaps of all wasted time, none is 
so foolishly wasted as that which is employed in sur- 
veying one’s own face. Nothing can be of little im- 
portance, if one be compelled to attend to it every day 
of our lives; if we shaved but once a year, or once w 
month, the execution of the thing would be hardly 
worth naming; but this is a piece of work that must 
be done once every day; and, as it may cost only 
about five minutes of time, and may be, and frequent- 
ly is, made to cost thirty, or even fifty minutes; and, 
as only fifteen minutes make about a fifty-eighth part 
of the hours of our average day-light; this being the 
case, this is a matter of real importance. How many 
a piece of important business has failed from a short 
delay! And how many thousands of such delays daily 
proceed from this unworthy cause! * Toujours pret!” 
was the motto of.a famous French general; and pray 
let it be-yours: be ‘ always ready;' and never, during 
your whole life, have to say, ‘ I cannot go till I be 
shaved and dressed.’ Do the whole at once for the 
day, whatever may be your state of life; and then you 
have a day unbroken by those indispensable perform- 
ances. Begin thus, in the days of your youth, and, 
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having felt the superiority which this practice will 
give you over those in all other respects your equals, 
the practice will stick by you to the end of your life. 
Till vou be shaved and dressed for the day, you can- 
not set steadily about any business; you know that 
you must presently quit your labour to return to the 
dressing affair; you, therefore, put it off until that be 
over; the interval, the precious interval, is spent im 
lounging about; and, by the time that you are ready 
for business the best part of the day is gone. 


Trifling as this matter appears upon naming it, — 
it is, in fact one of the great concerns of life; and for 


my part, I can truly say, that I owe more of my great 
labours to my strict adherence to the precepts that I 
have here given you, than to all the natural abilities 
with which I have been endowed; for these, whatever 
may have been their amount, would have been of 
comparatively little use, even aided by great sobriety 
and abstinence, if I had not, in early life, contracted 
the blessed habit of husbanding well my time. 

Money is said to be power, which is, in some 
cases, true; and the same may be said of knowledge; 
but superior sobriety, industry and activity, are a 
still more certain source of power; for without these, 
knowledge is of little use; and, as to the power which 
money gives, it is that of brute force, it is the power 
of the bludgeon and the bayonet, and of the bribed 
press, tongue and pen. Superior sobriety, industry, 
activity, though accompanied with but a moderate 
portion of knowledge, command respect, because they 
have great and visible influence. The drunken, the 
lazy, and the inert, stand abashed before the sober 
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and the active. Besides, all those whose interests are 
at stake prefer, of necessity, those whose exertions 
produce the greatest and most immediate and visible 
effect. Self-interest is no respecter of persons: it asks, 
not who knows best what ought to be done, but who 
is most likely to do it: we may, and often do, admire 
the talents of lazy, and even dissipated men, but we 
do not trust them with the care of our interests. If, 
therefore, you would have respect and influence in the 
circle in which you move, be more sober, more indus- 
trious, more active than the general run of those 
amongst whom you live. 

Perseverance is a prime quality in every pursuit. » 
Yours is, too, the time of life to acquire this inestim- 
able habit. Men fail much oftener from want of 
perseverence than from want of talent and of good 
‘disposition: as the race was not to the hare but to the 
tortoise, so the meed of success in study is to him 
who is not in haste, but to him who proceeds with a 
steady and even step. It is not to a want of taste or 
of desire or of disposition to learn that we have to 
ascribe the rareness of good scholars, so much as to 
the want of patient perseverance. Grammar is a 
branch of knowledge; like all other things of high 
value, it is of difficult acquirement: the study is dry; 
the subject is intricate; it engages not the passions ; 
and, if the great'end be not kept constantly in view, 
if you lose for a moment, sight of the ample reward, 
indifference begins, that is followed by weariness, and 
disgust and despair close the book. ° To guard against 
this result, be not in haste; keep steadily on; and, 
when you find weariness approaching, rouse yourself 
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and remember, that if you give up, all that you have 
done has been done in vain. This is a matter of great 
moment; for out of every ten, who undertake this task, 
there are, perhaps, nine who abandon it in despair; 
and this, too, merely for the want of resolution to over- 
come the first approaches of weariness. The most 
effectual means of security against this’ mortifying 
result is to lay down a rule to write or to read a certain 
fixed quantity every day, Sunday excepted. Our 
minds are not always in the same state; they have 
not, at all times, the same elasticity; to- day we are 
full of hope on the very same grounds which, to- 


“morrow, afford us no hope at all: every human being 


is liable to those flows and ebbs of the mind; but, if 
reason interfere, and bid you overcome the fits of 
lassitude, and almost mechanically to go on without 
the stimulus of hope, the buoyant fit speedily returns; 
you congratulate yourself that you did not yield to the 
temptation to abandon your pursuit, and you proceed 
with more vigour than ever. Five or six triumphs 
over temptation to indolence or despair lay the 
foundation of certain success; and, what is of still 
more importance, fix in you the habit of perseverance. 


Cobbett 
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JOSEPH HILL, Esa. 
Olney, Dec. 7, 1782. 
My Dear FRIEND, 


At seven o’clock this evening, being the seventh 
of December, I imagine I'see you in your box at the 
coffee-heuse. No doubt the waiter, as ingenious and 
adroit as his predecessors were before him, raises the 
tea-pot to the ceiling with his right handy while in his 
left the tea-cup descending almost to the floor, re- 
eeives a limpid stream; limpid in jts descent, but no 
sooner has it reached its destination, than frothing and 


foaming to the view, it becomes a roaring syllabub. 


This is the nineteenth winter since I saw you in this 
situation; and if nineteen more pass over me before I 
die, I shall still remember a circumstance we have 
often laughed at. 

How different is the complexion of your evenings 
and mine! yours, spent amid the ceaseless hum that 
proceeds from the inside of fifty noisy and busy peri- 
wigs; mine, by a domestic fire-side, in a retreat as 
silent as retirement can make it, where no noise is 
made but what we make for our own amusement. For 
instance, here are two rustics and your humble servant 
in company. One of the ladies has been playing on 
the harpsichord, while I with the other have been 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock. A little dog, in 
the meantime, howling under the chair of the former, 
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performed in the vocal way to admiration. This en- 
tertainment over, I began my letter, and, having ` 
nothing more important to communicate, have given 
you an account of it. I know you love dearly to be 
idle, when you ean find an opportunity to be so; but, 
as such opportunities are rare with you, I thought it 
possible that a short description of the idleness I enjoy 
might give you pleasure. The happiness we cannot 
call our own we yet seem to possess, while we sym- 
pathise with our friends who can. 

The papers tell me that peace is at hand, and 
that it is at a great distance; that the siege of 
Gibraltar is abandoned, and that it is to be still con- 
tinued. It is happy for me, that, though I love my 
country, I have but little curiosity. There was a 
time when these contradictions would have distressed 
me; but I have learned by experience that it is best 
for little people like myself to be patient, and to wait 
till time affords the intelligence which no speculations 


of theirs can ever furnish. 


I thank you for a fine cod with oysters, and hope 
that ere long I shall have to thank you for procuring 
me Elliott's medicines. Every time I feel the least 
uneasiness in either eye, I tremble lest, my 
Aisculapius being departed, my infallible remedy 
should be lost for ever. Adieu. My respects to Mrs. 
Hill. 

Yours faithfully, 
W: C. 
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To 
Toe Rev. Jonn NEWTON. 
Olney, Nov. 17, 1788. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


The country around us is much alarmed with 
apprehensions of fire. Two have happened since that 
of Olney. One at Hitchin, where the damage is said 
to amount to eleven thousand pounds, and another at fl 
a place not far from Hitchin, of which I have not 
learned the name. Letters have been dropped at 
Bedford, threatening to burn the town; and the in- 
habitants have been so intimidated as to have placed 
a guard in many parts of it, several nights past. Since 
our conflagration here, we have sent two women and 
a boy to the justice for depredation; S R——., for 
stealing a piece of beef, which, in her excuse, she said 
she intended to take care of. This lady, whom you 
well remember, escaped for want of evidence; not that. 
evidence was indeed wanting, but our men of Gotham 
judged it unnecessary to send it. With her went the 
woman whom I mentioned before, who, it seems, has 
made some sort of profession, but upon this occasion í 
allowed herself a latitude of conduct rather inconsis- 
tent with it, having filled -her apron ¿with wearing 
apparel which she likewise intended to take care of. 
She would have gone to the country gaol, had William 
Raban, the baker’s son, who prosecuted, insisted upon 
it; but he good-naturedly, though, I think, weakly, in- 
terposed in her fayour, and begged her off. The young 

ai gentleman who ‘accompanied these fair ones is the 
junior son of Molly Boswell. He had stolen some iron- 
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work, the property of Griggs, the butcher. Being. 
convicted, he was ordered to be whipped, which opera- 
tion he underwent at the cart’s tail, from the stone- 
house to the high arch and back again. He seemed to: 
show great fortitude, but it was all an imposition upon 
the public. The beadle, who performed it, had filled 
his left hand with red ochre, through which after every 
stroke he drew the lash of his whip, leaving the 
appearance of a wound upon the skin but in reality 
not hurting him at all. This being perceived by Mr. 
Constable H—-—, who followed the beadle, he applied’ 
his cane, without any such management or precaution, 
to the shoulders of the too merciful executioner. The 
scene Immediately became more interesting. The 
beadle could by no means be prevailed upon to strike 
hard, which provoked the constable to strike harder; 
and this double flogging continued, till a lass of Silver- 


end, pitying the pitiful beadle thus suffering under 


the hands of the pitiless constable, joined the proces- 
sion, and placing herself immediately behind the latter 
seized him by his eapillary club, and pulling him back- 
wards by the same, slapped his face with a most 
Amazonian fury. This concatenation of events has. 
taken up more of my paper than I intended it should, 
but I could not forbear to inform you how the beadle 
thrashed thé thief, the constable the beadle, and the 
lady the constable, and how the thief was the only 
person concerned who suffered nothing. Mr. Teedon 
has been here, and is gone again. He eame te thank 
me for some left-off clothes, In answer to our inquiries. 
after his health, he replied that he had ajslow fever, 
which made him take all possible @are not to inflame 
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his blood. I admitted his prudence, but in his parti- 
cular instance could not very clearly discern the need 
of it. Pump water will not heat him much; and, to 
speak a little in his own style, more inebriating fluids 
are to him, I fancy, not very attainable. He brought 
us news, the truth of which; however, I do not vouch 
for, that’ the town of Bedford was actually on fire yes- 
terday, and the flames not extinguished when the 
bearer of the tidings left it.* 


Swift observes, when he is giving his reasons why | 


the preachér is elevated always above his hearers, 
that, let the crowd be as great as it will below, there 
is always room enough overhead. If the French philo- 
sophers can carry their art of flying to the perfection 
they desire, the observation may be reversed, the 
crowd will be ovérhead, and they will have most room 


who stay below. I can assure you, however, upon 


my Own experience, that this way of travelling is very 
delightful. I dreamt a night or two since, that I 
drove myself through the upper regions in a balloon 
and pair, with the greatest ease and security. Having 
finished the tour I intended, I made a short turn, and 
with one flourish of my whip descended; my horses 
prancing and curvetting with an infinite share ‘of 
spirit, but without the least danger either to me or 
my vehicle. The time, we may suppose, is at hand, 
and seems to be prognosticated by my dream, when 
these airy excursions will be universal, when judges 
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will fly the circuit and bishops their visitations; and 
when the tour of Europe will be performed with much 
greater speed, and with equal advantage, by all who 
travel merely for the sake of having at to Bays that 
they have made it.* 

I beg you will accept for yourself and yours our 
unfeigned love, and remember me affectionately ito 
Mr. Bacon, when you see him. 


Youre my dear Friend, 
2 oe 


* The discovery of balldtie had attracted the attention of 


the public at this ‘period and various Ppenlaions were indulges 
as to the probable result. | 
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P à . 
Tue Rev. JONN NEWTON. 
? t CSi 


be +, : Olney, Nov. 80, 1788. 
My DEAR FRIEND, SÌ 

I have: neither lông visits to pay nor to receive, 
nor ladies to spend hours in telling me that which 
might be told in five Minutes, yet often find myself 
obliged to bean economist of time, and to make the 
most of a short opportunity. Let our station be as 
retired as it may, there is no want of playthings and ' 
avocations, nor much need to seek them, in this world 
of ours. Business, or what presents itself to us under l 
that imposing character, will find us out, even in the 
stillest retreat, and plead its importance, however tri- 
vial in reality, as a just demand upon our attention. 
It is wonderful how, by means of such real or seeming 
necessities, my time is stolen away. I have just time 
to observe that time is short, and, by the time I have 
made the observation, time is gone. I have wondered 
in former days at the patience of the antediluvian 
world, that they could endure a life almost millenary, 
with so little variety as seems to have fallen to their 
share.» It is probable that they had much fewer em- 
ployments than we. Their affairs lay in @ narrower 
compass; their libraries were indifferently furnished; 
philosophical researches were earried on with muëh 
less industry and acuteness of penetration, and fiddles, 
perhaps, were not even invented. How then could 
seven or eight hundred years‘of life be supportable? I 
have asked this question formerly, and been ‘at a loss 
to resolve it; but I think I can answer it now. T 
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suppose , myself born a thousand years before Noah was 
born or thought of. I rise with the sun; I worship; 
J prepare my breakfast; E swall w a bucket of goats’ 
milk, and a dozen good sizeable cakes. | I fasten a 
new string to my bow, and my, ungest boy, a lad of 
about thirty years of age, having played with my 
arrows till he has stripped off ‘all the feathers, I find 
mysélf obliged to repair them: The morning is thus 
spent in preparing for the chase, and it is become | 
necessary that I should dine. I dig up my 
roots; I wash them; I boil them; I find them 
not done enotigh, I boil them again; my wife 
is angry; we dispute; we settle the point; but 
in the mean-time the fire goes out, and must 
be kindled again. All this is very amusing. I hunt; 
I bring home the prey; with the skin of it I mend an 
old coat, or I make a new one. By this time the day 
‘is far spent; I feel myself fatigued, and retire to rest. 
' Thus, what with tilling the ground, and eating the 
fruit of it, hunting, and walking, and running, and 
»mending old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, 
I can suppose an inhabitant of the primaeval world so 
much occupied as to sigh over the shortness of life, 
and to find, at the end of many centuries, that they 
had all slipped through his fingers, and were passed 
‘away like a shadow. What wonder then that T, who ` 
live in a day of so much greater refinement, when 
there is so much more to be wanted, and wished, 
and to be enjoyed, should feel myself now and 
then ‘pinched in point of opportunity, and at some loss 
for leistre to fill four sides of a sheet like this? Thus, 
however, it is, and, if the ancient gentlemen to whom 
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I have referred, and their complaints of the dispro- | 
portion of time to the océasions they had for it, will 
not serve me as an excuse, I must even plead guilty, 
and confess that I am often in haste, when I have no 
good reason for being so. 

This by way of introduction; now for my letter. 

Mr. Scott is desired by Mr. De Coetlogon to contri- 
bute to the ‘‘ Theological Review,” of which I suppose - 
that gentleman is a manager. . He says he has ensured 
your assistance, and at the same time desires mine, 
either in prose or verse. He did well to apply to you, 
because you can afford him substantial help; but as for 
me, had he known me better, he would never have 
suspected me for a theologian, either in rhyme or other- 
wise. 
Lord Dartmouth’s Mr. Wright spent near two 
hours with me this morning; a respectable old man, 
whom I always $ée with pleasure, both for his master’s 
‘sake and for his own. I was glad to learn from him 
that his lordship has better health than he has en- 
joyed for some years. 


Believe me, my dear friend, 


Your affectionate, 





' 


To 
Tae Rey. Wium Unwin. >- 
Olney, July 13, 1784. 
My DEAR WILLIAM, 


We rejoice that you had a safe journey, and 
though we should have rejoiced still more had you had 


no occasion for a physician, we are glad that, having 


had need of one, you had the good fortune to find him 


—let us hear soon that his advice has proved effectual, 


and that you are delivered from all ill sympfoms. 
Thanks for the care you have taken to furnish me 
with a dictionary: it is rather strange that, at my 
time of life, and after a youth spent in classical pur- 
suits, I should want one; and stranger still that, 
being possessed at present of only one Latin author in 
the, world, I should think it worth while to purchase 


one. I say that it is strange, and indeed I think it so` 
myself. But I have a thought that, when my present, 


labours of the pen are ended, I may go to school 
again, and refresh my spirits by a little intercourse 


with the Mantuan and the Sabine bard, and perhaps . 


by a re-perusal of some others, whose works we 
generally lay by at that period of life when we are best 
qualified to read them, when, the judgment and’ the 
taste being formed, their beauties are least likely to be 


overlooked. $ 


This change of wind and weather comforts me, and 


I should have enjoyed the first fine morning I have 
seen this month with a peculiar relish, if ovr new tax- 
maker had not put me out of temper. I am angry 
with him, not only for the matter, but for the manner 
+ g 
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of his proposal. When he lays his impost upon horses 
he is jocular, and laughs, though, considering that 
wheels, and miles, and grooms were taxed before, a 
graver countenance upon the occasion would have been 
more decent. But he provoked me still more by 
reasoning as he does on the justification of the tax 
upon candles. Some families he says will suffer little 
_ by it.. Why? because they are so poor that they can- 
not afford themselves more than ten pounds in the 
year. Excellent! They can use but few, therefore 
they will pay but little, and consequently, will be but 
little burdened: an argument which for its cruelty and 
effrontery seems worthy of a hero: but he does not 
avail himself of the whole force of it, nor with all his 
wisdom had sagacity enough to seé that it contains, 
when pushed to its utmost extent, a free discharge and 
acquittal of the poor from the payment of any tax at 
all: a commodity being once made too expensive for 
their pockets, will cost them nothing, for they will not. 
buy it. Rejoice, therefore, O ye penniless! the minis- 
ter will indeed send you to bed in the dark, but your 
remaining half-penny will be safe; instead of being 
‘spent in the useless luxury of candle-light, it will buy 
you a roll for breakfast, which you will eat no doubt 
with gratitude to the man who so kindly lessens the 
number of your disbursements, and, while he seems. 
to threaten your money, saves it. I wish he would 
remember that the half-penny which government im- 
poses the shop-keeper will swell to two pence. I wish 
he would visit the miserable huts of our lacemakers atb 
Olney, and see them working in the winter months, by 
the aor of a farthing candle, from, four in the after- 
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noon till midnight: I wish he had laid the tax upon 
the ten thousand lamps that illuminate the Pantheon, 
upon the flambeaux that wait upon ten thousand 
chariots and sedans in an evening, and upon the wax 
candles that give light to ten thousand card-tables. I 
wish, in short that he would consider the pockets of 
the poor as sacred, and that to tax a people already 
so necessitous is but to discourage the little industry 
that is left among us, by driving the laborious to des- 
pair, 25 . 
A neighbour of mine in Silver-end keeps an ass; 
the ass lives on the other side of the garden-wall, and 
I am writing in the greenhouse. It happens that he is 
this morning most musically disposed, whether cheered 
by the fine weather, or some new tune which he has 
just acquired, or by finding his voice more harmonious 
than usual. It would be cruel to mortify so fine a 
singer, therefore I do not tell him that he interrupts 
and hinders me; but I venture to tell you so, and to 
plead his performance in excuse for my abrupt conclu- | 
sion, 

I send you the goldfinches with which you will do 
as you see good. We have an affectionate remem- 
brance of your late visit, and of all our friends at 
Stock. 


Believe me ever yours, 


P 
W. C. 





GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT 


My father had a small estate in Nottingham- 
shire; I was the third of five sons. He sent me to 
Fmmanvuel College in Cambridge, at fourteen years 
old, where I resided three years, and applied myself 
close tc my studies; but the charge of maintaining 
mie (although I had a very scanty allowance) being 
foo great for a narrow fortune, I was bound ap- 
prentice to Mr. James Bates, an eminent surgeon 
in London, with whom I continued four years; and 
my father now and then sending me small sums of 
money, I laid them out in learning navigation, and 
other parts of the mathematics, useful to those who 
intend to travel, as I always believed it would be 
some time or other my fortune to do. When I-left 
Mr. Bates, I went down to my father; where, by 
the assistance of him and my uncle John, and some 
other relations, I got forty pounds, and a promise 
of thirty pounds a year to maintain me at Leyden: 
there I studied physics two years and seven months, 
knowing if would be useful in long voyages. 

= -Soon after my return from Leyden, I was recom- 
mended by my good master Mr. Bates, to be sur- 
geon to the Swallow, Captain Abraham Pannell, 
commander; with whom I continued three years 
and a half, making a voyage or two into the Levant, 
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Me 
and some other parts. When I came back I resolved 
to settle in London, to which Mr. Bates, my master, 
encouraged me, and by him I was recommended to 


several patients. I took part of a small house in the 


Old Jewry; and being advised to alter my condition, 


I married Mrs. Mary Burton, second daughter to Mr. 


Edmund Burton, hosier, in Newgate Street, with 
whom I received four hundred pounds for a portion. 

But, my good master Bates dying in two years 
after, and I having few friends, my business began to 
fail; for my conscience would not suffer me tø imitate 
the bad practice of too many among my brethren. 
Having therefore consulted with my wife, and some of 
my acquaintance, I determined to go again to sea. I 
was surgeon successively in two ships, and made 
several voyages for six years to the East and West- 
Indies, by which I got some addition to my fortune. 
My hours of leisure I spent in reading the best 


4 


authors, ancient and modern, being always provided | 


with a good number of books; and when I was ashore, 
in observing the manners and dispositions of the 
people, as well as learning their language, wherein I 
had a great facility by the strength of my memory. 
The last of these voyages not proving very for- 
tunate, I grew weary of the sea, and intended to stay 
at home with my wife and family. I removed from 
the Old Jewry to Fetter-Lane, and from thence to 
Wapping, hoping to get business among the sailors; 
Dut it would not turn to account. After three years’ 
expectation that things would mend, I accepted an 
advantageous offer from Captain William Pritchard, 
master of the Antelope, who was making a voyage to 
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the South-Sea. We set sail from’ Bristol, May 4th, 
1699, and our voyage at first was very prosperous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to 
trouble the reader with the particulars of our adven- 
tures in those seas: Let it suffice to inform him, 
that in our passage from thence to the East-Indies, 
we were driven by a violent storm to the north-west of 
Van Diemen’s Land. By an observation we found 
ourselves in the latitude of 30 degrees 2 minutes 

south. Twelve of our crew were dead by immoderate- 
labour, and ill food, the rest were in a yery weak 
condition. On the 5th of November, which was the- 
beginning of summer in those parts, the weather being 
very hazy, the seamen spied a rock, within half a 
cable’s length of the ship; but the wind was so 
strong, that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately split. Six of the crew, of whom I was. 
one, having let down the boat into the sea, made a 
shift to get clear of the ship and the rock. We row- 
ed, by my computation, about three leagues, till 
we were able to work no longer, being already spent. 
with labour while we were in the ship. We there- 
fore trusted ourselves in the mercy of the waves, 


~- and in about half an hour the boat was overset by 


a sudden flurry from the north. What became of 
my companions in the boat, as well as of those who. 
escaped on the rock, or were left in the vessel, I 
eannot tell; but conclude they were all lost. For 
my own part, I swam as fortune directed me, and 
was pushed forward by wind and tide. I often let 
my legs drop, and could feel nó b bottom: but when 
I was almost gone, and able\to: struggle. no -` longer,. 
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I found myself within my depth; and by this time 
the storm was much abated. The declivity was So . 
small that I walked near a mile before I got to the 
shore, which I conjectured, was about eight o'clock 
in the evening. I then advanced forward near half 
a mile, but could not discover any sign of houses or * 
inhabitants; at least I was in so weak a condition — 
that I did not observe them. I was extremely tired, 


and with that, and the heat of the weather, and — 


about half a pint of brandy that I drank as I left 
the ship, I found myself much inclinéd) to sleep. I 
lay down on the grass, which was very short and 
soft, where I slept sounder than ever I remembered 
to have done in my life, and, as I reckoned, about. 
nine hours; for when I awaked it was just day-light. 
I attempted to rise, but was not able to’stir: for 
as I happened to lie on my back, I found my arms 
and legs were strongly fastened on each side to the 
ground; and my hair, which was long and thick, 
tied down in the same manner. I likewise felt. 
several slender ligatures across my body, from my 
arm-pits to my thighs. I could only look upwards, 
the sun began to grow Hot, and the light offended 
my eyes. I heard a confused noise about me, but. 
in the posture I lay, could see nothing except the 
sky. In a little time I felt something alive moving 
on my left leg, which advancing gently forward, 
over my breast, came almost up to’ my chin; ce 
bending my eyes downward as much as I could, 
perceived it to be a human créature. not six ca 
high, with a bow and arrow in his hands, and a 
quiver at his»back. aa the’ meantime, I felt at least 
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forty more of the same kind (as I conjectured) 
- following the first. I was in the utmost astonish- 
ment, and roared so loud, that they all ran back in 
a fright; and some of them, as I> ‘was afterwards 
told, were hurt with the falls they got by leaping 
from my sides upon the ground. However, they 
soon returned, and one of them, who ventured so 
far as to get a full sight of my face, lifting ap his 
hands and eyes by way of admiration, cried out in a 
shrill but distinct voice, Hekinah degul; the others 
repeated the same words several times, but I then 
knew not what they meant. I lay all this while, as 
the reader may believe, in great uneasiness; at 
length, struggling to get loose, I had the fortune to 
break the strings, and wrench out the’ pegs that 
fastened my left arm to the ground; for, by lifting it 
up to my face, I discoyered the methods they had 
taken to bind me, and at the same time, with a 
violent pull, which gave me excessive pain, I a little 
loosened the strings that tied down my hair on the 
left side, so that I was just able to turn my ‘head 
about two inches. But the creatures ran off a second 
time, before I could seize them; whereupon there 
was a great shout in a very shrill accent, and after it 
ceased, I heard one of them cry aloud, Tolgo phonac; 
when in an instant I felt above an hundred arrows 
discharged on my left hand, which pricked. me like 
so many needles; and besides they shot another flight 
into the air, as we do bombs in Europe, whereof 
many I suppose fell on my body (though I felt them 
not), and some on my face, which I immediately 
covered with my left hanq.” When this shower of 
Hoog 
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arrows was over, I fell a-groaning with grief and pain, 
and then striving again to get loose, they discharged — 
another volley larger than the first, and some of 

them attempted with spears to stick me in the sides; 
but by good luck, I had on me a buff jerkin, which 
they could not pierce. I thought it the most prudent 
method to lie still, and my design was to continue 
so till night, when my left hand being already loose, 
I could easily free myself: and as for the inhabi- 
tants, I had reason to believe I might be a match 
for the greatest army they could bring against me 
if they were all of the same size with hrm that I 
saw. But fortune disposed otherwise .of me. 

When the people observed I was quiet, they dis- 
charged no more arrows: but, by the noise I heard, 

I knew théir numbers increased; and about four 
yards from me, over-against my right ear, I heard a 
knocking for above an hour, like that of people at 
work ; when turning my head that way, as well as 
the pegs and strings would permit me, I saw a stage 
erected, about a foot and half from the. ground, 

capable of holding four of the inhabitants, with two 
or three ladders to mount it: from whence one of 
them, who seemed to be a person of quality, made 
mea long speech, whereof I understood not one 
syllable. But I should have mentioned, that before 
the principal person began his oration, he ‘cried out 
three times, Langro dehul san (these words and the 
former were afterwards repeated and explained to 
me). Whereupon immediately about fifty of the 
inhabitants came and cut the strings that fastened 
the left side of my head, which gaye me the liberty 
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of tuřning it to the right, and of observing the person 
and gesture of him that was to speak. He appeared 
to be of a middle age, and taller than any of the 
other three who attended him, whereof one was a 
page that held up his train, and seemed to be some- 
what longer than my middle finger ; the others stood 
one on each side to support him. He acted evéry’ 
part of an orator, and I could observe many periods 
of threatening and others of promises, pity, , and 
kindness. I answered in a few words, but in the 
most submissive manner, lifting up my left hand 
and both” my eyes to the sun, as calling him for a 
witness; and being almost famished with hunger, 
' having re eaten’ a morsel for some hours before I 
left the ship, I found the demands ‘of nature so 
strong upon me, ‘that I could not forbear shewing my 
impatience (perhaps against the strict rules of 
decency) by putting my finger ea. tke A to ‘my 
mouth, to signify that I wanted fc food Hurgo 
(for. so they, call a great, lord, aie me afterwards learnt) 
understood me very well. He veral ladd led from the 









stage, aoe onma daf that several isho d be 
applied to. my sides, on. which ` abo ve. honde undred ` of. 
the inhabitants mounted, and w wards my 


mouth, Jaden“ with baskets full of ae which had 
been’ provided and sent thither by “the king's orders, 
upon n first intelligence * he PRA, ‘of. me. I 
observed th ere'was the flesh of several animals, but 
could not distinguish them by the taste. There — 
4 were Eri A legs, and loins, shaped like those of 

mutton, and very well dressed, but smaller than the 
wings of a lark, T ate them by two or three at a. 
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‘mouthful, ‘and took three loaves at a time, about the 
bigness of musket bullets. They supplied me as 
they could, shewing a thousand marks of wonder 
and, astonishment at my bulk and dppetite. I then 
made another sign that I wanted drink. They found 
‘by my eating, that a small quantity would not 
' suffice me, and being a most ingenious people, they 
flung up with great dexterity one of their largest 
hogsheads, then rolled it towards my hand, and beat 
-out the top; I drank it off at a draught, which I 
might well do, for it did not hold half a pint, and 
tasted like a small wine of Burgundy, ut much 
more delicious. They brought me a second hogs- 
head, which I dany in the same manner, and madè 
‘signs for more; but they had none to give me. 
When I had performed these wonders, they shouted 
for joy, {and danced upon my breast, repeating 
‘several times as they did at first, Hekinah degul. 
They made me a sign that I should throw down the . 
ple hapsheade, but first warning the people below 
out” of the way, crying, aloud, Borach 
er when they saw’ the vessels in the air, 
n Universal shout of H ekina degul. I 
Bonte ras -often tempted, while they were pass- 
ing backw ahs and forwards on my, “bod to seize 
forty or fi by i ofithe first that came in a reach, and 
‘dash them against the ground. “But thé remem- 
brance of what I had felt, which probably might not 
be the worst fhey could do, and the smise > “of 
shonour I made them, for so I interpre ed. my sub- 
missive beħaviour, soon drove out these imagina- 
tions. . Besides, I now considered myself as 
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bound by thé laws of hospitality to a people who 
had treated mepwith so much expense and magni- 
ficence. However, in my thoughts, I could not 
sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of these 
diminutive mortals, who durst venture to mount and 
walk upon my body, while one. of my hands was at 
liberty, without trembling at the very sight of so 
prodigious a creature as I must appear to them. 
After some time, when they observed that I made 
no more demands for meat, there appeared before 
me a person of high rank from his Imperial Majesty. 
His Excellency, having mounted on the small of my 
right leg, advanced forwards upto my face, with 
about a dozen of his retinue. And producing his 
credentials under the Signet Royal, which he applied 
close to my eyes, spoke about ten minutes, without 
any signs of anger, but with a kind of determinate 
resolution; often pointing forwards, which, as I 
afterwards found, was towards the capital city, 
about half a mile distant, whither, it was agreed by 
his Majesty in council, that I must be conveyed. I 
answered in few words, but to no purpose, and made 
a sign’with my hand that was loose, putting it to the 
other (but over his Excellency’shead, for fear of 
hurting him or his train) and then to my own head 
and body, to signify that I desired my liberty. It 
_ appeared that he understood me well enough, for he 
shook his head by way of disapprobation, and held 
his hand in a’posture, to shew that I must be 
’ carried as a prisoner. However, he’ made other 
signs to let me understand that I should have meat. 
and drink enough, and very good treatment. 
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Whereupon I once more thought of ‘attempting to 
break my bonds; but again, when I felt the smart 
of their arrows, upon’ my face and hands, which 
were all in blisters, and many of the darts 
still sticking in them; and observing likewise 
that the number of my enemies increased, I gave 
tokens, to let them know that they might do with 
me what they pleased. Upon this, the Hurgo and 
his train withdrew, with much civility and cheerful 
countenances. Soon after, I heard a general shout, 
with frequent repetitions of the words Peplom selan, 
and I felt great numbers of people on my“ left side, 
relaxing the cords to such a degree, that I was able 
to turn upon my right. But before this, they had 
daubed my face, and both my hands, with a sort of 
ointment very pleasant to the smell, which in a 
few minutes removed all the smart of their arrows. 
These circumstances, added to the refreshment I 
had received by their victuals and drink, which 
were very nourishing, disposed me to sleep. I slept 
about eight hours, as I was afterwards assured; and 
it was no wonder, for the physicians, by the 
Emperor's order, had mingled a sleepy potion in the 
hogsheads of wine. 

It seems that, upon the first moment I was 
discovered sleeping on the ground after my landing, 
the’ Emperor had early notice of it by an express; 


and determined in council that I should be tied in- 


the manner I have related (which was done in the 
night while I slept), that plenty of meat and drink 
should be sent to me, and a machine prepared to 
carry me to the capital city. 
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This resolution, perhaps, may appear very bold 
and dangerous, 'and'I am confident, would not be 
imitated by any prince in Europe, on the like 
occasion ; however, in my opinion, it was extremely 
prudent, as well as generous: for, supposing these 
people had endeavoured to kill me with their spears 
and arrows, while I was asleep, I should certainly 

have awaked with the first sense of smart, which 
_ might so far have roused my rage and strength, as 
to have enabled me to break the strings wherewith 
I was tied; after which, as they were not able to 
make resistance, so they could expect no mercy. 

These people are most excellent mathematicians, 
_ and arrived to a great perfection in mechanics, by 
the countenance and encouragement of the 
Emperor, who is a renowned patron of learning. 
This prince hath several machines fixed on wheels, 
for the carriage of trees, and other great weights. 
He often builds his largest men-of-war, whereof 
some are nine feet long, in the woods where the 
timber grows, and has them carried on these engines 
three or four hundred yards to the sea. Five 
hundred carpenters and engineers were immediately 
set at work to prepare the greatest engine they had. 
It was a frame of wood raised three inches from the 
ground, about seven feet long, and four wide, 
moving upon twenty-two wheels. The shout I 
heard was upon the arrival of this engine, which, it 
seems, set out in four hours after my landing. It 
was brought parallel to me as I lay. But the 
‘principal difficulty was, to raise and place me in 
this vehicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot high, 
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were erected for this purpose, and very strong cords, 
of the bigness of pack-thread, were fastened by 
hooks to many bandages, which the workmen had 
girt round my neck, my hands, my body, and my 
legs. Nine hundred of the strongest men were 
employed to draw up these cords by many pulleys 
fastened on the poles, and thus, in less than three 
hours, I was raised, and flung into the engine, and 
there tied fast. All this I was told, for, while the 
whole operation was performing, I lay in a profound 
sleep, by the force of that soporiferous medicine 
infused into my liquor. Fifteen hundrefl of the 
Emperor's largest horses, each about four inches 
and an half high, were employed to draw me towards 
the Metropolis, which, as I said, was half a mile 
distant. 

About four hours after we began our journey, I 
awaked by a very ridiculous accident; for the 
carriage being stopped a while to adjust something 
that was out of order, two or three of the young 
natives had the curiosity to see how I looked when 
I was asleep; they climbed up into the engine, and 
advancing very softly to my face, one of them, an 
officer in the Guards, put the sharp end of his half- 
pike a good way up into my left nostril, which 
tickled my nose like a straw, and made me sneeze 
violently: whereupon they stole off unperceived, 
and it was three weeks before I knew the cause of 
my awaking so suddenly. We made a long march 
the remaining part of that day, and rested at night 
with five hundred guards on each side of me, half 
with torches, and half with bows and arrows, ready 
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to shoot me, if I should offer to stir. The next 
morning at sun-rise we continued our march, and 
arrived within two hundred yards of the city gates 
about noon. The Emperor, and all his court, came 
out to meet us, but his great officers would by no 
means suffer his Majesty to endanger his person by 
mounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped, there 
stood an ancient temple, esteemed to be the largest 
in the whole kingdom, which, having been polluted 
some years before by an unnatural murder, was, 
according”*to the zeal of those people, looked on as 
profane, and therefore had been applied to common 
use, and all the ornaments and furniture carried 
away. In this edifice it was determined I should 
lodge. The great gate fronting to the north, was 
about four feet high, and almost two feet wide, 
through which I could easily creep. On each side 
of the gate was a small window, not above six inches 
from the ground: into that on the left side, the 
King’s smith conveyed four score and eleven chains, 
like those that hang to a lady’s watch in Europe, 
and almost as large, which were locked to my left 
leg, with six and thirty padlocks. Over-against 
this temple, on t’other side of the great highway, at 
twenty feet distance, there was a turret at least five 
feet high. Here the Emperor ascended, with many 
principal lords of his court, to have an opportunity 
of viewing me, as I was told, for I could not see 
them. It was reckoned, that above an hundred 
thousand inhabitants came out of the town upon 
the same errand; and, in spite of my guards, I 
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believe there could not be fewer than ten thousand, 
at several times, who mounted my body by the 
help of ladders. But a proclamation was soon 
issued to forbid it, upon pain of death. When the 
workmen found it was impossible for me to break 
loose, they cut all the strings that bound me; where- 
upon I rose up with as melancholy a disposition as 
ever I had in my life. But the noise and astonish- 
ment of the people, at seeing me rise and walk, are 
not to be expressed. The chains that held my left 
leg, were about two yards long, and gave me not 
only the liberty of walking backwards and forwards in 
semicircle, but, being fixed within four inches of the 
gate, allowed me to ereep in, and lie at my full 
length in the temple. 


Jonathan Swift. 
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ms, ib ON COURAGE* 


“I was asked the other day to send to a new maga- 
zine a statement as to the event of the war which 
had made the deepest impression on me. Without 
hesitation I selected the remarkable Christmas 
demonstrations in Flanders. > Here were men who 
for weeks and months past had been engaged in 
the task of stalking each other and killing each 
other, and suddenly under the influence of a 
common memory, they repudiate the whole gospel 
of war and declare the gospel of brotherhood. Next 
day they began killing each other again as the 
obedient instruments of governments they do not 
control and of motives they do not understand. 
But the fact remains. It is a beam of light in the 
darkness, rich in meaning and hope. 

But if I were asked to name the instance of 
individual action which had most impressed me 
I should find the task more difficult. Should I 
select something that shows how war depraves, or 
something that shows how it ennobles? If the 
latter I think I would choose that beautiful incident 
of the sailor on the Formidable. 

He had won by ballot a place in one of the 
boats. The ship was going down, but he was to 
be saved. One pictures the scene: The boat is 
waiting to take him to the shore and safety. He 


* By kind permission of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons. Ltd., 
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looks at the old comrades who have lost in the © 
ballot and who stand there doomed to death. He > 
feels the passion for life surging within him. /He 
sees the cold, dark sea waiting to engulf its victims. 
And in that great moment—the greatest moment 
that can come to any man—he makes the triumph- 
ant choice. He turns to one of his comrades. 
* You've got parents,’’ he says. “I haven’t.” 
And with that word—so heroic in its simplicity 
—he makes the other take his place in the boat and 
signs his own death warrant. a 

I see him on the deck among his doomed fellows, 
watching the disappearing boat until the final plunge 
comes and all is over. The sea never took a braver 
man to its bosom. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than 
GIE -o c= 

Can you read that story without some tumult 
within you—without feeling that humanity itself 
is ennobled by this great act and that you are, in 
some mysterious way, better for the deed? That 
is the splendid fruit of all such sublime sacrifice. 
It enriches the whole human family. It makes us’ 
lift our heads with pride that we are men—that 
there is in us at our best this noble gift of valiant . 
unselfishness, this glorious prodigality that spends 
life itself for something greater than life. If we’ 
had met this nameless sailor we should have found’ 
him perhaps a very ordinary ‘man, with plenty of’ 
failings, doubtless, like the rest of us, and without 
any idea that he had in him the priceless jewel 
beside which crowns and coronets are empty baubles.’ 
He was something greater than he knew. : 
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How many of us could pass such a test? What 
should I do? What would you'do? We neither of 
us know, for we are as great a.mystery to ourselves 
as we are to our neighbours. Bob“-Aeres said he 
found that “‘a man may have e deal of valour in 
him without knowing it,’’ and it -is equally © true 
that a man may be more website than 
he himself suspects. Only the'oceasion discovers 
of what stuff we are made—whether we are © heroes 
or cowards, saints or sinners, A blustering manner 
will not reveal the one any more than a long face 
will reveal the other 4 

The merit of this sailor's PA a was that it 
was done with calculation—in cold blood, as it 
were, with that ‘' two-o'clock-in-the-morning cour- 
age ' of which Napoleon spoke as the real thing. 
Many of us could do brave things in hot blood, with 
a sudden rush of the spirit, who would fail if we had 
time, as this man had, to pause and think, to 
reckon, to doubt, to grow cold and selfish. The 
merit of his deed is that it was an act of physical 
courage based on the higher quality of moral 
courage. 

Nor because a man fails in the great moment is 
he necessarily all a coward. Mark Twain was once 
talking to a friend of mine on the subject of courage 
in men, and spoke of a man whose name is asso- 
ciated with a book that has become a_ classic. 
“ I knew him well,” he said, ** and I knew him as a 
brave man. Yet he once did the most cowardly 
thing I Feta ever heard of any man, He was in a 
shipwreck, and as the ship was going down he 
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snatched a lifebelt from a woman passenger and 
put it on himself. He was saved, and she was 
drowned. ‘And in spite of that frightful act I think 
he was not a coward. I know there was not a day 
of his life afterwards when he would not willingly 
and in cold blood have given his life to recall 
that shameful act.’" 

In this case the failüre was not in moral courage, 
but in physical courage. He was demoralised by 
the peril, and the physical coward came upper- 
most. If he had had time to recover kis moral 
balance he would have died an honourable death. 
It is no uncommon thing for a man to have in him 
‘the elements both of the hero and the coward. 
You remember that delightful remark of Mrs. 
Disraeli, one of the most characteristic of the many | 
quaint sayings attributed to that strange woman. 
* Dizzy,’’ she said, “‘ has wonderful moral courage, 
but no physical courage. I always have to pull the 
string of his shower bath.’" It is a capital illustra- 
tion of that conflict of the coward and the brave 
man that takes place in most of us. Dizzy’s moral 
courage carried him to the bath, but there his physi- 
cal courage failed him. He could not pull the string 
that administered the cold shock. The bathroom 
is rich in such secrets, and life teems with them. 

The true hero is he who unites the two qualities. 
The physical element is the more plentiful. For 
one man who will count the cost of sacrifice and, 
having counted it, pay the price with unfaltering 
heart, there are many who will answer the sudden 
call to meet peril with swift defiance. The courage 
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that snatches a comrade from under the guns of 
the enemy ora child from the flames is, happily, 
not uncommon. It is inspired by an impulse that 
takes men out of themselves and by a certain spirit 
of challenge to fate that every one with a sporting 
instinct loves to take. But the act of the sailor 
of the Formidable was a much bigger thing. Here 
was no thrill of gallantry and no sporting risk. He 
dealt in cold certainties: the boat and safety ; the 
ship and death; his life or the other’s. And he 
thought åf his comrade's old parents at home and 
chose death. i 

It was a great end. I wonder whether you or I 
would be capable of it. I would give much to feel 
that I could answer in the. affirmative—that I 
could take my stand on the spiritual plane of that 
unknown sailor. | 
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A PROOF THAT EVEN THE HUMBLEST FORTUNE MAY 
GRANT HAPPINESS, WHICH DEPENDS NOT ON CIR- 
CUMSTANCES BUT CONSTITUTION. 


The place of our retreat was in a little neigh- 
bourhood, consisting of farmers, who tilled their own 
grounds, and were equal strangers to opulence and 
poverty. As they had almost all the conveniences of 
life within themselves, they seldom visited towns or 
cities, in search of superfluity. Remote from the 
polite they still retained the primæval simplicity of 
manners; and frgual by habit, they scarce knew 
that temperance was a virtue. They wrought with 
cheerfulness on days of labour; but observed festi- 
vals as intervals of idleness and pleasure. They 
kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love-knots on 
Valentine morning, ate pancakes on Shrovetide, 
shewed their wit on the first of April, and religiously 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being apprized 
of our approach, the whole neighbourhood came out 
to meet their minister, drest in their finest. 
clothes, and preceded by a pipe and tabor: a feast 
also was provided for our reception, at which we 
sate cheerfully down; and what the conversation 
wanted in wit, was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a 
sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood 
behind, and a prattling river before: on one side a 
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meadow, on the other a green. My farm consisted 
of about twenty acres of excellent land, having 
given an hundred pound for my predecessor’s good- 
will. Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little 
enclosures; the elms and hedge-rows appearing with 
inexpressible beauty. © My house consisted of but 
one story, and was covered with thatch, which gave 
it an air of great snugness; the walls on the inside 
were nicely whitewashed, and my daughters under- 
took to adorn them with pictures of their own 
designinge Though the same room served us for 
parlour and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. 
Besides, as it was kept with the utmost neatness, 
the dishes, plates, and coppers being well scoured, 
and all disposed in bright rows on the shelves, the 
eye was agreeably relieved, and did not want richer 
furniture. There were three other apartments, one 
for my wife and me, another for our two daughters, 
within our own, and the third with two beds, for 
the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws, was re- 
gulated in the following manner: by sun-rise we all 
assembled in our common apartment; the fire being 
previously kindled by the servant. After we had 
saluted each other with proper ceremony, for I al- 
ways thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms 
of good breeding, without which freedom ever 
destroys friendship, we all bent in gratitude to that 
Being who gave us another day. This duty being 
performed, my son and I went to pursue our usual 
industry abroad, while my wife and daughters em- 
ployed themselves in providing breakfast, which was 
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always ready at a certain time. I allowed half an 
hour for this meal, and an hour for dinner; which 
time was taken up in innocent mirth between my 
wife and daughters, and in philosophical arguments 
between my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued 
our labours after it was gone down, but returned 
home to the expecting family; where smiling looks, 
a neat hearth, and pleasant fire were prepared for 
our reception. Nor were we without guests; some- 
times farmer Flamborough, our talkative neighbour, 
and often the blind piper, would pay us a Visit, and 
taste our gooseberry wine; for the making of which 
we had lost neither the receipt nor the reputation. 
These harmless people had several ways of being 
good company; while one played, the other would 
sing some soothing ballad, Johnny Armstrong's Last 
Good Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. The 
night was concluded in the manner we began the 
morning, my youngest boys being appointed to read 
the lessons of the day, and he that read loudest, 
distinctest, and best, was to have an half-penny on 
Sunday, to put in the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of 
finery, which all my sumptuary edicts could not 
restrain. How well soever I fancied my lectures 
against pride had conquered the vanity of my 
daughters yet I still found them secretly attached 
to all their former finery; they still loved laces, 
ribands, bugles, and catgut; my wife herself retain- 
ed a passion for her crimson paduasoy, because I 
formerly happened to say it became her. 
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The first Sunday in particular their behaviour 
served to mortify me: I had desired my girls the 
preceding night to be drest early the next day; for 
I always*loved to be at church a good while before 
the rest of the congregation. They punctually obey- 
ed my directions; but when we were to assemble in 
the morning at breakfast, down came my wife and 
daughters, drest out in all their former splendour: 
their hair plastered up with pomatum, their faces 
patched to taste, their trains bundled up in an heap 
behind, and rustling at every motion. I could not 
help smiling at their vanity, particularly that of my 
wife, from whom I expected more discretion. -In 
this exigence, therefore, my only resource was to 
order my son, with an important air, to call, our 
coach. The girls were amazed at the command; 
but I repeated-it with more solemnity than before. 
—‘* Surely, my dear, you jest,” cried my wife, *‘ we 
can walk it perfectly well: we want no coach to 
‘carry us now.’ ‘‘ You mistake, child,” returned I, 
" we do want a coach; for if we walk to church in 
this trim, the very children in the parish will hoot 


after us.” ‘‘ Indeed,” replied my wife, ‘‘ I always 
imagined that my Charles was fond of seeing his 
children neat and handsome about him.’’—‘‘ You 


may be as neat as you please,” interrupted I, ‘‘ and 
I shall love you the better for it; but all this is not 
neatness, but frippery. These rufflings, and pink- 
“ings, and patchings will only make us hated by all 
the wives of our neighbours. No, my children," 
continued I, more gravely, ‘‘ those. gowns may be 
saltered into something of a plainer cut; for finery is 
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very unbecoming in us who want the means of 

decency. I do not know whether such flouncing and 

shredding is becoming even in the rich, if we consi- 

der, upon a moderate calculation, that the naked- 

ness of the indigent world may be clothed from the 

trimmings of the vain.’ 

This remonstrance had the proper effect; they 

went with great composure, that very instant, to 

DE change their dress; and the next day I had the 

4 satisfaction of finding my daughters, at their own 

| D request, employed in cutting up their trains into 

a Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little 

y 4 ones, and what was still more satisfactory, the 
gowns seemed improved by this curtailing. 
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A NEW AND GREAT ACQUAINTANCE INTRODUCED. WHAT 
WE PLACE MOST HOPES UPON, GENERALLY PROVES 
MOST FATAL. 


At a small distance from the house, my pre- 
decessor had made a seat, overshaded by an hedge 
of hawthorn and honey-suckle. Here, when the 
weather was fine and our labour soon finished, we 
usually sat together, to enjoy an extensive land- 
scape, in the calm of the evening. +- Here too we 
drank tea, which was now become an occasional 
banquet; and as we had it but seldom, it diffused a 
new joy, the preparations for it being made with no 
small share of bustle and ceremony. On these 
occasions our two little ones always read for us, 
and they were regularly served after we had done. 
Sometimes, to give a variety to our amusements, 
the girls sung to the guitar; and while they thus 
formed a little concert, my wife and 1 would stroll 
down the sloping field, that was embellished with | 
blue bells and centaury, talk of our children with 
rapture, and enjoy the breeze that wafted both 
health and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that every situ- 
ation in life may bring its own peculiar pleasures: 
every morning waked us to a repetition of toil; but 
the evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on a holi- 
day, for I kept such as intervals of relaxation from 
labour, that I had drawn out my family to our usual 
place of amusement, and our young musicians began 
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their usual concert. As we were thus engaged, , 

saw a stag bound nimbly by, within about Ail. 
paces of where we were sitting, and by its panting it 
seemed pressed by the hunters. We had not much 
time to reflect upon the poor animal's distress, when 
we perceived the dogs and horsemen come sweeping 
along at some distance behind, and making the very 
path it had taken. I was instantly for returning in 
with my family; but either curiosity or surprise, or 
some more hidden motive, held my wife and daughters 
to their seats. The huntsman, who rode foremost, 
passed us with great swiftness, followed by four or 
five persons more, who seemed in equal haste. At 
last, a young gentleman of more genteel appearance 
than the rest came forward, and for a while regarding 


' us instead of pursuing the chase, stopped short, and 


> 


giving his horse to a servant who attended, ap- 
proached us with a careless superior air. He seemed 
to want no introduction, but was going to salute my 
daughters as one certain of a kind reception; but 
they had early learned the lesson of looking pre- 
sumption out of countenance. Upon which he let us 
know his name was Thornhill, and that he was owner 
of the estate that lay for some extent round us. He 
again, therefore, offered to salute the female part of 


the family, and such was the power of fortune ‘and 


fine clothes, that he found no second repulse. As his 


address, though confident, was easy, we soon became 


morë familiar; and perceiving musical instruments 
lying near, he begged to be favoured with a song, 
As I did not approve of such disproportioned ac- 
* quaintances, I winked upon my daughters in order to 
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prevent their compliance ; but my hint was éounten” Èi 
acted by one from their mother; so that with a 
_ cheerful air, they gave us a favourite song of Dryden's. 
Mr. Thornhill seemed highly delighted with their 
K, performance and choice, and then took up the guitar 
himself. He played but very indifferently; how- 
ever, my eldest daughter repaid his former applausé 
with interest, and assured him that his’ tones were 
louder than even those of her master. At this com- 
pliment he bowed, which she returned with a courtesy. 
"h; He praised her taste, and she commended his under- F 
t standing? an age could not have made them better 
acquainted; while the fond mother, too, equally ~. 
happy, insisted upon her Jandlord’s stepping in, bn 
tasting a glass of her gooseberry. The whole family 
seemed earnest to please him: my girls attempted * 
to entertain him with topics they thought most ' 
: modern, while Moses, on the contrary, gave him a 
= question or two from the ancients, for which he had. 
l the satisfaction of being laughed at: my little Tona 
were no less busy, and fondly stuck @lose to the 
_ Stranger. All my endeavours could scar¢e keep the 
__ ditty fingers from handling and tarnishing the lace 
B, 3 on his clothes, and lifting up the flaps of his pocket. 
~ holes, to see what was there. At the approach of 
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ta evening he took leave; but not till he had. requeste: 
permission to renew his visit, which, as he was our: 
e landlord, we most readily agreed to. T 


i As soon as he was gonë, my wife calléd a council ~ 

on the conduèt of the day. She was of o inion, that 

"a it was a most fortunate hit; for that she É n 
even stranger things than that brought to b 
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hoped again to see thé day in which we might hold 
up our heads with the best of them; and concluded, 
she protested she could see no reason why the two 
Miss Wrinklers should marry great fortunes, and her 
children get none. As this last argument was direct- . Ta 
ed to me, I protested I could see no reason for it- 
neither, nor why Mr. Simkins got the ten, thousand. fa 
pound prize in the lottery, and we sate down with a. 
blank. ‘‘ I protest, Charles,” cried my wife, ‘‘ this 
is the way you always damp my girls and me when 
we are in spirits. Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what do 


you, think of our new visitor? Don’t you hink he É 


, seemed to be good-natured ?''—' Immensely so, 
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indeed, mamma,’ replied she. ‘‘ I think he has a 
great deal to say upon everything, and is never at a 
loss; and the more trifling the subjeet, the more he 
has to say,’’—‘‘ Yes,” cried Olivia, ‘‘ he is well 
enough for a man; but for my part, I don’t much 
like him, he is so extremely impudent and familiar; 
‘but on the guitar he is shocking.’ These two last 
- I interpreted by contraries. I found by this 
at Sophia internally despised, as much as Olivia 
secretly admired him.—‘‘ Whatever may be your 
opinions of him, my children,” cried I, *‘ to confess 
the truth, he has not prepossessed me in his favour. 
Disproportioned friendships ever terminate in disgust ; 
and I thought, notwithstanding all his ease, that he ~ 
ed perfectly sensible of the distance between us. 
‘Let us keep to companions of our own rank. There 
is no character more contemptible than a man that 
is @ oe and I can see no reason why i 
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fort unting women should not be contemptible- 
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too. ‘Thus, at best, we shall be Mattern this if his . 


views are honourable; but if they be otherwise! I 
should shudder but «to think of that! It is true I 
have no apprehensions from the conduct of my 


children, but I think there are some from his 


character. I would have proceeded, but for the in- 
terruption of a servant from the ‘Squire, who, with 
his compliments, sent us a side of venison, and a 
promise to dine with us some days after. This well- 
timed present pleaded more powerfully in his favour, 
than anything I had to say could obviate. I there- 
fore continued silent, satisfied with just having 
pointed out danger, and leaving it to their own 
discretion to avoid it. That virtue which requires to 
be ever guarded, is scarce worth the sentinel. 


- 
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h THE HAPPINESS OF A COUNTRY FIRE-SIDE. 


As we carried on the former dispute with same. 


degree of warmth, in order to accommodate matters, 


it was universally agreed, that we should have a part 


-of the venison for supper, and the girls undertook the 
task with alacrity. ‘* I am sorry,” cried I, “ that we 


have no neighbour or stranger. to take a part in this 


good cheer: feasts of this kind acquire a double | 


relish-from hospitality.’-—‘‘ Bless me,” cried my 
wife, ‘‘ here comes our good friend, Mr. Burchell, 


that saved our Sophia, and that run you down fairly 


in the argument.” ‘*‘ Confute me in argument, 
child!"’ cried I. ‘* You mistake there, my dear, I 
believe there are but few that can do that: I never 
dispute your abilities at making a goose-pie, and I beg 


you'll leave argument to me.” As I spoke, poor Mr. 


Burchell ehtered the house, and was welcomed by the 
family, who shook him heartily by the hand, while 
little Dick officiously reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man’s friendship for 


two reasons: because I knew that he wanted mine, 
and I knew him to be friendly as far as he was able. 


He was known in our neighbourhood by the character 


of the poor Gentleman that would do no good when 


he was young, though he was not yet thirty. He 
would at intervals talk with great good sense; but 
in general he was fondest of the company of children, 
whom he used to call harmless little men. He was 
famous, I found, for singing them ballads, and telling 
them stories; and seldom went out without 1a: 


. 
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thing in his pockets for them, a piece of gingerbread, 
or an half-penny whistle. He generally came for a 
few days into our neighbourhood once a year, and 
_ lived upon the neighbour’s hospitality. He sate down 
to supper among us, and my wife was not sparing of 
her gooseberry wine. The tale went round: he 
=~ Sung us old songs, and gave the children the story of 
» the Buck of Beverland, with the history of patient 
: Grissel, the adventures of Catskin, and then Fair 
» Rtosamond’s Bower. Our cock, which always crew 
at eleven, now told us it was time for repose; but 
an unforeseen difficulty started about lodging the 
stranger—all our beds were already taken up, and it 
á was too late to send him to the next alehouse. In 
this dilemma, little Dick offered him his part of the 
bed, if his brother Moses would let him lie with him ; 
» and I,” cried Bill, ‘‘ will give Mr. Burchell my 
part, if my sisters will take me to theirs.’’—‘‘ Well 
done, my good children,” cried I, ‘* hospitali is- 
one of the first Christian duties. The beast retires 
to its shelter, and the bird flies to its nest, but help- 
less man can only find refuge from his fellow- 
„creature. The greatest stranger in this world was he 
that came to save it. He never had an house, as if 
willing to see what hospitality was left remaining 
amongst us. Deborah, my dear,” cried I to my 
wife, *‘ give those boys a lump of sugar each, and let 
_ Diek’s be the largest, because he spoke first.’’ 

In the morning early I called out my whole 
family to‘help at saving an after-growth of hay, and 
qur guest offering his assistance, he was accepted 

“among the number. Our labours went on lightly : 
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we turned the swath to the wind. 1 went foremost, 
and the rêst followed in due sué¢ession. I could not 
avoid, however, observing the assiduity of Mr. 
Burchell in assisting my daughter Sophia in her part 
_ of the task. When he had finished his own, he*Would 
join in her’s and enter into a close conversation: 
but I had too good an opinion of Sophia’s understand- 
ing, and was too well convinced of her ambition, to a j 
be under any uneasiness from a man of broken 
fortune. When we were finished for the day, Mr. a 
Burchell was invited as on the night before, but he 
refused, as he was to lie that night at a neighbour's, 
to whose child he was carrying a whistle. When gone, 
our conversation at supper turned upon our late un- 
fortunate guest. ‘‘ What a strong instance," said I, 
‘t is that poor man of the miseries attending a’ youth 
of levity and extravagance. He by no means wants 
sense, which only serves to aggravate his former folly. 
Poor forlorn creature, where are now the revellers, 
the flatterers that he could once inspire and com- à 
mand! Gone, perhaps, to attend the bagnio pander, 
grown rich by his extravagance. They once praised 
him, and now they applaud the pander: tħeir for- 
mer raptures at his wit are now converted into 
sarcasms at his folly: he is poor, and perhaps de- 
Serves poverty, for he has neither the ambition to be 
independent, nor the skill to be useful.”’ Prompted 
perhaps by some secret reasons, I delivered this ob- 
servation with too much acrimony, which my Sophia 
gently reproved. ‘‘ Whatsoever his former conduct 
may have been, papa, his cirtumstahces should 
exempt him from censure now. His presony indi- 
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gence is a sufñcient. punishment for former folly; 
and I have heard my papa himself say, that we should 
never strike our unnecessary blow at a victim over 
whom Providence holds the scourge of its resent- 
ment.” ‘“ You are right, Sophy,” cried my son 
Moses, “‘ and one of the ancients finely represents so 
malicious a conduct, by the attempts of a rustic to 
flay Marsyas, whose skin, the fable tells us, had been 
wholly stripped off by another. Besides, I don’t 
know if this poor man’s situation be so bad as my 
father would represent it. We are not to judge of 
the feelings of others, by what we might feel in their 
place. However dark the habitation of the mole to 
our eyes, yet the animal itself finds the apartment 

X sufficiently lightsome. And to confess a truth, this 
man’s mind seems fitted to his station, for I never 
heard any one more sprightly than he was to-day, 
when he conversed with you.’’—This was said with- 
out the least design; however, it excited a blush, 
which she strove to cover by an affected laugh, as- 
suring him, that she scarce took any notice of what he 
said to her, but that she believed he might once have 
been a very fine gentleman. The readiness with which 
she undertook to vindicate herself, and her blushing, 
were symptoms I did not internally approve: but I 
repressed my suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next day: my 
wife went to make the venison pasty. Moses sate 
reading, while I taught the little ones: my daughters 
seemed equally busy with the rest, and I observed 

' them for a good while cooking something over the fire. 
i I at first supposed they were assisting their mother, 
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but little Dick informed me in a whisper, that they 
were making a wash for the face. Washes of all kinds 
I had a natural antipathy to, for I knew that instead 
of mending the complexion they spoiled it. I therefore i 
approached my chair by sly degrees to the fire, and 
grasping the poker, as if it wanted mending, seem- 
ingly by accident, overturned the whole compoatngy 

and it was too late to begin another. g” 





Oliver Goldsmith. 
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TREASURES HIDDEN IN BOOKS 


Granting that we had both the will and the sense 
to choose our friends well, how few of us have the 
Power! or, at least, how limited, for most, is the 
Sphere of choice! Nearly all our associations are 
determined by chance, or necessity; and restricted 
within a narrow circle. We cannot know whom we 
‘would; and those whom we know, we cannot have at 
»@ur side when we most need them. All the higher 
circles of human intelligence are, to those beneath, 
only momentarily and partially open.. We may, by 
 »-g00d. fortune, obtain a glimpse of a great poet, and 
hear the sound of his voice; or put a question to a man 
of science, and be answered good-humouredly. We 
may intrude ten minutes’ talk on a cabinet minister, 

$ Snswered probably with words worse than silence, 
being deceptive; or snatch, once or twice in our lives, 
the privilege of throwing a bouquet in the path of a 
Princess, or arresting the kind glance of a Queen. And 
yet these momentary chances we covet; and spend our 
years, and passions, and powers in pursuit of little 
more than these; while, meantime, there is a society 
»eontinually open to us, of people who will talk to us 
as long as we like, whatever our rank or occupation ;— 
+ talk to us in the best words they can choose, and with 
thanks if we listen to them. And this society, because 
it is so numerous and so gentle,—and can be kept 
waiting round us all day long, not to grant audience, 

but to gain it ;— kings and statesmen lingering patient- 
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ly in those plainly furnished and narrow anterooms, 
our bookcase shelves, —we make no account of that 
company,—perhaps never listen to a word they would 
say, all day long! 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think within your- 
selves, that the apathy with which we regard this com- 
pany of the noble, who are praying us to listen to 
them, and the passion with which we pursue the | 
company, probably of the ignoble, who despise us, ing 
who have nothing to teach us, are grounded in this— —_ 
that we can see the faces of the living men, and it is $ 
themselyes, and not their sayings, with which wë đe- 
sire to become familiar. But it is not so. Suppose 

r you never were to see their faces;—suppose you eould 
be put behind a screen in the statesman’s cabinet, om- 
the prince's ¢hamber, would you not be glad to listen __ 
to their words, though you were forbidden to advance — 
beyond the screen? And when the screen is onya 
little less, folded in two, instead of four, and you can s 
be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that bind 
a book, and listen, all day long, not to the casual talk, 
but to the studied, determined, chosen addresses of the — 
wisest of men;—this station of audience, and honour- 
able privy council, you despise | 

But perhaps Be will say that it is because the 
living people talk of things that are passing, and are 
of immediate interest to you, that you desire to hear 
them. Nay; that cannot be so, for the living people 
will themselves tell you about passing matters, 
much better in their writings than in their careless 
talk. But I admit that this motive does in- 
fluence you, so far as you prefer those rapid and 
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ephemeral writings to slow and enduring writings— 
books, properly so-called. For all books are 
‘divisible into two classes, the books of the 
hour, and the books of all time. Mark this distinction 
—it is not one of quality only. It is not merely the 
bad book that does not last, and the good one that 
‘does. It is a distinction of species. There are good 
books for the hour, and good ones for all time: bad 
books for the hour and bad ones for all time. I must 
‘define the two kinds before I go farther. 

The good book of the hour, then,—I do not speak 


ofthe bad ones—is simply the useful or pleasant talk 
of some person whom you cannot otherwise converse 


with, printed for you. Very useful often, telling you 


_ what you need to know; very pleasant often, as a 


sensible friend’s present talk would be. These bright ac- 
counts of travels; good-humoured and witty discus- 
sions of questions; lively or pathetic story-telling in 
‘the form of novel; firm fact-telling, by the real agents 
concerned in the events of passing history ;—all these 
books of the hour, multiplying among us as education 


and possession of the present age: we ought to be 
entirely thankful for them, and entirely ashamed of 
ourselves if we make no good use of them. But we 
amake the worst possible use, if we allow them to usurp 
the place of true books: for, strictly speaking, they are 
not books at all, but merely letters or newspapers in 
good print. Our friend’s letter may be delightful, or 
necessary, to-day: whether worth keeping or not, is 
‘to be considered. The newspaper may be entirely 
proper at breakfast time, ne aysured)y it is not reading 
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for all day. So though bound up in a volume, the 
long letter which gives you so pleasant an account of ~ 
the inns, and roads, and weather last year at such a 
place, or which tells you that amusing story, or gives. 
you the real circumstances of such and such events, 
however valuable for occasional reference, may not. 
be, in the real sense of the word, a “‘book’’ at all, nor, 
in the real sense, to be *‘ read.’’ A book is essentially 
not a talked thing, but a written thing; and written, 
not with the view of mere communication, but of 
permanence. ‘The book of talk is printed only because 
its author cannot speak to thousands of people at 
once; if he could, he would—the volume is mere mul- — 
tiplication of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend’ 

in India; if you could, you would; you write instead: 
that is mere conveyance of voice. But a book is — 
written, not to multiply the voice merely, not to- 
carry it merely, but to preserve it. The author has 
something to say which he perceives to be true and 
useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no- 
one has yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else 
can Say it. He is bound to say it, clearly and melo- 
diously if he may; clearly, at all events. In the sum _ 
of his life he finds this to be the thing, or group of 
things, manifest to him;—this the piece of true 
knowledge, or sight, which his share of sunshine and 
earth has permitted him to seize. He would faih set. 
it down for ever; engrave it on rock, if he could; say- 
ing “ This is the best of me; for the rest, I ate, and 
drank, and slept, loved, ant hated like another; my 
life was as the vapour, and is not; but this I saw and 
knew: this, if anything of mine, is worth your 
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That is his “ writing;’’ it 1s, in his small 
human way, and with whatever degree of true inspi- 
ration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That 
is a “‘ Book.” 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written? 

But, again, I ask you, do you, at all believe in 
honesty, or at all in kindness? or do you think there 
is never any honesty or benevolence in wise people? 
None of us, I hope, are so unhappy as to think that. 
Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s work is honestly 
and benevolently done, that bit is his book, or his 
piece of art. It is mixed always with evil fragments 
—ill-done, redundant, affected work. But if you read 
rightly, you will easily discover the true bits, and 
those are the book. 

Now books of this kind have been written in all 
ages by their greatest men:—by great leaders, great 
statesmen, and great thinkers. These are all at your 
ehoice; and life is short. You have heard as much 
before ;—yet have you measured and mapped out this 
short life and its possibilities? Do you know, if you 
read this, that you cannot read that—that what you 
lose to-day you cannot gain to-morrow? Will you go 
and gossip with your housemaid or your stable-boy, 
when you may talk with queens and kings; or flatter 
yourselves that it is with any worthy consciousness of 
your own claims to respect that you jostle with the 
common crowd for entree here, and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal court is open to you, 
with its society wide as the world, multitudinous as 
its days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place 





and time? Into that you may enter always; in that 
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you may take fellowship and rank according tọ your 
wish; from fhat, oncé entered into it, you tan never 
be outcast but by your own fault; by your aristocracy 
of companionship there, your own inherent aristo- 
cracy will be assuredly tested, and the motives with 
which you strive to take high place in the society of 
the living, measured, as to all the truth and sincerity 
that are in them, by the place you desire to take in 
this company of the Dead. 

‘“ The place you desire,” and the place you fit 
yourself for, I must also say; because observe, this 
eourt of the past differs from all living aristocracy in 
this :—if is open to labour and to merit, but to nothing 
else. No wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no 
artifice deceive, the guardian of those Elysian gates. 
In the deep sense, no vile or vulgar person ever en- 


ters there. At the portieres of that silent Faubourg g 


St. Germain, there is but brief question, ‘‘ Do you, 
deserve to enter? Pass. Do you ask to be the com-, 
panion of nobles? Make yourself noble, and you shall ` 
be. Do you long for the conversation of the wise? 
Learn to understand it, and you shall hear it. ‘Büt 
on other terms ?—no. If you will not rise to us, we 
cannot stoop to you. The living lord may assume 
courtesy, the living philosopher explain his thought 
to you with considerate pain; but here we -neitl er. 
feign nor interpret; you must rise to the level of our 
thoughts if you would be gladdened by them, and 
share our feelings, if you would recognise our pre- 
sence.’ 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit 
that it is much. You must, in a word, love these 
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people, if you are to be among them. No ambition 
of any use. They scorn your ambition. You must 
love them, and show your love in these two following 
ways. 

I.—First, by a true desire to be taught by them, 
and to enter into their thoughts. To enter into 
theirs, observe; not to find your own expressed by 
them. If the person who wrote the book is not wiser 
than you, you need not read it; if he be, he will think 
differently from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, ‘‘ How good 
this is—that’ s exactly what I think! °” But the right 
feeling is, ‘“ How strange that is! I never thought of 
that before, and yet I see it is true; or if I do not now, 
I hope I shall, some day.’ But whether thus sub- 
missively or not, at least be sure that you go to the 





author to get at his meaning, not to find yours. Judge 


it afterwards, if you think yourself qualified to do so; 
but ascertain it first. And be sure also, if the suitor 
is worth anything, that you will not get at his mean- 
ing all at once;—nay, that at his whole meaning you 
will not for a long time arrive in any wise. Not that 
he does not say what he means, and in strong words 
too; but he cannot say it all; and what is more 
strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in parables, 
in order that he may be sure you want it. I cannot 
quite see the reason of this, nor analyse that cruel 
reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes 
them always hide their deeper thought. They do not 
give it you by way of help, but of reward, and will 
make themselves sure that you deserve it before they 
allow you to reach it. But it is the same with the 
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physical type of wisdom, gold. There seems, to you 
and me, no reason why the electric forces of the 
-earth should not carry whatever there is of gold within 
it at once to the mountain tops, so that kings and 
people might know that all the gold they could get 
~was there, and without any trouble of digging, or 
anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut it away, and 
coin as much as they needed. But Nature does not 
manage it so. She puts it in little fissures in the 
earth, nobody knows where: you may dig long and 
find none; you must dig painfully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. 
When you come to a good book, you must ask your- 
self, “| Am I inclined to work as an Australian miner 
would? Are my pick-axes and shovels in good order, 
and am I in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to 
the elbow, and my breath good, and my temper?’’ 
And, keeping the figure a little longer, even at cost 
‘of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the 
metal you are in search of being the author’s mind 
or meaning, his words are as the rock which you have 
to crush and smelt in order to get at it. And your 
pick-axes are your own care, wit, and learning; your 
smelting furnace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not 
hope to get at any good author’s meaning without 
those tools and that fire; often you will need sharpest, 
finest chiselling, and patientest fusing, before you can 
gather one grain of the metal. 


John Ruskin. 
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Shylock, the Jew, lived at Venice: he was an, 
usurer, who had amassed an immense fortune by lend- 
ing money at great interest to Christian merchants. 
Shylock being a hard-hearted man, exacted the pay- 
ment of the money he lent with such severity, that 
he was much disliked by all good men, and parti- 
cularly by Anthonio, a young merchant of Venice; and 
Shylock as much hated Anthonio because he used to, 
lend money to people in distress, and would never- 
take any interest for the money he lent; therefore. 
there was great enmity between this covetous Jew. 
and the generous merchant Anthonio. Whenever. 
Anthonio met Shylock on the Rialto (or Exchange), 
he used to reproach him with his usuries and hard 
dealings;. which the Jew would bear with seeming. 
patience, while he secretly meditated revenge. 

- Anthonio was the kindest man that lived, the best 
conditioned, and had the most unwearied spirit in. 
doing courtesies; indeed he was one in whom the. 
ancient Roman honour more appeared than in any: 
that drew breath in Italy. He was greatly beloved 
by all his fellow-citizens; but the friend’ who was: 
nearest and dearest to his heart was Bassanio, a noble 
Venetian, who, having but a small patrimony, had 
nearly exhausted his little fortune by living in too. 
expensive a manner for his slender means, as young 
men of high rank with small fortunes are too apt to, 
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do. Whenever Bassanio wanted money, Anthonio 


assisted him; and it seemed as if they had but one 
heart and one purse between them. 

One day Bassanio came to Anthonio, and told 
him that he wished to repair his fortune by a wealthy 
marriage with a lady whom he dearly loved, whose 
father, that was lately dead, had left her sole heiress 
to a large estate; and that in her father’s lifetime he 
used to visit her house, when he thought he had ob- 
served this lady had sometimes from her eyes sent 
speechless messages, that semed to say he would be 
no unwelcome suitor; but not having money to furnish 
himself with an appearance befitting the lover of so 


rich an heiress, he besought Anthonio to add to the 


many favours he had shewn him, by lending him 
three thousand ducats. 

Anthonio had no money by him at that time to 
lend his friend; but expecting soon to have some ships 
come home laden with merchandise, he said he would 
go to Shylock, the rich money-lender, and borrow the 
money upon the credit of those ships. 

Anthonio and Bassanio went together to Shylock, 
and Anthonio asked the Jew’ to lend him three 
thousand ducats upon any interest he should require, 
to be paid out of the merchandise contained in his 
ships at sea. On this, Shylock thought within him- 
self: * If I can once catch him on the hip, I will feed 
fat the ancient grudge I bear him: he hates our 
Jewish nation; he lends cut money gratis, and among 
the merchants he rails at me and my well-earned bar. 
yains, which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe if 
l forgive him!’ Anthonio finding hè was musing with- 
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in himself and did not answer, and being impatient 
for the money, said, ‘ Shylock, do you hear? will you 
lend the money?’ To this question the Jew replied, 
‘ Signior Anthonio, on the Rialto many a time and 
often you have railed at me about my monies, and my 
usuries, and I have borne it with a patient shrug, for 
sufferance is the badge of all our tribe; and then you 
have called me unbeliever, cut-throat dog, and spit 
upon my Jewish garments, and spurned at me with 
your foot, as if I was a cur. Well then, it row appears 
you need my help; and you come to me, and say, 
Shylock, lend me monies. Has a dog moncy? Is it 
possible a cur should lend three thousand ducats? 
Shall I bend low and say, Fair sir, you spit upon me 
on Wednesday last, another time you called me dog, 
and for these courtesies I am to lend you monies.’ 
Anthonio replied, ‘ I am as like to call you so again, 
to spit on you again, and spurn you too. If you will 


lend me this money, lend it not to me as to a friend, 


but rather lend to me as to an enemy, that, if I break, 
you may with better face exact the penalty.’ —' Why, 
look you,’ said Shylock, * how you storm! I would be 
friends with you, and have your love. I will forget 
the shames you have put upon me. I will supply 
your wants, and take no interest for my money.’ This 
seemingly kind offer greatly surprised Anthonio; and 
then Shylock still pretending kindness, and that all he 
did was to gain Anthonio’s love, again said he would 
lend him the three thousand ducats, and take no in- 
terest for his money; only Anthonio should go with 
him to a lawyer, and there sign in merry sport a bond, 
that if he did not repay the money by a certain day, 
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he would forfeit a pound of flesh, to be cut off from — 
any part of his body that Shylock pleased. 

“ Content,’ said Anthonio: ‘I will sign to this 
bond, and say there is much kindness in the — 


Jew.’ 
Bassanio said Anthonio should not sign to such a 


bond for him; but still Anthonio insisted that he would _ 


sign it, for that before the day of payment came, his 
ships would return laden with many times the value 
of the money. 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, ‘ O 
father Abraham, what suspicious people these Chris- 
tians are! Their own hard dealings teach them to 
suspect the thoughts of others. I pray you tell me 
this, Bassanio: if he should break this day, what 
should I gain by the exaction of the forfeiture. A 
pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, is not so 
estimable nor profitable neither, as the flesh of mutton 
or of beef. I say, to buy his favour I offer this friend- 
ship: if he will take it, so; if not, adieu.’ 

At last, against the advice of Bassanio, who, 
notwithstanding all the Jew had said of his kind in- 
tentions, did not like his friend should run the hazard 
of this shocking penalty for his sake, Anthonio signed 
the bond, thinking it really was (as the Jew said) 
merely in sport. 

The rich heiress that Bassanio wished to marry 
lived near Venice, at a place called Belmont: her 
name was Portia, and in the graces of her person and 
her mind she was nothing inferior to that Portia, of 
whom we read, who was Cato’s daughter, and the 
wife of Brutus. 
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_ Bassanio, being so kindly supplied with money by 
his friend Anthonio at the hazard of his life, set out 
for Belmont with a splendid train, and attended by 
-& gentleman of the name of Gratiano. 

Bassanio proving successful in his suit, Portia in 
a short time consented to accept of him for a husband. 
Bassanio confessed to Portia that he had no for- 
tune, and that his high birth and noble ancestry was 
all that he could boast of; she; who loved him for his 
worthy qualities, and had riches enough not to regard 
wealth in a_ husband, answered with a graceful 
modesty, that she would wish herself a thousand 
_ times more fair, and ten thousand times more rich, 
to be more worthy of him; and then the accomplished 
Portia prettily dispraised herself, and said she was an 
unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, yet not so 
old but that she could learn, and that she would com- 
_ mit her gentle spirit to be directed and governed by 
him in all things; and she said, * Myself and what is 
- mine, to you and yours is now converted. But 
i yesterday, Bassanio, I was the lady of this fair msn- 
- sion, queen of myself, and mistress over these ser- 
vants; and now this house, these servants, and my- 
_ self, are yours, my lord; I give them with this ring: 
presenting a ring to Bassanio. 
Bassanio was so overpowered with gratitude and 
4 wonder at the gracious manner in which the rich and 
noble Portia accepted of a man of his humble fortunes, 
that he could not express his joy and reverence to the 
iP dear lady who so honoured him by any thing but 
Bb: broken words of love and thankfulness: and taking 
the ring, he vowed never to part with it. 
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Gratiano, and Nerissa, Portia’s waiting maid, 
‘were in attendance upon their lord and lady, when 


Portia so gracefully promised to become the obedient 


wife of Bassanio; and Gratiano, wishing Bassanio 
and the generous lady joy, desired permission to be 
married at the same time. 

-‘ With all my heart, Gratiano,’ said Bassanio, 
* if you can get a wife.’ 

Gratiano then said that he loved the lady Portia‘’s 
‘fair waiting gentlewoman, Nerissa, and that she had 
promised to be his wife, if her lady married, Bassanio. 
Portia asked Nerissa if this was true. Nerissa replied, 
* Madam, it is so, if you approve of it.’ Portia 
willingly consenting Bassanio pleasantly said, * Then 
-our wedding-feast shall be much honoured by your 
marriage, Gratiano.’ 

The happiness of these lovers was sadly crossed 
‘at this moment by the entrance of a messenger, who 
brought a letter from Anthcnio containing fearful 
tidings. When Bassanio read Anthonio’s letter Portia 
feared it was to tell him of the death of some dear 
friend, he looked so pale; and enquiring what was 
the news which had so distressed him, he said, * O 
‘sweet Portia, here are a few of the unpleasantest 
words that ever blotted paper: gentle lady, when I 
first imparted my love to you, I freely told you all 
the wealth I had ran in my veins; but I should have 
told you that I had less than nothing, being in debt.’ 
Bassanio then told Portia what has been here related, 
of his borrowing the money of Anthonio, and of 
Anthonio’s procuring it of Shylock the Jew, and of 
the bond by which Anthonio had engaged to forfeit a 
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pound of flesh, if it was not repaid by a certain day; 
and then Bassanio read Anthonio’s letter, the words: 
of which were, ‘ Sweet Bassanio, my ships are all lost, 
my bond to the Jew is forfeited, and since in paying 
it is impossible I should live, I could wish to see you 
at my death: notwithstanding use your pleasure; if 
your love for me do not persuade you to come, let not 
my letter." * O my dear love,’ said Portia, ‘ dispatch 
all business and be gone; you shall have gold,to pay 
the money twenty times over, before this kind friend’ 
shail lose a hair by my Bassanio’s fault; and as you 
are so dearly bought, I will dearly love you.’ Portia 
then said she would be married to Bassanio before he 
set out, to give him a legal right to her money; and 
that same day they were married, and Gratiano was- 
also married to Nerissa; and Bassanio and Gratiano, 
the instant they were married, set out in great haste 
for Venice, where Bassanio found Anthonio im 
prison. 

The day of payment being past, the cruel Jew 
would not accept of the money which Bassanio offered" 
him, but insisted upon having a pound of Anthonio’s. 
flesh. A day was appointed to try this shocking 
cause before the Duke of Venice, and Bassanio awaited 
in dreadful suspense the event of the trial. 

When Portia parted with her husband, she spoke 
cheeringly to him, and bade him bring his dear friend 
along with him when he returned; yet she feared it. 
would go hard with Anthonio, and when she was left 
alone, she began to think and consider within herself, 
if she could by any means be instrumental in saving 
the life of her dear Bassanio’s friend; and notwith- 
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standing, when she wished to honour her “Bassanio, 
she had said to him with such a meek and wife-like 
grace, that she would submit in all things to be 
governed by his superior wisdom, yet being now called 
forth into action by the peril of her honoured hus- 
‘band’s friend, she did nothing doubt her own powers, 
and by the sole guidance of her own true and perfect 
judgment, at once resolved to go herself to Venice, and 
speak in Anthonio’s defence. 

Portia had a relation who was a counsellor in the 
law; to this gentleman, whose name was Bellario, she 
wrote, and stating the case to him desired his opinion, 
and that with his advice he would also send her the 
dress worn by a counsellor. When the messenger 
returned, he brought letters from Bellario of advice 
how to proceed, and also everything necessary for her 
equipment. 

Portia dressed herself and her maid Nerissa im 
men’s apparel, and putting on the robes of a coun- 
sellor, she took Nerissa along with her as her clerk; 
and setting out immediately, they arrived at Venice 
on the very day of the trial. The cause was just going 
to be heard before the duke and senators of Venice im 
the senate-house, when Portia entered this high court 
of justice, and presented a letter from Bellario, in 
which that learned counsellor wrote to the duke say- 
ing, he would have come himself to plead for 
Anthonio, but that he was prevented by sickness, and 
he requested that the learned young doctor Balthasar 
(so he called Portia) might be permitted to plead in 
his stead. This the duke granted, much wondering 
at the youthful appearance of the stranger, who was: 
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prettily disguised by her counsellor’s robes and her 
large wig. 
. And now began this important trial. Portia 
looked around her, and she saw the merciless Jew; 
and she saw Bassanio, but he knew her not in her 
‘disguise. He was standing beside Anthonio, in an 
agony of distress and fear for his friend. 

The importance of the arduous task Portia had 
‘engaged in gave this tender lady courage, and she 


‘boldly proceeded in the duty she had undertaken to 


‘perform; and first of all she addressed herself to 
Shylock; and allowing that he had a right by the 
ehetian law to have the forfeit expressed in the bond, 


‘she spoke so sweetly of the noble quality of mercy, 
as would have softened any heart but the unfeeling 








‘Shylock’s; saying, that it dropped as the gentle rain 


from heaven upon the place beneath: and how merey 
was a double blessing, it blessed him that gave, and 


him that received it: and how it became monarchs 


better than their crowns, being an attribute of God 
himself; and that earthly power came nearest to 
God’s, in proportion as mercy tempered justice: and 
She bid Shylock remember that as we all pray for 
mercy, that same prayer should teach us to show 


‘mercy. Shylock only answered her by desiring to 


have the penalty forfeited in the bond. ‘‘ Is he not 


-able to pay the money?’ asked Portia. Bassanio 
‘then offered the Jew the payment of the three 


thousand ducats, as many times over as he should 
desire; which Shylock refusing and still insisting upon 
having a pound of Anthonio’s flesh, Bassanio begged 


s. the learned young counsellor would endeavour to 


ad 
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“wrest the law a little, to save Anthonio’s life. But 
Portia gravely answered, that laws once established 
must never be altered. Shylock hearing Portia say 
that the law might not be altered, it seemed to him 
that she was pleading in his favour, and he said, ‘A 
Deniel is come to judgment! O wise young judge, 
how I do honour you! How much elder are you than 
your looks!’ 

Portia now desired Shylock to let her look at the 
bond; and when she had read it, she said, * This bond 
is forfeited, and by this the Jew may lawfully claim 
a pound of flesh, to be by him cut off nearest 
Anthonio’s heart.’ Then she said to Shylock, * Be 
merciful; take the money, and bid me tear the bond.’ 
But no mercy would the cruel Shylock shew; 
and he said, ‘By my soul I swear, there is 
no power in the tongue of man to alter me. 
— Why then, Anthonio,’ said Portia, “ you 
must prepare your bosom for the knife:” and 
while Shylock was sharpening a long knife with great 
eagerness to cut off the pound of flesh, Portia said to 
Anthonio, ‘ Have you any thing to ‘say?’ Anthonio 

with a calm resignation replied, that he had but little 
‘to say, for that he had prepared his mind for death. 
_ Then he said to Bassanio, ‘Give me your hand, 
- Bassanio! Fare you well! Grieve not that I am fallen 
into this misfortune for you. Commend me to your 
honourable wife, and tell her how I have loved you!’ 
Bassanio in the deepest affliction replied, * Anthonio, 
I am married to a wife, who is as dear to me as life 
itself; but life itself, my wife, and all the world, are 
not esteemed with me above your life: .I would lose 
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all, I would sacrifice all to this devil here, to deliver 
you.’ 

Portia hearing this, though the kind-hearted lady 
was not at all offended with her husband for express- 
ing the love he owed to so true a friend as Anthonio 
in these strong terms, yet could not help answering, 
‘ Your wife would give vou little thanks, if she were 
- present, to hear you make this offer." And then 
Gratiano, who loved to copy what his lord did, thought 
he must make a speech like Bassanio’s, and he said, 
in Nerissa’s hearing, who was writing in her clerk's 
dress by the side of Portia, ‘I have a wife, whom I 
protest I love; I wish she were in heaven, if she could 
but entreat some power there to change the cruel 
temper of this currish Jew.’ ‘ It is well you wish this 
behind her back, else you would have buf an unquiet 
house,’ said Nerissa. 

Shylock now cried out impatiently, ‘ We trifle 
time; I pray pronounce the sentence.’ And now all 
was awful expectation in the court, and every heart 
was full of grief for Anthonio. 

Portia asked if the scales were ready to weigh the 
flesh; and she said to the Jew, ‘ Shylock, you must 
have some surgeon by, lest he bleed to death.’ 
Shylock, whose whole intent was that Anthonio 
should bleed to death, said, ‘ It is not so named in 
the bond.’ Portia replied, ‘ It is not so named in the 
bond, but what of that? It were good you did so 
much for charity." To this all the answer Shylock 
would make was, ‘I cannot find it; it is not in the 
bond.” ‘ Then,’ said Portia, ‘ a pound of Anthonio’s 
flesh is thine. The law allows it, and the court 
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awards it. And you may cut this flesh from off his* 
breast. The law allows it, and the court awards it.’ 
Again Shylock exclaimed, ‘ O wise and upright judge! 
A Daniel is come to judgment!’ And then he 
sharpened his long knife again, and looking eagerly on 
Anthonio, he said, ‘ Come, prepare!’ 

‘ Tarry a little, Jew,’ said Portia; ‘ there is some- 
thing else. This bond here gives you no drop of 
blood; the words expressly are, a pound of flesh. If 
in the cutting off the pound of flesh you shed one drop 
of Christian blood, your lands and goods are by the 
law to be confiscated to the state of Venice.” Now 
as it was utterly impossible for Shylock to cut off the 
pound of flesh without shedding some of Anthonio’s 
blood, this wise discovery of Portia’s, that it was flesh - 
and not blood that was named in the bond, saved the 
life of Anthonio; and all admiring the wonderful saga- 
city of the young counsellor, who had so happily 
thought of this expedient, plaudits resounded from 
every part of the senate-house; and Gratiano ex- 
claimed, in the words which Shylock had used, ‘ O 
wise and upright judge! mark, Jew, a Daniel is come 
to judgment!’ | 

Shylock finding himself defeated in his cruel in- 
tent, said with a disappointed look, that he would 
take the money; and Bassanio, rejoiced beyond 
measure at Anthonio’s unexpected deliverance, cried 
out, * Here is the money!’ But Portia stopped him, 
saying, * Softly; there is no haste; the Jew shall have 
nothing but the penalty: therefore prepare, Shylock, 
to cut off the flesh; but mind you shed no blood: nor 
do not cut off more nor less than just a pound; be it 
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more or less by one poor scruple, nay if the scale turn 
but by the weight of a single hair, you are condemned 
by the laws of Venice to die, and all your wealth is 
forfeited to the senate.’ ‘ Give me my money, and 
let me go,’ said Shylock. ‘I have it ready,’ said 
Passanio: ‘ Here it is.’ 

Shylock was going to take the money, when Portia 
again stopped him, saying, ‘ Tarry, Jew; I have yet 
another hold upon you. By the laws of Venice, your 
wealth is forfeited to the state, for having conspired 
against the life of one of its citizens, and your life lies 
at the fnercy of the duke; therefore down on your 
knees, and ask him to pardon you.’ 

The duke then said to Shylock, ‘ That you may 
see the difference of our Christian spirit, I pardon you 
your life before you ask it; half your wealth 
belongs to Anthonio, the other half comes to 
the state.’ 
| The generous Anthonio then said, that he would 
give up his share of Shylock’s wealth, if Shylock 
would sign a deed to make it over at his death to his 
_ daughter and her husband; for Anthonio knew that 
the Jew had an only daughter, who had lately married 
against his consent to a young Christian, named 
Lorenzo, a friend of Anthonio’s, which had so offended 
Shylock, that he had disinherited her. 

The Jew agreed to this; and being thus dis- 
appointed in his revenge, and despoiled of his riches, 
he said, ‘I am ill. Let me go home: send the deed 
after me, and I will sign over half my riches to my 
daughter.’ ‘ Get thee gone, then,’ said the duke, 
` and sign it; and if you repent your cruelty and turn 
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Christian, the state will forgive you the fine of the 
other half of your riches.’ 

The duke now released Anthonio, and dismissed 
the court. He then highly praised the -wisdom and 
ingenuity of the young counsellor, and invited him 


home to dinner. Portia, who meant to return toi 


Belmont before her husband, replied, ‘I humbly 
thank your grace, but I must away directly.” The. 
duke said he was sorry he had not leisure to stay and 
dine with him; and turning to Anthonio, he added, 
‘ Reward this gentleman; for in my mind you are much 
indebted to him.’ Š 


The duke and his senators left the court; and then 


Bassanio said to Portia, ‘ Most worthy gentleman, 
I and my friend Anthonio have by your wisdom been 
this day acquitted of grievous penalties, and I beg you 
will accept of the three thousand ducats due unto the 
Jew.’ “ And we shall stand indebted to you over and 
above,’ said Anthonio, ‘ in love and service evermore.’ 

Portia could not be prevailed upon to accept the. 
money; but upon Bassanio still pressing her to ac- 
cept of some reward, she said, * Give me your gloves; 
I will wear them for your sake:’ and then Bassanio. 
taking off his gloves, she espied the ring which she 
had given him upon his finger: now it was the ring- 
the wily lady wanted to get from him to make a merry 
jest when she saw her Bassanio again, that made her 
ask him for his gloves; and she said, when she saw 
the ring, ‘ And for your love I will take this ring from 
you.’ Bassanio was sadly distressed, that the coun- 
sellor should ask him for the only thing he could not 
part with, and he replied in great confusion, that he. 
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could not give him that ring, because it was his wife’s 
gift, and he had vowed never to part with it: but 
that he would give him the most valuable ring in 
Venice, and find it out by proclamation. On this 
Portia affected to be affronted, and left the court, 
Saying, ‘ You teach me, sir, how a beggar should be 
answered. ’ 

‘ Dear Bassanio,’ said Anthonio, ‘ let him have 
the ring; let my love and the great service he has 
-done for me be valued against your wife’s displeasure.’ 
Bassanio, ashamed to appear so ungrateful, yielded, 
and sent ‘Gratiano after Portia with the ring; and 
then the clerk Nerissa who had also given Gratiano a 


ring, she begged his ring, and Gratiano. (not choosing 
‘to be outdone in generosity by his lord) gave it to her. 


And there was laughing among these ladies to think, 
when they got home, how they would tax their hus- 
bands with giving away their rings, and swear that 
they had given them as a present to some woman. 
Portia, when she returned, was in that happy 
temper of mind which never fails to attend the 


‘consciousness of having performed a good action; her 





cheerful spirits enjoyed everything she saw: the moon 
never seemed to shine so bright before; and when 
that pleasant moon was hid behind a cloud, then a 
light which she saw from her house at Belmont as 
well pleased her charmed fancy, and she said to 
Nerissa, ‘ That light we see is burning in my hall; 
how far that little candle throws its beams, so shines 
a good deed in a naughty world:’ and hearing the 
sound of music from her house, she said, ‘ Methinks 
that music sounds much sweeter than by day.’ 
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And now Portia and Nerissa entered the house, 

and dressing themselves in their own apparel, they 
awaited the arrival of their husbands, who soon m 
followed them with Anthonio; and Bassanio present- i 
ing his dear friend to the lady Portia, the congratula- 
tions and welcomings of that lady were hardly over, 
when they perceived Nerissa and her husband quarrell- 

ing in a corner of the room. ‘ A quarrel already?” 
‘said Portia. ‘ What is the matter?’ Gratiano replied, — 
* Lady, it is about a paltry gilt ring that Nerissa gave 

me with words upon it like the poetry on a cutler’s 
knife; Love me, and leave me not.’ . 

‘ What does the poetry or the value of the ring 
signify?’ said Nerissa. ‘ You swore to me, when I 
gave it to you, that you would keep it till the hour of 
death; and now you say you gave it to the lawyer's — 
clerk. I know you gave it to a woman.’ ‘ By this 
hand,’ replied Gratiano, ‘ I gave it to a youth, a kind 
of boy, a little serubbed boy no higher than yourself; 
he was clerk to the young counsellor that by his wise 
pleading saved Anthonio’s life: this prating boy 

j begged it for a fee, and I could not for my life deny, - 
him.’ Portia said, ‘ You were to blame, Gratiano, to 
part with your wife’s first gift. I gave my lord 
Bassanio a ring, and I am sure he would not part with 
it for all the world.’ Gratiano in excuse for his fault 
now said, * My lord Bassanio gave his ring away to 
the counsellor, and then the boy, his clerk, that took 
some pains in writing, he begged my ring.’ | 

Portia, hearing this, seemed very angry, and re- 

, proached Bassanio for giving away her ring; and she 

said, Nerissa had taught her what to believe, and that 
10 
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she knew some woman had the ring. Bassanio was . 
very unhappy to have so offended his dear lady, and 
he said with great earnestness, “ No, by my honour, 
no woman had it, but a civil doctor, who refused three: 
thousand ducats of me, and begged the ring, which 
when I denied him, he went displeased away. What. 
could I do, sweet Portia? I was so beset with shame 
for my seeming ingratitude, that I was forced to send 
the ring after him. Pardon me, good lady; had you 
been there, I think you would have begged the ring 
of me to give the worthy doctor.’ 

* Ah?’ said Anthonio, ‘I am the unhappy cause: 
of these quarrels.’ , 

Portia bid Anthonio not to grieve at that, for that 
he was welcome notwithstanding; and then Anthonio 
said, ‘ I once did lend my body for Bassanio’s sake; 
and but for him to whom your husband gave the ring 
I should have now been dead. I dere be bound again,,. 
my soul upon the forfeit, your lord will never more: 
break his faith with you.’ ‘ Then you shall be his 
surety,’ said Portia; ‘ give him this ring, and bid him 
keep it better than the other,’ 

When Bassanio looked at this rmg, he was 
strangely surprised to find it was the same he gave 
away; and then Portia told him, how she was the 
young counsellor, and Nerissa was her clerk; and 
Bassanio found to his unspeakable wonder and de- 
light, that it was by the noble courage and wisdom of 
his wife that Anthonio’s life was saved. 

And Portia again weleomed Anthonio, and gave 
him letters which by some chance had fallen into her 
hands, which contained an account of Anthonio’s- 
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ships, that were, supposed lost, being safely ative ee ‘J 

the harbour. So these tragical beginnings of this rich 
| _ merchant's story were all forgotten in the unexpected 
i. good fortune which ensued; and there*was leisure to a4 a 
ua laug at the comical adventure of the rings, and the i E 
husbands that did not know their own wives: — 
Gratiano merrily swearing, in a sort of rhyming ~ 
speech that “os 
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-While he liv’d, he'd fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa's ring. 


Mary Lamb. , Fi i 








DEATH OF SOCRATES 


When he had done speaking, Crito said: ‘And 
have you any commands for us, Socrates—anything 
to say about your children, or any other matter in 
which we can serve you? ; 

Nothing particular, Crito, he replied: only, as I 
have always told you, take care of yourselves; that 
is a service which you may be ever rendering to me 
and mine and to all of us, whether you promise to do 
so or not. But if you have no thought for yourselves, 
and care not to walk according to the rule which I 
have prescribed for you, not now for the first time, 
however much you may profess or promise at the 
moment, it will be of no avail. 

We will do our best, said Crito: And in what 
way shall we bury you? 

In any way that you like; but you must get hold 
of me, and take care that I do not run away from you. 
Then he turned to us, and added with a smile :— 
I cannot make Crito believe that I am the same 
Socrates who have been talking and conducting the 
argument; he fancies that I am the other Socrates 
whom he will soon see, a dead body—and he asks, 

is How shall he bury me? And though I have spoken 
p many words in the endeavour to show that when I 
n have drunk the poison I shall leave you and go to 
i the joys of the blessed,—these words of mine, with 
which I was comforting you and myself, have had, 
as I perceive, no effect upon Crito. And therefore I 
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want you to be surety for me to him now, as at the 
trial he was surety to the judges for me: but let the 
promise be of another sort; for he was surety for me 
to the judges that I would remain, and you must be 
my surety to him that I shall not remain, but go 
away and depart; and then he will suffer less at my 
death, and not be grieved when he sees my body 
being” burned or buried. I would not have him 
sorrow at my hard lot, or say at the burial. Thus we 
lay out Socrates, or, Thus we follow him to the 
grave or bury him; for false words are not only evil 
in themselves, but they infect the soul with evil. 
Be of good cheer then, my dear Crito, and say that 
you are burying my body only, and do with that 
whatever is usual, and what you think best. 

When he has spoken these words, he arose and 
went into a chamber to bathe; Crito followed him 
and told us to wait. So we remained behind, talk- 
ing and thinking of the subject of discourse, and 
also of the greatness of our sorrow; he was like a 
father of whom we were being bereaved, and we 
were about to pass the rest of our lives as orphans. 
When he had taken the bath his children were 
brought to him—(he had two young sons and an 
elder one); and the women of his family also came, 
and he talked to them and gave them a few direc- 
tions in the presence of Crito; then he dismissed 
them and returned to us. 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good 
deal of time had passed while he was within. When 
he came out, he sat down with us again after his 
bath, but not much was said. Soon the jailer, who 
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was the servant of the Eleven, entered and stood 
by him, saying:—To you, Socrates, whom I know to 
be the noblest and gentlest and best of all who ever 
came to this place, I will not impute the angry 
feelings of_other men, who rage and swear at me, 
when, in obedience to the authorities, I bid them 
drink the poison—indeed, I am sure that you will 
not be angry with me; for others, as you are aware, 
and not I, are to blame. And so fare you well, and 
try to bear lightly what must needs be—you know 
my errand. Then bursting into tears he turned 
away and went out. 


Socrates looked at him and said; I return your 
good wishes, and will do as you bid. Then turning 
to us, he said, How charming the man is: since I 
have been in prison he has always been coming to 
see me, and at times he would talk to me, and was 
as good to me as could be, and now see how gener- 
ously he sorrows on my account. We must do as he 
says, Crito; and therefore let the cup be brought, if 
the poison is prepared: if not, let the attendant pre- 
pare some. 

Yet, said Crito, the sun is still upon the hill-tops, 
and I know that many a one has taken the draught 


late, and after the announcement has been made to 


him, he has eaten and drunk, and enjoyed the 
society of his beloved; do not hurry—there is time 
enough. 

Socrates said: Yes, Crito, and they of whom 
you speak are right in so acting, for they think that 
they will be gainers by the delay; but I am right in 
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not following their example, for I do not think that 
I should gain anything by drinking the poison a 
little later; I should only be ridiculous in my own 
eyes for sparing and saving a life which is already 
forfeit. Please then to do as I say, and not to 
refuse me. 

Crito made a sign to the servant, who was stand- 
ing by; and he went out, and having been absent 
for some time, returned with the jailer carrying the 
cup of poison. Socrates said: You, my good 
friend, who are experienced in these matters, shall 
give me directions how I am to proceed. The man 
answered: You have only to walk about until your 
legs are heavy, and then to lie down, and the poison 
will act. At the same time he handed the cup to 
‘Socrates, who in the easiest and gentlest manner, 
without the least fear or change of colour or feature, 
looking at the man with all his eyes, Echecrates, 
as his manner was, took the cup and said: What do 
you say about making a libation out of this cup to 
any god? May I, or not? The man answered: We 
only prepare, Socrates, just so much as we deem 
enough. I understand, he said: but I may and 
must ask the gods to prosper my journey from this 
to the other world—even so—and so be it according 
to my prayer. Then raising the cup to his lips, 
quite readily and cheerfully he drank off the poison. 
And hitherto most of us had been able to control 
our sorrow; but now when we saw him drinking, 
and saw too that he had finished the draught, we 


could no longer forbear, and in spite of myself my ` 


swn tears were flowing fast; so that I covered my 
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face and wept, not for him, but at the thought of 
my own calamity in having to part from such a 
friend. Nor was I the first; for Crito, when he 
found himself unable to restrain his tears, had got. 
up, and I followed; and at that moment, Apollodorus, 
who had been weeping all the time, broke out in a. 
loud and passionate cry which made cowards of us 
all. Seorates alone retained his calmness: What is 
A this strange outcry? he said. I sent away the women 
k mainly in order that they might not misbehave in 
| this way, for I have been told thata man should die 
in peace. Be quiet then, and have patience. When 
we heard his words we were ashamed, and refrained 
our tears: and he walked about until, as he said, 
his legs began to fail, and then he lay on his back, 
: according to the directions, and the man who gave 
j him the poison now and then looked at his feet and 
leer legs; and after a while he pressed his foot hard, and 
i asked him if he could feel; and he said, No; and 
then his leg, and so upwards and upwards, and 
showed us that he was cold and stiff. And he felt 
them himself, and said: When the poison reaches 
the heart, that will be the end. He was beginning 
to grow cold about the groin, when he uncovered his 
face, for he had covered himself up, and said—they 
FI were his last words—he said: Crito, I owe a cock to 
k: Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt? 
The debt shall be paid, said Crito; is there anything 
else? There was no answer to this question; but in a 
minute or two a movement was heard, and the 
attendants uncovered him; his eyes were set, and 
Crito closed his eyes and mouth. 
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Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend; 
concerning whom I may truly say, that of all the 
men of his time whom I have known, he was the 
wisest and justest and best. 


Translated by Jowett. 









RIP VAN WINKLE 


A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH KNICKER- 
BOCKER,. 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre———— 


CARTWRIGHT. 


[The following Tale was found among the papers of the 
Gate Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New York, 
who was very curious in the Dutch history of the province, and 
the manners of the descendants from its primitive settlers. 
His historical researches, however, did not lie so much among 
‘books as among men; for the former are lamentably scanty on 
his favourite topics, whereas he found the old burghers, and 
still more their wives, rich in that legendary lore so invaluable 
to true history. Whenever, therefore, he happened upon 4 
genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in its low-roofed farm 
house, under a spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a 
little clasped volume of black-letter, and studied it with the zeal 
of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the 
province during the reign of the Dutch governors, which he 
published some years since. There have been various opinions 
‘as to the literary character of his work, and, to tell the truth, 
it is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is 
its scrupulous accuracy, which indeed was a little questioned on 
its first appearance, but has since been completely established ; 
and it is now admitted into all historical collections as a book of 


A unquestionable authority. 
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The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his- 


work, and now that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much 
harm to his memory to say, that his time might have been much 
better employed in weightier labours. He, however, was apt 
to ride his hobby his own way; and though it did now and then 
kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbours and grieve 
the spirit of some friends, for whom he felt the truest 
deference and affection; yet his errors and follies are 
remembered *‘ more in sorrow than in anger," and it begins 
to be suspected that he never intended to injure or offend. 
But however his memory may be appreciated, by critics, it is 
still held dear by many folk whose good opinion is well worth 


having, particularly by certain biscuit-bakers, who have gone 


so far as to imprint his likeness on their new-year cakes, and 
have thus given him a chance for immortality, almost equal 
to the being stamped on a Waterloo medal or a Queen Anne's 
farthing. ] 


Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill mountains. They 
are a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian 
family, and are seen away to the west of the river, 
swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over the 
surrounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical hues and 
shapes of these mountains, and they are regarded by 
all the good wives, far and near, as perfect barome- 
ters. When the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold 
outlines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, 
when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they will 
gather a hood of gray vapours about their summits, 
which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow 
and light up like a crown of glory. 
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, At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from 
a “village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away 
into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is 
a little village, of great antiquity, having been ` 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early 
times of the province, just about the beginning of 
the government of the good Peter Stuyvesant, (may 
he rest in peace!) and there were some of the houses 

of the original settlers standing within a few years, 

f built of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, 
having latticed windows and gable fronts, surmount- 
ed with weathercocks. 

In that same village and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province 

| of Great Britain, a simple good-natured fellow, of 
i the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant 
= of the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the 
chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accom- 
f panied him to the siege of Fort Christiana. He 
s inherited, however, but little of the martial charac- 
ter of his ancestors. I have observed that he was 
a simple good-natured man; he was, moreover, & 
_ kind neighbour, and an obedient henpecked husband. 

Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be owing 
that meekness of spirit which gained him such uni- 
versal popularity; for those men are most apt to be 

= ebsequious and conciliating abroad, who are under 
w the discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
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doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the 


fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain 
lecture is worth all the sermons in the world for — 


teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. 
A termagant wife, may, therefore, in some respects, 
be considered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite among 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual with 
the amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles ; 
and never failed, whenever they talked those matters 


over in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame — 


on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told 
them long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on his 
skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a thou- 
sand tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neighbourhood. 
The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 


superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. 


It could not be from the want of assiduity or perse- 
verance; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod 
as long and heavy as a Tertar’s lance, and fish all 
day without a murmur, even though he should not 
be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill 
and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild 
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pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neighbour 
even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man 
at all country frolics for husking Indian corn, or 
building stone fences; the women of the village, 
too, used to employ him to run their errands, and 
to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging hus- 
bands would not do for them. In a word, Rip was 
ready to attend to anybody's business but his own; 
but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in 
order, he found it impossible. 


In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on 
his farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of 


ground in the whole country; everything about it 


went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of him. 
His fences were continually falling to pieces; his 
cow would either go astray, or get among the cab- 
bages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields 
than anywhere else; the rain always made a point 
of setting in just as he had some out-door work to 
do; so that though his patrimonial estate had 
dwindled away under his management, acre by acre, 
until there was little more left than a mere patch of 
Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst con- 
ditioned farm in the neighbourhood. 


His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin 
begotten in his own likeness, promised to inherit the 
habits, with the old clothes of his father. He was 
generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s 
heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off 
galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up with 
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one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad 
weather 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those 
happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who. 
take the world easy, eat white bread or brown, 
whichever ‘can be got with least thought or trou’le, 
and would rather starve on a penny than work for a 
pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled 
life away in perfect contentment; but his wife kept 
continually dinning in his ears about his idleness, 
his carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing on his 
family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was 
incessantly going, and every thing he said or did was 
sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence, 
Rip had but one way of replying to all lectures of 
the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown into 
a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, 
always provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so that 
he was fain to draw off his forces, and take to the 
outside of the house—the only side which, in truth, 
belongs to a henpecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much henpecked as his master; for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions in 
idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an evil = 
eye, as the cause of his master’s going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honourable dog, he was as courageous an animal as 
ever scoured the woods—but what courage can with- 
stand the ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a 
woman's tongue? The moment Wolf entered the 
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w” 
house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, 


‘or curled between his legs, he sneaked about with a 
gallows air, casting many a side-long glance at Dame 





> Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broomstick 


or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping 
precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
‘Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart 
‘temper never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue 


ïs the only edged tool that grows keener with 


constant use. For a long while he used to console 
himself, when driven from home, by frequenting a 
‘kind of perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, and 


-other idle personages of the village; which held its 
‘sessions on a bench before a small inn, designated by 
a rubicund portrait of his Majesty George the Third. 


Here they used to sit in the shade through a long 
lazy summer’s day, talking listlessly over village 
gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. 
But it would have been worth any statesman’s money 
to have heard the profound discussions that some- 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper 


_fell into their hands from some passing traveller. 


How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as 
drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the school- 
master, a dapper learned little man, who was not to 


_be daunted by the most gigantic word in the 


dictionary; and how sagely they would deliberate 
upon public events some months after they had 
taken place. 

_ The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the 
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willage, and landlord of the inn, at the door of which 
he took his seat from morning till night, just moving 
sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of 
& large tree; so that the neighbours could tell the = 
hour by his movements as accurately as by a 
sundial. It is true he was rarely heard to speak, 
but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has his adherents), 
perfectly understood him, and knew how to gather 
his opinions. When anything that was read or 
related displeased him, he was observed to smoke 
his pipe vehemently, and to send forth ghort, fre- 
quent, and angry puffs, but when pleased he would - 
inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it 
in light and placid clouds; and sometimes, taking 
the pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant 
vapour curl about his nose, would gravely nod his 
head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was 
at length routed by his termagant wife, who would 
suddenly break in upon the tranquillity of the 
assemblage and call the members all to naught; nor 
was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, 
sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with encouraging her 
husband in habits of idleness. i 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to depale ; 
and his only alternative, to escape from the labour 
of the farm and clamour of his wife, was to take 
gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. Here 
he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of A 
tree, and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, 
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with whom he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer im 
persecution. ‘‘ Poor Wolf,” he would say, *“ thy 
fy mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never 
© mind, my lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want a 
friend to stand by thee!’’ Wolf would wag his tail, 
look wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs can 
feel pity, I verily believe he reciprocated the senti- 

~ ment with all his heart. 4 
Es e . In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal 
day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Kaatslkill mountains. He was 
after his favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the 
~  * still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the 
P reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 
self, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, 
a viod with mountain herbage, that crowned the 
“brow of a precipice. From an opening between the 


auf 









p trees,“he eould overlook all the lower country for 
ats many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a dis- 


ey tance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving 
bapa its silent but majestic course, with the reflection es 

ees of a purple ‘cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here: 

Es and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last. 

ey losing itself in the blue highlands. 

Pie a On the other side he looked down into a deep- 

f -.. mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom 

` filled With fragments from the impending cliffs, and 
scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the setting 
sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene; 

evening was gradually advancing; the mountains 5 

+ began to throw their long blue shadows ov the Y £ 

pe = valley; he saw that it would pe dark long before hey x 
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could reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh 
when he thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 
AS he was about to descend, he heard a voice œ 
from ‘a distance, hallooing, ‘* Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Van Winkle!" He looked round, but could see 
5 nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight across 
~ the mountain. He thought his fancy must have | 
deceived him, and turned again to descend, when he , 
heard the same cry ring through the still evening inc 
air; “‘ Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!’’—at the 
same time Wolf bristled up his back, and, giving a 
loud growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking fear- 
fully down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague ~ 
apprehension stealing over him; he looked anxious! À 
>z in the same direction, and perceived a strange figur 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the’ č 
weight of something he carried on his back; He. 








was surprised to see any human being in this lonely. 
and unfrequented place; but supposing it to be’ some "SA 
„ one of the neighbourhood in need of his assistance, \ a ‘9 
à he hastened down to yield it. TP Bs s 


On nearer approach he was still more oria > na 
at the singularity of the stranger's appearance. He -ps 
was a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy PES 
hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the Bea, 

= antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin, strapped round ~ ` ig: 
the waist—several pair of breeches, the outer one of 
ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down , 
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» the sides, prahe at the knees. He bore on his — 
_ ~ shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and 
Y cw pm for Rip to approach and assist him with 
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the load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this 
new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual 
alacrity; and mutually relieving each other, they 
clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed 
of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every 
now and then heard long rolling peals, like distant 
thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, 
or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which 
their rugged path conducted. He paused for an 


' instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of one 


of those transient thunder-showers which often take 
place im mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a 
small amphitheatre, surrounded by perpendicular 
precipices, over the brinks of which impending trees 


‘shot their branches, so that you only caught glimpses 


of the azure sky and the bright evening cloud. 
During the whole time Rip and his companion had 
laboured on in silence, for though the former mar- 
velled greatly what could be the object of carrying a 
keg of liquor up this wild mountain; yet there was 
something strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown, that inspired awe and checked fami- 
liarity. 
On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in the 
centre was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in a quaint 
outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of 


them had enormous breeches, of similar style with - 


that of the guide's. Their visages, too, were peculiar: 
r >" > 
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one had a large head, broad face, and small piggish 
eyes; the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf 
hat, set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colours. There was 
one who seemed to be the commander. He was a 
stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten counte- 
nance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red stocking, 
and high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The 
whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an old 


Flemish painting, in the parlour of Dominie Van 


Shaick, the village parson and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the 
settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most 
mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the 
noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. | 

As Rip and his companion approached them, 
they suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at © 
him, with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such 
strange, uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, that his 
heart turned within him, and his knees smote 
together. His companion now emptied the contents 


_ of the keg into large flagons, and made: signs to him 


to wait upon the company. He obeyed with fear 
r i hr : ha - 
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and trembling; they quaffed the liquor in profound 


silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavour of excellent Hollands. He was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another; and he 
reiterated his visits to the flagon so often, that at 
length his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam 
in his head, his head gradually declined, and he fell 
into a deep sleep. 


M 
On waking, he found himself on the green knoil 


whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. 
He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breast- 
ing the pure mountain breeze. ‘‘ Surely,” thought 


Rip, “‘ I have not slept here all night.” He recalled 


the occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange 
man with a keg of liquor—the mountain ravine—the 
wild retreat among the rocks—the wo-begone party 
at nine-pins—the flagon—‘‘ Oh! that flagon! that 
wicked flagon!” thought Rip; ‘‘ what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van Winkle?” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of 
the clean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old 
firelock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, 


the lock falling off, and the stock wormeaten. He 


now suspected ,that the grave roysterers of the 
mountain’ had put a trick upon him, and, having 


+ -dosed him With liquor, had robbed him of his gun. 
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Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might have 
strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He 
whistled after him, and shouted his name, but all 
in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, 
but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
evening’s gambol, and, if he met with any of the 
party, to demand his dog and gun. As he rose to 


‘walk he found himself stiff in the joints, and 


wanting’in his usual activity. ‘‘ These mountain beds 
do not agree with me,’’ thought Rip; “‘ and if this 
frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheuma- 
tism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame Van 
Winkle.’’ With some difficulty he got down into the 
glen: he found the gully up which he and his 
companion had ascended the preceding evening; 
but, to his astonishment, a mountain stream was now 
foaming down it—leaping from rock to rock, and 


‘filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He how- 


ever, made shift to scramble up its sides, working 
his toilsome way through thickets of birch, sassa- 
fras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled by the wild grape-vines that twisted 
their coils or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread 
a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but 
mo traces of such opening remained. The rocks 
presented a high impenetrable wall, over which 
the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery 


foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, black from «< 


“ne shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, 
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then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
ealled and whistled after his dog; he was only 
answered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, 
t sporting high in air about a dry tree that overhung 
& sunny precipice; and who, secure in their 
elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor 


man's perplexities. What was to be done?—the . 


morning was passing away, and Rip felt famished 
for want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up’ 
his dog and his gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; 
but it would not do to starve among the mountains. 
He shook his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, 
and, with a heart full of trouble and anxiety, turned 
his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number 
of people, but none whom he knew, which some- 
what surprised him, for he had thought himself 
acquainted with every one in the country round. 

| Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
` hat to which he was accustomed. They all stared 
i, at him with equal marks of surprise, and whenever 
they cast their eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same—when, 
j to his astonishment, he found his beard had grown 
i a foot long ! 
è ' He had now entered the skirts of the village. 
= Å troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his gray beard. The 
"É 4 dogs, too, not one of which he recognized for an old 
- ‘acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. The 
i> very. village was altered; it was larger and more 
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populous. There were rows of houses which he had 
never seen before, and those which had been his 
familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names 
were over the doors—strange faces at the windows— 
everything was strange. His mind now misgave 
him; he began to doubt whether both he and the 


world around him were not bewitched. Surely 
» this was his native village, which he had left but 


thé day before. There stood the Kaatskill moun- 
tains—there ran the silver Hudson at a distance— 
there was every hill and dale precisely as it had 
always been. Rip was sorely perplexed. ‘* That 
flagon last night,’’ thought he, ‘‘ has addled my 
poor head sadly !’’ 

It was with some difficulty that he found the 
way to his own house, which he approached with 
silent awe, expecting every moment to hear the 
shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found the 
house gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the windows 
shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A half- 
starved dog that looked like Wolf, was skulking 


about it. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was 
an unkind cut indeed—‘‘ My very dog,” sighed” 


poor Rip, “* has forgotten me!” 


He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 


Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
The desolateness overcame all his connubial fears— 
he called loudly for his wife and children—the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voicé, and 
then all again was silence. 
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He now hurried forth, and hastened to his 
ld resort, the village inn—but it too was gone. 
A large rickety wooden building stood in its place, 
with great gaping windows, some of them broken 
and mended with old hats and petticoats, and over 
the door was painted, ‘‘ The Union Hotel, by Jona- 
than Doolittle.” i 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter 
the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there was now 
„teared a tall naked pole, with something on the top 
that looked like a red nightcap, and from it was 
fluttering a flag, on which was a singular assem- 
blage of stars and stripes—all this was strange and 
incomprehensible. He recognized on the sign, 
however, the ruby face of King George, under which 
be had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even 
this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat 
was changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was 
held in the hand instead of a sceptre, the head 
= was decorated with a cocked hat, and underneath 
was painted in large characters, GENERAL 
"WASHINGTON. 
© There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about the 
“door,+but none that Rip recollected. The very 
-character of the people seemed changed. There was 
a busy, bustling, disputatious.tone about it, instead 
of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. 
a He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, 
-with his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, 
P uttering” Clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle 
i speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling 
= forth the contents of „an ancient newspaper. In 
g ra y 
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place of these, a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his 
pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehemently 


about rights of citizens—elections—members of 
congress—liberty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of seventy- 


six—and other words, which were a perfect Baby- 
lonish jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and 
"an army of women and children at his heels, soon 
attracted the attention of the tavern politicians. 
They crowded round him, eyeing him from head 
foot with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to 
him, and, drawing him partly aside, inquired “ on 
which side he voted?’’ Rip stared in vacant stupi- 
dity. Another short but busy little fellow pulled 
him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired 
in his ear, “ Whether he was Federal or Democrat?” 
Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend the question, 
when a knowing, self-important old gentleman, in 
a sharp cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, 
putting them to the right and left with his elbows as 
he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, 
with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, 
his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, 
into his very soul, demanded in an austere tone, 
“ What brought him to the election with a gun on 
his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether 
he meant to breed a riot in the village?’’—‘* Alas! 
gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat disinayed, “ I am 
a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the king, God bless him 1” 3s 

Here a general shout. burst from the by-standers— 
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old man won't hurt you.’’ The name of the child, 


the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all 
awakened a train of recollections in his mind. 

‘“ What is your name, my good woman?” asked 
he. 

" Judith Gardenier.” 

¿ ‘“ And your father’s name?” 

““ Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, 
but it’s twenty years since he went away from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since— 
his dog came home without him; but whether he 

+. shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 
. — Rip had but one question more to ask; but he 
- put it with a faltering voice: 
<a" " Where's your mother?” 
“ Oh, she too had died but a short time since; 
she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a 
New-England pedler.’’ 
There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this 
intelligence. The honest man could contain himself 
s tho longer. He caught his daughter and her child in 
* his arms. “‘ I am your father!” cried he—“ Young 
Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now —- 
= Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 
we Od All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
= out from among the crowd, put her hand to her 
v”. 
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brow, and peering under it in his face for a moment, 
= exclaimed, ‘‘ Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle— 
eer it is himself! Welcome home again, old neighbour— 
z Why, where have you been these twenty long 
years?” 
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Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bours stared when they heard it; some were seen 
to wink at each other, and put their tongues im 
their cheeks; and the self-important man in the 
cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had 


»Jturned to the field, screwed down the corners of 
his mouth, and shook his head—upon which there 


was general shaking of the* head throughout the 
assemblage. 
It was determined, however, to take the opiniom 


‘of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly 


advancing up the road. He was a descendant of the 
historian of that name, who wrote one of the earliest 


accounts of the province. Peter was the most 


ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed im 


all the wonderful events and traditions of the neigh- — 


bourhood. He recollected Rip at once, and corro- 
borated his story in the most satisfactory manner. 
He assured the company that it was a fact, handed 
down from his ancestor the historian, that the Kaat- 


skill mountains had always been haunted by strange ~ "a 
' 


beings. That it was affirmed that the great 
Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the river 
and country, kept a kind of vigil there every 


twenty years, with hig crew of the Half-moon; being = 


permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, 


and the great city called by his name. That his | 
father had once seen them in their old Dutch dresses 
playing at nine-pins in a hollow of the mountain; 


and thathe himself had heard, ene summer after- 
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noon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals 
of thunder. 


To make a long story short, the company broke 


up, and returned to the more important concerns of 


the election. Rip’s daughter took him home to live 
with her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and 
stout cheery farmer for her husband, whom Rip 
recollected for one of the urchins that used to climb 
upon his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was 
the ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, 
ihe was employed to work on the farm; but evinced 
an hereditary disposition to attend to anything else 
but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, though all 


- rather the worse for the wear and tear of time; and 


preferred making friends among the rising gene- 
ration, with whom he soon grew into great favour. 
Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that happy age when a man can be idle with 
impunity, he took his place once more on the bench 
at the inn door, and was reverenced as one of the 
patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of the old 
times ‘‘ before the war.” It was some time before 
he could get into the regular track of gossip, or could 
be made to comprehend the strange events that had 
taken place during his torpor. How that there 
had been a revolutionary war—that the country had 
thrown off the yoke of old England—and that, 
instead of being a subject of his Majesty George 
the Third, he was now a free citizen of the United 
States. Rip, in fact was no politician; the changes 
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of states and empires made but little impression on 
him; but there was one species of despotism under 
which he had long groaned, and that was—petticoat 
government. Happily that was at an end; he had 
got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and 
could go in and out whenever he pleased without 
‘dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. When- 
ever her name was mentioned, however, he shook 
his head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his 
eyes; which might pass either for an expression of 
resignation to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed 
at first to vary on some points every time he told 
it, which was, doubtless, owing to his having so 
recently awaked. It at last settled down precisely to 
the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, or 
‘child in the neighbourhood but knew it by heart. 
Some always pretended to doubt the reality of it, 
and insisted that Rip had been out of his head, and 
that this was one point on which he always remain- 
ed flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, 
almost universally gave it full credit. Even to this 
day they never hear a thunder-storm of a summer 
afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine-pins; 
and it is a common wish of all henpecked husbands 
in the neighbourhood, when life hangs heavy on 


their hands, that they might have a quieting draught 


out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 
Washington Irving. 
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A STRAGGLER OF '15. 


It was a dull October morning, and heavy, rolling 
tog-wreathes lay low over the wet, grey roofs of the 
Woolwich houses. Down in the long, brick-lined 
streets all was sodden and greasy and cheerless. From 
the high buildings of the Arsenal came the whirr of 
many wheels, the thudding of weights, and the buzz 
and babel of human toil. ‘Beyond, the dwellings of 
the workingmen, smoke-stained and unlovely, radiated 
away in a lessening perspective of narrowing road and 
dwindling wall. 
| "There were few folk in the streets, for the toilers 
had all been absorbed since break of day by the huge, 
smoke-spouting monster, which sucked in the manhood 
of the town, to belch it forth, weary and workstained, 
every night. Stout women, with thick red arms, ard 
dirty aprons, stood upon the whitened doorsteps, lean- 
ing upon their brooms, and shrieking their morning 
greetings across the road. One had gathered a smail 
knot of cronies around her, and was talking energeti- 
cally, with little shrill titters from her audience to 
punctuate her remarks. 

‘* Qld enough to know better! ’’ she cried, in 
answer to an exclamation from one of the listeners. 
‘* Why, ’ow old is he at all? Blessed if I eould ever 
make out.” 

* Well, it ain’t so hard to reckon,” said a sharp- 
featured, pale-faced woman, with water-blue eyes. 
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' He’s been at the battle o’ Waterloo, and has thg 
pension and medal to prove it.’ 

'" That were a ter’ble long time agone,” remarked 
a third. ** It were afore I were born.” 

‘“ It were fifteen year after the beginnin’ of the 
century,” 
leaning against the wall, with a smile of superior 
knowledge upon her face. ‘‘ My Bill was a-saying sa 
last Sabbath, when I spoke to him o’ old Daddy 
brewster, here.’’ 

‘“ And suppose he spoke truth, Missys Simpson, 
‘ow long agone do that make it?’’ 


' It’s eighty-one now,’’ said the original speaker, 


checking off the years upon her coarse, red fingers, 
` and that were fifteen. Ten, and ten, and ten, and 
ten, and ten—why, it’s only sixty and six year, so he 
ain't so old after all.” 

" But he wern’t a new-born babe at the battle, 
silly,” cried the young woman, with a chuckle. 
“ Spose he were only twenty, then he couldn’t bs 
less than six-and-eighty now, at the lowest.” 

“ Ay, he’s that—every day of it,” cried several. 

“I've had ‘bout enough of it,’’ remained the 
large woman, gloomily. ‘‘ Unless his young niece, or 
grand-niece, or whatever she is, come to-day, I’m off; 
and he can find someone else to do his work. Your 
own ‘ome first, says I.” 

— Ain't he quiet, then, Missus Simpson?” asked 
the youngest of the group. | 

“ Listen to him now,” she answered, with her 
hand half raised, and her head turned slantwise to- 
wards the open door. From the upper floor came a 


cried a younger woman, who had stood ` 
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shuffling, sliding sound, with a sharp tapping of s 
stick. ‘“* There he go back and forrards doing what he 
call his sentry-go. ‘Arf the night through he’s at that 
game, the silly old juggins. At six o’clock this very 
mornin’ there he was beatin’ with a stick at my door. 
' Turn out guard,’ he cried, and a lot more jargon that 
. I could make nothing of. Then what with his cough- 
in’ and awakin’ and spittin’, there ain’t no gettin’ a 
wink o’ sleep. Hark to him now!” 

‘“ Missus Simpson! Missus Simpson!” cried a 
cracked and, querulous voice from above. 

" That’s him,’’ she cried, nodding her head with 
an air of triumph. ‘‘ He do go on somethin’ scandai- 
ous. Yes, Mister Brewster, sir.” 

‘* I want my morning ration, Missus Simpson.”’ 

** It’s just ready, Mister Brewster, sir.” 

‘* Blessed if he ain’t like a baby cryin’ for it is 
pap,” said the young woman. 

** T feel as if I could shake his old bones up some- 
times,” cried Mrs. Simpson viciously. ‘* But who's 
for a ‘arf of fourpenny ?’’ 

The whole company were about to shuffle off to 
the public-house, when a young girl stepped across the 
road and touched the housekeeper timidly upon the 
arm. ** I think that is No. 56 Arsenal View.” she 
said. ‘‘ Can you tell me if Mr. Brewster lives here?” 

The housekeeper looked critically at the new- 
comer. She was a girl of about twenty, broad-faced 
and comely, with a turned-up nose, and large, honest, 
grey eyes. Her print dress, her straw hat with its 
bunch of glaring poppies, and the bundle which she 
carried had all a smack of the country. 
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* You're Norah Brewster, I s’pose,’’ said Mrs. 
Simpson, eyeing her up and down with no friendly 
gaze. 

‘* Yes; I’ve come to look after my grand-uncle 
Gregory.” 

' And a good job, too,” cried the housekeeper, 
with a toss of her head. ‘‘ It’s about time that soine 
cf his own folk took a turn at it, for I’ve had enough 
of it. There you are, young woman! in you go, and 
make yourself st home. There’s tea in the caddy and 
bacon on the dresser, and the old man will be about 
you if you don’t fetch him his breakfast. ` I'll send for 
my things in the evening.’’ 

With a nod she strolled off with her attendant 
gossips in the direction of the public-house. 

Thus left to her own devices, the country girl 
walked into the front room and took off her hat and 
jacket. It was a low-roofed apartment with a sputter- 
ing fire, upon which a small brass kettle was singing 
cheerily. A stained cloth lay over half the table, with 
an empty brown teapot, a loaf of bread, and some 
coarse crockery. Norah Brewster looked rapidly 
about her, and in an instant took over her new duties. 
Ere five minutes had passed the tea was made, two 
slices of bacon were frizzling on the pan, the table was 
re-arranged, the antimacassars -straightened over the 
sombre brown furniture, and the whole room had 
taken a new air of comfort and neatness. This done, 
she looked round curiously at the prints upon the walls. 
Over the fireplace, in a small, square case, a brown 
medal caught her eye, hanging from a strip of purple 
ribbon. Beneath was a slip of newspaper cutting. 
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She stood on her tiptoes, with her fingers on 
the edge of the mantelpiece, and craned her neck up 
to see it, glancing down from time to time at the 
bacon which simmered and hissed beneath her. The 
cutting was yellow with age, and ran in this way: 

‘“ On Tuesday an interesting ceremony was per- 
formed at the barracks of the third regiment of guards, 
when, in the presence of the Prince Regent, Lord Hill, 
Lord Saltoun, and an assemblage which comprised 
beauty as well as valour, a special medal was presented 
to Corporal Gregory Brewster, of Captain Haldane’s 
flank company, in recognition of his gallantry in the 
recent great battle in the Lowlands. It appears that 
on the ever-memorable 18th of June, four companies 
of the third guards and of the Coldstreams, under the 
command of Colonels Maitland and Byng, held the 

| important farm-house of Hougoumont at the right of 
the British position. At a critical point of the action 
| these troops found themselves short of powder. Seeing 
that Generals Foy and Jerome Buonaparte were again 
massing their infantry for an attack on the position, 
| Colonel Byng despatched Corporal Brewster to the 
= rear to hasten up the reserve ammunition. Brewster 
= came upon two powder tumbrils of the Nassau division, 
j and succeeded, after menacing the drivers with his 
musket, in inducing them to convey their powder to 
Hougoumont. In his absence, however, the hedges 
surrounding the position had been set on fire by a 
howitzer battery of the French, and the passage of the 
carts full of powder became a most hazardous matter. 
af; The first tumbril exploded, blowing the driver to frag- 
ments. Daunted by the fate of his comrade, the 
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second driver turned his horses, but Corporal Brewster, 
springing upon his seat, hurled the man down, and 
urging the powder cart through the flames, succeeded 
in forcing a way to his companions. To this gallant 


deed may be directly attributed the success of the. 


British arms, for without powder it would have been 
impossible to have held Hougoumont, and the Duke 
of Wellington had repeatedly declared that had 
diougoumont fallen, as well as La Haye Sainte, he 
would have found it impossible to have held his ground. 
Long may the heroic Brewster live to treasure the 
medal which he has so bravely won, and to look back 
with pride to the day when in the presence of his com- 
rades he received this tribute to his valour from the 
august hands of the first gentleman of the realm." 
The reading of this old cutting increased in the 
girl’s mind the veneration which she had always had 
for her warrior kinsman. From her infancy he had 
been her hero, and she remembered how her father 
used to speak of his courage and his strength, how he 
could strike down a bullock with a blow of his fist, 


and carry a fat sheep under either arm. True that she 


had never seen him, but a rude painting at home, 


- which depicted a square-faced, clean-shaven, stalwart 


man with a great bearskin cap, rose ever before her 
memory when she thought of him. 

She was still gazing at the brown medal and won- 
dering what the ‘‘ dulce et decorum est ' might mean, 
which was inscribed upon the edge, when there came a 
sudden tapping and shuffling upon the stair, and there 
at the door was standing the very man who had been 
so often in her thoughts. 
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But could this indeed be he? Where was the 
martial air, the flashing eye, the warrior face which 
she had pictured. There, framed in the doorway, was 
a huge, twisted old man, gaunt and puckered, with 
twitching hands, and shuffling, purposeless feet. A 
cloud of fluffy white hair, a red-veined nose, two thick 
tufts of eyebrow and a pair of dimly-questioning, 
watery-blue eyes—these were what met her gaze. He 
leaned forward upon a stick, while his shoulders rose: 
and fell with his crackling, rasping breathing. 


- ** I want my morning rations,’’ he crooned, as he 
stumped forward to his chair. ‘‘ The cold nips me 
without ‘em. See to my fingers !’’ 


He held out his distorted hands, all blue at the 
tips, wrinkled and gnarled, with huge, projecting 
knuckles. 


‘“ It's nigh ready,’’ answered the girl, gazing at 
him with wonder in her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t you know who 
I am, grand-uncle? I am Norah Brewster from 
Witham.”’ 


“ Rum is warm,’’ mumbled the old man, rocking 
to and fro in his chair, ‘‘ and schnapps is warm, and 
there's ‘eat in soup, but it’s a dish o’ tea for me- 
What did you say your name was?” 

“ Norah Brewster.” 

‘‘ You can speak out, lass. Seems to me folk’s 
voices isn’t as loud as they used."’ 

“ I’m Norah Brewster, uncle. I'm your grand- 
niece come from down Essex way to live with you.”’ 

“ You'll be brother Jarge’s girl! Lor’, to think o’ 
little Jarge having a girl.” 
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He chuckled hoarsely to himself, and the long, 
stringy sinews of his throat jerked and quivered. 

“I am the daughter of your brother George's 8. 
son,’’ said she as she turned the bacon. 

“ Lor’, but little Jarge was a rare ‘un,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Eh, by Jimini, there was no chousing Jarge. 
He's got a bull. pup o’ mine, that.I gave him when I 
took the bounty. You've heard him speak of it likely."” 

‘Why, grandpa George has been dead this twenty 
years,'’ said she, pouring out the tea. 

“ Well, it was a bootiful pup—ay, a, well-bredi 
‘un, by Jimini! I’m cold, for lack of my rations. Rum 
is good, and so is schnapps, but I'd as lief have tem 
as either.” 

He breathed heavily while he devoured his food. 

‘‘ It’s a middlin’ goodish way you've come,” saidi 
he at last. ‘‘ Likely the stage left yester-night.”’ 

" The what, uncle?” 

‘* The coach that brought you.” 

‘* Nay, I came by the mornin’ train.” 

‘* Lor’ now, think o’ that! You ain't afeared of 
those new-fangled things! To think of you coming- 
by railroad like that! What's the world a-comin” 
to?” 

There was-silence for some minutes while Norah 
sat stirring her'tea and glancing sideways at the bluish: 
lips and champing jaws of her companion. 

‘* You must have seen a deal of life, uncle," saidt 
she. ‘‘ [t must seem a long, long time to you!” 

‘* Not so very long, neither. I'm ninety come 
Candlemass, but it don’t seem long since I took the 
bounty. And that battle, it might have beem 
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yesterday. I’ve got the smell of the burned powder 
in my nose yet. Eh, but I get a power 0’ good from 
mmy rations !’’ 

He did indeed look less worn and colourless than 
“when she first saw him. His face was flushed and 
this back more erect. . 

“ Have you read that?’ he asked, jerking his 
"head towards the cutting. 

' Yes, uncle, and I am sure you must be proud 
-of it.” 

'“ Ah, it was a great day for me! A. great day! 
"The Regent was there, and a fine body of a man too! 
~ The ridgment is proud of you,’ says he. ‘ And I’m 
proud of the ridgment,’ says I. ‘ A damned good 
answer, too!’ says he to Lord Hill, and they both bust 
out a-laughing. But what be you a-peepin’ out o’ 
the window for?’ 

' Oh, uncle, here’s a regiment of soldiers coming 
-down the street, with the band playing in front of 
whem.” 

' A ridgment, eh? Where be my glasses? Lor’ 
tbhut I can hear the band, as plain as plain. Here’s 
‘tthe pioneers an’ the drum-major! What be their 
number, lass ?’’ 

His eyes were shining, and his bony, yellow 
‘fingers, like the claws of some fierce old bird, dug into 
her shoulder. 

‘‘ They don’t seem to have no number, uncle. 
They've something wrote on their shoulders. Oxford- 
shire, I think it be.” 

) ‘“ Ah, yes,” he growled. ‘‘ I heard as they'd 
iropped the numbers and given them newfangled 
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names. There they go, by Jimini! They're young 
mostly, but they hain’t forgot how to march. They 
have the swing—ay, I'll say that for them. They’ve 
got the swing.” 

He gazed after them until the last files had turned 
the corner, and the measured tramp of their marching 
had died away in the distance. 

He had just regained his cheir when the door 
opened and a gentleman stepped in. 

' Ah, Mr. Brewster! Better to-day?'’ he asked. 

‘* Come in, doctor! Yes, I’m better. But there’s’ 
a deal o’ bubbling in my chest. It’s all them toobes. 
If I could but cut the phlegm I'd be right. Can’t ye 
give me something to cut the phlegm?” 

The doctor, a grave-faced young man, put his 
fingers to the furrowed, blue-corded wrist. 

~ You must be careful,” he said; ‘‘ you must take 
no liberties.” 

The thin tide of life seemed to thrill rather than 
to throb under his finger. 

The old man chuckled. 

“I've got brother Jarge’s girl to look after me 
now. She'll see I don’t break barracks or do what I 
hadn’t ought to; why, darn my skin, T knew some- 
thing was amiss!” 

“ With what?” 

~“ Why, with them soldiers. You saw chem 
pass, doctor—eh? They'd forgot their stocks. Not one 
on ‘em had his stock on.” He croaked and chuckled 
for a long time over his discovery. ‘‘ It wouldn't ha’ 
done for the Dock!” he muttered. ‘‘ No by Jimini! 
the Dook would ha’ had word there.” 
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The doctor smiled. 

“ Well, you are doing very well,” said he. “ I'll 
look in once a week or so and see how you are!” As 
Norah followed him to the door he beckoned her out- 
side. ‘‘ He is very weak,” he whispered. ‘“‘ If you 
find him failing you must send for me.” 

“ What ails him, doctor ?”’ 

‘‘ Ninety years ail him. His arteries are pipes of 
lime. His heart is shrunken and flabby. The man 
is worn out.” 

Norah stood watching the brisk figure of the young 
doctor, and pondering over these new responsibilities 
which had come upon her. When she turned, a tall, 
brown-faced artillery man, with the three gold chev- 
rons of sergeant upon his arm, wes standing, carbine 
in hand at her elbow. 

‘* Good morning, miss!’ said he, raising one thick 
finger to his jaunty, yellow-banded cap. ** I b’‘heve 
there’s an old gentleman lives here of the name of 
Brewster, who was engaged in the battle o’ 
Waterloo ?’’ 

“ It's my grand-uncle, sir,” said Norah casting 
down her eyes before the keen, critical gaze of the 
young soldier. ‘‘ He is in the front parlour.” 

‘* Could I have a word with him, miss? I'll call 
again if it don’t chance to be convenient.” 

“ I am sure that he would be very glad to see 
you, sir. He’s in here, if you'll step in. Unele, 
here’s a gentleman who wants to speak with you.” 

“ Proud to see you, sir—proud and glad, sir!” 
cried the sergeant, taking three steps forward into the 
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room, and grounding his carbine while he raised his 
hand palm forwards, in a salute. 

Norah stood by the door, with her mouth and 
eyes open, wondering whether her grand-uncle had 
ever, in his prime, looked like this magnificent crea- 
ture; and whether he, in his turn, would ever come to 
resemble her grand-uncle. 

The old man blinked up at his visitor, and shook 
his head slowly. 

“ Sit ye down, sergeant,’’ said he, pointing with 
his stick to a chair. ‘‘ You’re full young for the 
stripes. Lordy, it's easier to get three now than one 
in my day. Gunners were old soldiers, then, and the 
grey hairs came quicker than the three stripes.”’ 

‘“ I am eight years’ service, sir,” cried the ser- 
geant.  ** Macdonald is my name—Sergeant 
Macdonald, of H. Battery, Southern Artillery Divi- 
sion. I have called as the spokesman of my mates 
at the gunners’ barracks to say that we are proud to 
have you in the town, sir.” 

Old Brewster chuckled and rubbed his bony 
hands. 

‘“ That were what the Regent said,’’ he cried. 
~ “The ridgment is proud of ye,’ says he. ‘ And I 
am proud of the ridgment,’ says I. ‘ And a damned 
good answer, too,’ says he, and he and Lord Hill bust 
out—a-laughin’."’ 

‘The non-commissioned mess would be proud 
and honoured to see you, sir,” said Sergeant 
Macdonald. ** And if you could step as far you'll 
always find a pipe o’ bacey and a glass of grog 
awaitin’ you." 
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The old man laughed until he coughed. 

“ Like to see me, would they? The dogs!” said 
he. ‘* Well, well, when the warm weather comes 
again I'll maybe drop in. It’s likely that I'll drop 
in. Too grand for a canteen, eh? Got your mess just 
the same as the orficers. What’s the world a-comin’ 
to at alll” . 

** You was in the line, sir, was you not 2’? asked 
the sergeant, respectfully. 

“ The line?” cried the old man with shrill scorn. 
‘* Never wore a shako in my life. I am a guards- 
man, E am. Served in the third guards—the same 
they call now the Scots Guards. Lordy, but they 
have all marched away, every men of them, from old 
Colonel Byng down to the drummer boys, and here 
am I a straggler—that’s what I am, sergeant, a 
stragcler! I’m here when I ought to be there. But it 
ain’t my fault neither, for I’m ready to fall in when 
the word comes.” 

‘* We've all got to muster there,” answered the 
sergeant. ‘* Won’t you try my baccy, sir?” handing 
over a sealskin pouch. 

Old Brewster drew a blackened clay pipe from 
his pocket, and began to stuff the tobacco into the 
bowl. In an instant it slipped through his fingers, 
and was broken to pieces on the floor. His lip 
quivered, his nose puckered up, and he began crying 
with the long, helpless sobs of a child. 

‘* I've broke my pipe,” he cried. 

‘‘ Don’t uncle, oh don’t,” cried Norah, bending 
over him and patting his white head as one soothes a 
baby. ‘‘ It don’t matter. We can easy get another.” 
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** Don’t you fret yourself, sir,” said the ser- 
geant. ‘* "Ere’s a wooden pipe with an amber mouth, 
if you'll do me the honour to accept it from me, I'd. 
be real glad if you will take it.” 


'" Jimini!"’ cried he, his smiles breaking in am 
instant through his tears. ‘** It’s a fine pipe. See to 
my new pipe, Norah. I lay that Jarge never had a 
pipe like that. You’ve got your firelock there, ` ser- 
geant.” 


" Yes, sir, I was on my way back from the butts: 
when I looked in.” 


Let me have the feel of it. Lordy, but it seems. 
like old times to have one’s hand on e musket. What’s- 
the manual, sergeant, eh? Cock your firelock—look 
to your priming—-present your firelock—eh, sergeant? 
Oh, Jimini! I’ve broke your musket in halves!” 


‘" That’s all right, sir,” cried the gunner, laugh- 
ing, ** you pressed on the lever and opened the- 
breech-piece. That's where we load ’em, you know.” 

‘ Load ‘em at the wrong end! Well, well, to- 
think o' that. And no ramrod, neither! I’ve heered: 
tell of it, but I never believed it afore. Ah, it won't. 
come up to Brown Bess. When there's work to be 
done you mark my word and see if they don’t come- 
back to Brown Bess."’ 

“ By the Lord, sir,” cried the sergeant, hotly, 
‘“ they need some change out in South Africa now. I 
see by this mornin’s paper that the Government has- 
knuckled under to these Boers. They’re hot about. 
it, at the non-com. mess, I can tell you, sir.” 

“ Eh, eh,” croaked old Brewster. = By Gosh!” 
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àt wouldn’t ha’ done for the Dook; the Dook would ha’ 


had a word to say over that!” 

‘*Ah, that he would, sir,’’ cried the sergeant; ‘‘and 
God send us another like him. But I've wearied you 
enough for one sitting. I'll look in again, and I'll 
bring a comrade or two with me if I may, for there 
isn’t one but would be proud to have speech with 
you.” 

So, with another salute to the veteran, and a 
gleam of white teeth at Norah, the big gunner with- 
drew, leaving a memory of blue cloth and of gold braid 
behind him. Many days had not passed, however 
before he was back again, and during all the long win- 
ter he was a frequent visitor at Arsenal View. He 
brought others with him, and soon through all the 
lines a pilgrimage to Daddy Brewster’s came to be 
Jcoked upon as the proper thing to do. Gunners and 
sappers, linesmen and dragoons, came bowing and 
bobbing into the little parlour, with clatter of side 
arms, and clink of spurs, stretching their long legs 
across the patchwork rug, and hunting in the front of 
their tunics for the screw of tobacco, or paper cf*snuf, 
which they had brought as a sign of their esteem. 

It was a deadly cold winter, with six weeks on end 
of snow on the ground, and Norah had `a hard 
task to keep the life in that time-worn body. There 
were times when his mind would leave him, and 
when, save an animal outcry when the hour of his 
meals came round, no word would fall from him. As 
the warm weather came once more, however, and the 
green buds peeped forth again upon the trees, the 
blood thawed in his veins, and he would even drag 
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himself as far as the door to bask in the life-giving 
sunshine. i 

‘* It do hearten me up so0,’” he said one morning, 
as he glowed in a hot May sun. *' It’s a job to keep 
back the flies, though! They get owdacious in this 
weather and they do plague me cruel.” | 

‘* I'll keep them off you, uncle,’’ said Norah. 

" Eb, but it’s fine! This sunshine makes me 
think o’ the glory to come. You might read me a bit 
o' the Bible, lass. I find it wonderful soothing.” 

" What part would you like, unele?” 

Oh, them wars.” 

“ The wars?” 

** Ay, keep to the wars! Give me the Old Testa- 
ment for chioe. There's more taste to it to my mind! 
When parson comes he wants to get off to something 
else, but it’s Joshua or nothing with me. Them 
Taraelites was good soldiersa—good growed soldiers, all 
of ‘am.”’ 

** But, uncle,” pleaded Norah, “* it’s all peace in 
the next world.” 

** No, it ain't, gal.” i 

'"* Oh yes, uncle, surely.” 

Thegold corporal knocked his stick irritably upon 
the ground. 

‘* I tell ye it ain’t gal. I asked parson.” 

‘* Well, what did he say?” ° 

‘* He said there was to be a last fight. He even 
gave it a name, he did. The battle of Arm 
Arm àS 

' Armageddon.” 
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" Ay, that’s. the name parson said. I ‘specs the 
third guards’ll be there. And the Dook—the Dook'll 
havea word to say.’ 

Rud 


walking down the street, glancing up at the numbers 
of the houses: :Now,.as his eyes fell upon the. old 
man, he came straight. for him, | 
å Hiullo,’’ said he, “perhaps you are deao 
Brewster?” ss a 
aos My. name, sir,” ' answered the veteran. 
‘“ You. are the same Brewster, as I understand, 
who is on.the roll of the Scots Guards as having been 
- present at the battle of Waterloo?” 


“I am that man, sir, though we called it. the 


third guards in those days. It was a fine ridgment, 


and they only need me to make up a full muster.” 


“Tut, tut,.they’ll have to, wait years for that,” 
said the gentleman heartily; ‘‘ but. L am the.colonel of 
the Scots Guards, and I sate I would like to have 
a word with you.’ 


+ Old Gregory E SSe was up in an instant with 


his hand to his rabbit-skin cap. . | 
‘* God bless me!” he cried, *‘ to think of it; to 
think of it.” 
~** Hadn’ t the B rapi better come inp” sug- 
gested the practical Norah from behind the door. 
Ma | am ; Surely, sir, surely; „walk in, sir, if I may be so 


+ “ bold.’ 


Siete . 


axcitement he had forgotten, his stick, aud 


‘ies he led the way into the parlour, his knees tottered, 





~- An- elderly, grey- -whiskered pA Hee, ok had been; 


and he threw out his hands. In an instant the 
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colonel had caught him on one side and Norah on the 
other. ; 
“ Easy and steady,” said the colonel as he led. 
him to his arm-chair. 

“ Thank ye, sir; I was near gone that time. But | E a 
Lordy, why, I can scarce believe it. To think of me, s 
the corporal of the flank company, and you the colo- * 
nel of the battalion. Jimini! how things come round, ` ay 
to be sure.’ A a 


“ Why, we are very proud of you in London,’” , = 
said the colonel. ‘* And so you are actually one of. ‘. 
the men who held Hougoumont’?’’ He looked at the 
bony, trembling hands with their huge, knotted — 
knuckles, the stringy throat, and the heaving, rounded 
shoulders. Could this, indeed, be the last of that | 
band of heroes? Then he glanced at the half-filled è 
phials, the blue liniment bottles, the long-spouted " 
kettle, and the sordid details of the sick-room. 

'* Better, surely, had he died under the blazing raft- , 

ers of the Belgian farm-house,” thought the colonel.. ‘i 

“ I hope that you are pretty comfortable and, 
happy,” he remarked after a pause. 

'“ Thank ye, sir. I have a good deal of trouble 
with my toobes—a deal of trouble. You wouldn't 
think the job it is to cut the phlegm. And I need m 
rations. I gets cold without 'em. And the flies 1 i 
ain't strong enough to fight against them.” 

““ How's the memory?” asked the colonel. Ni x 

90h, there ain’t nothing amiss there. Why, sir 
I could give you the name of every man in Captain, 
Haldane’s flank company.” ` 
‘* And the battle—you remember it? 
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Why, I sees it all afore me every time I shuts. 
my eyes. Lordy, sir, you wouldn't hardly believe 
how cltar it is to me. There's our line from the pare- 
goric bottle right along to the snuff-box. D'ye see? 

_ Well, then, the pill-box is for Hougoumont on the 
right, where we was; and Norah’s thimble for La Haye 
Bainte. There it is all right, sir, and here were our 

_ guns, and here, behind, the reserves and the Belgians.. 
‘Ach, them Belgians! '’ He spat furiously into the fire. 
"Then ferc’s the French where my pipe lies, and 

fover here, where I put my baccy pouch, was the 
Proosians a‘comin’ up on our left flank. Jimini! but 
if was a glad sight to see the smoke of their guns.”’ 
" And what was it that struck you most, now, in 
connection with the whole affair?’’ asked the colonel. 
** I lost three half-crowns over it, I did,” crooned 
old Brewster. ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder if I was never 
to get that money now. I lent 'em to Jabez Smith 
my rear rank man, in Brussels. ‘ Only till pay-day, 
Grig,’ says he. By Gosh! he was stuck by a lancer at 
Quarter Brass, and me with not so much as a slip o’ 
paper to prove the debt | Them three half-crowns is 
as good as lost to me. 

The colonel rose from his chair, laughing. 

' “ The officers of the Guards want you to buy 
yourself some little trifle which may add to your com- 
fört,” he said. ‘‘ It is not from me, so you need not 
thank me.”’ 

= He took up the old man’s tobacco pouch 5 and 
slipped a crisp bank note inside it. 

*. “Thank ye, kindly, sir. But there’s one droa 
that I would like to ask you, colonel.’- 
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“ Yes, my man?” i | 

‘* If I am called, colonel, you won't ign. me & 

flag and a firing party?” Mir: 

‘* All right, my man, I’ll see to it,” said the 

colonel. ‘‘ Good bye; I hope to have nothing but good 
news from you.” 


‘* A kind gentleman, Norah,’’ croaked old Brews- 


ter, as they saw him walk past the window; ‘‘ but 
Lordy, he ain't fit to hold the stirrup o’ my Colonel 
Byng.” 

It was on the very next day that the corporal took 
a sudden change for the worse. Even the golden sun- 


light streaming through the window seemed unable 


to warm that withered frame. The doctor came and 
‘shook his head in silence. All day the man lay with 
only his puffing blue lips and the twitching of his 
scraggy neck to show that he still held the breath of 
life. Norah and Sergeant Macdonald had sat by him 
in the afternoon, but he had shown no consciousness 
of their presence. He lay peacefully, his eyes half- 
closed, his hands under his cheek, as one who is very 
weary. 

They had left him for an instant, and were 
sitting in the front room where Norah was preparing 
the tea, when of a sudden they heard a shout that rang 
through the house. Loud and clear and swelling, it 
pealed in their ears, a voice full of strength and energy 
and fiery passion. 

‘The guards need powder,’’ it cried and yet 
again, ‘“ the guards need powder.”’ 

The sergeant sprang from his chair and rushed in, 
followed by the trembling Norah. There was the old 
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man standing up, his blue eyes sparkling, his white 
hair bristling, his whole figure towering and expand- 
ing, wah eagle head and glance of fire. 

' The guards need powder,” he thundered: once 
again, “and by God they shall have it!” 

He threw up his long arms and sank back with a 
groan into his chair. The sergeant stooped over him, 
and his face darkened. 

_ “* Oh, Archie, Archie,” sobbed the frightened girl, 
= what do you think of him?” 

The sergeant turned away. 

t ~ I think,” said he, ‘‘ that the third guards have 
a full muster now.” 


A. Conan Doyle. 
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ROSAMUND GRAY 


: A TALE: 


A kind of dread had hitherto kept me back; but T 


was restless now, till I had accomplished my wish. I 
set out one morning to walk—I reached Widford about 
eleven in the forenoon—after a slight breakfast at my’ 


inn—where I was mortifiéd to perceive, the old land- S 


lord did' not know me’ again—(old Thomas Billet—he 


has often made angle rods’ for me when a child)—I $ 


rambled over all my accustomed haunts. 


Our old house was vacant, and to be acide F Fi iS 


entered, unmolested, into the room that had been my, 


bed-chamber. I kneeled down on the spot where my | 


little bed had stobod—-I felt like a child—I prayed like 
one—it seemed’ as though old times were to return 
again—I looked round involuntarily, expecting to see 
some face I knew—but all was naked and mute. The 
bed was gone. My little pane of painted window, 
through which I loved to look at the sun, when T 
awoke in a fine summer's morning, was taken out,’ 
and had been ‘replaced by one of common glass. 

I visited, by turns, every chamber—they were all 


desolate and unfurnished, one excepted, in which the . 


owner had left a harpsichord, probably to be sold—I 
touched the keys—I played some old Scottish tunes, 
which had delighted me when a child. Past associa- 
tions revived with the music—blended with a sense of 
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unreality, which at last became too powerful—I rushed 
out of the room to give vent to my feelings. 

ó I wandered, scarce knowing where, into an old 
wood, that stands at the back of the house—we caNed 
tt the Wilderness. A well-known form was missing, 
that used to meet me in this place—it was thine, Ben 
Moxam—the kindest, gentlest, politest, of human 
beings, yet was he nothing higher than a gardener in 
the family. Honest creature, thou didst never pass 
me in my childish rambles, without a soft speech, 
and a smile. I remember thy good-natured face. 
But there is one thing, for which I can never forgive 
thee, Ben Moxam—that thou didst join with an old 
maiden aunt of mine in a cruel plot, to lop away the 
hanging branches of the old fir trees.—I remember 
them sweeping to the ground. 

I have often left my childish eT to ramble in 
this place—its glooms and ite solitude had a myster- 
ious charm for my young mind, nurturing within me 
that love of quietness and lonely thinking, which have 
accompanied me to maturer years. 

In this Wilderness I found myself after a ten 
years’ absence. Its stately fir treea were vet standing, 
with all their luxuriant company of underwood—the 
squirrel was there, and the melancholy cooings of the 
wood-pigeon—all was as I had left it—my heart 
softened at the sight—it seemed, as though my 
character had been suffering a change, since I forsook 
these shades. 

My parents were both dead—I had no counsellor 

left, no experience of age to direct me, no sweet voice 
of reproof. The Lorp had taken LANAS my friends, and 
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I knew not where he had laid them. I paced round 
the wilderness, seeking a comforter. I prayed, that I 
might be restored to that state of innocence, in which 
I had wandered in those shades. 


Methought, my request was heard—for it seemed 
as though the stains of manhood were passing from 
me, and I were relapsing into the purity and simpli- 
city of childhood. I was content to have been moulded 
into a perfect child. I stood still, as in a trance. I 
‘dreamed that I was enjoying a personal intercourse 
with my heavenly Father—and, extravagantly, put off 
the shoes from my feet—for the place where I stood, 
». thought, was holy. ground. 

This state of mind could not last long—and I re- 
turned with languid feelings to my Inn. I ordered my 
-dinner—green peas and sweet bread—it had been a 
favourite dish with me in my childhood—I was allowed 
to have it on my birthdays. I was impatient to see 
it come upon table—but, when it came, I could 
‘scarce eat a mouthful—my tears choked me. I called 
for wine—I drank a pint and a half of red wine—and 
not till then had I dared to visit the church-yard, 

“where my parents were interred. 


The cottage lay in my way—Margaret had chosen 
it for that very reason, to be near the church—for the 
-old lady was regular in her attendance on public wor- 
ship—I passed on—and in a moment found myself 
among the tombs. 


I had been present at my father’s burial, and 
knew the spot again—my mother’s funeral I was 
prevented by illness from attending—a plain stone 
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was placed over the grave, with their initials carved 
upon it—for they both occupied one grave. 

I prostrated myself before the spot—I kissed the- 
earth that covered them—I contemplated, with 
gloomy delight, the time when I should mingle my 
dust with theirs—and kneeled, with my arms. 
incumbent on the grave-stone, in a kind of mental 
prayer—for I could not speak. 

Having performed these duties, I arose with. 
quieter feelings, and felt leisure to attend to indiffer- 
ent objects.—Still I continued in the church-yard, 
reading the various inscriptions, and moralizing on. 
them with that kind of levity, which will not un- 
frequently spring up in the mind, in the*midst of 
deep melancholy. | 

I read of nothing but careful parents, loving- 
husbands, and dutiful children. I said jestingly, 
‘where be all the bad people buried? Bad parents, 
‘bad husbands, bad children—what cemeteries are- 
appointed for these? do they not sleep in consecrat- 
ed ground? or is it but a pious fiction, a generous- 
oversight, in the survivors, which thus tricks out.. 
men’s epitaphs when dead, who, in their life-time, 
discharged the offices of life, perhaps, but lamely ?— 
Their failings, with their reproaches, now sleep with,» 
them in the grave. Man wars not with the dead. 
It is a trait of human nature, for which I love it. 


se Charles Lamb._ 
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4 
‘Tre PLAIN AND THE STARS. 


The Mill where Will lived with his adopted: 
parents stood in a falling valley between pine-woods ' 


and great mountains. Above, hill after hill soared’ 
upwards until they soared out of the depth of the 
hardiest timber, and stood naked against the sky. 
Some way up, along grey village lay like a seam 
or a rag of vapour on a wooded hillside; and when 
the wind was favourable, the sound of the church 
bells would drop down, thin and silvery, to Will. 
Below, the valley grew ever steeper and steeper, and 
at the same time widened out on either hand; and’ 
from an eminence beside the mill it was possible to 


see its whole length and away beyond it over a wide 


plain, where the river turned and shone, and moved’ 
on from city to city on its voyage towards the sea. 


It chanced that over this valley there lay a pass into- 


a neighbouring kingdom, so that, quiet and rural as- 
it was, the road- that ran along beside the river was- 
a high thoroughfare between two splendid and power- 
ful societies. All through the summer, travelling- 
carriages came crawling up, or went plunging briskly- 
downwards past the mill; and as it happened that 
the other side was very much easier of ascent, the 
path was not much frequented, except by people 
going in one direction; and of all the carriages that» 
Will saw go by, five-sixths were plunging briskly 
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downwards and only one-sixth crawling up. Much 
more was this the case with foot-passengers. All 
the light-footed tourists, all the pedlars laden with 
strange wares, were,tending downward like the river 
‘that accompanied their path. Nor was this all; for 
when Will was yet a child a disastrous war arose 
over a great part of the world. The newspapers were 
full of defeats and victories, the earth rang with 
cavalry hoofs, and often for days together and for 
miles around the coil of battle terrified good people 
from their labours in the field. Of all this, nothing 
was heard for a long time in the valley; but at last 
one of the commanders pushed an army over the 
pass by forced marches, and for three days horse 
and foot, cannon and tumbril, drum and standard, 
kept pouring downward past the mill. All day the 
‘child stood and watched them on their passage—the 
rhythmical stride, the pale, unshaven faces tanned 
about the eyes, the discoloured regimentals and the 
tattered flags, filled him with a sense of weariness, 
pity, and wonder; and all night long, after he was in 
bed, he could hear the cannon pounding and the feet 
trampling, and the great armament sweeping onward 
and downward past the mill. Noone in the valley 
‘ever heard the fate of the expedition, for they lay 
‘out of the way of gossip in those troublous times; 
‘but Will saw one thing plainly, that not a man 
‘returned. Whither had they all gone? Whither 
‘went all the touristes and pedlars with strange wares? 
whither all the brisk barouches with servants in the 
dicky? whither the water of the stream, ever 
coursing downward and ever renewed from above? 
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Even the wind blew oftener down the valley, and 
carried the dead leaves along with it in the fall. It 
seemed like a great conspiracy of things animate 
and inanimate; they all went downward, fleetly and 
gaily downward, and only he, it seemed, remained 
behind, like a stock upon the way-side. It some- 
times made him glad when he noticed how the 
fishes kept their heads up stream. They, at least, 
stood faithfully by him, while all else were posting 
downward to the unknown world. 

One evening he asked the miller where the river 
went. f 

'" It goes down the valley,” answered he, ‘‘ and 
turns @ power of mills—six-score mills, they say, 
from here to Unterdeck—and it none the wearier 
after all. And then it goes out into the lowlands, 
and waters the great corn country, and runs through 
a sight of fine cities (so they say) where kings live 
all alone in great palaces, with a sentry walking up 
and down before the door. And it goes under 
bridges with stone men upon them, looking down 
and smiling so curious at the water, and living folks 
leaning their elbows on the wall and looking over too. 
And then it goes on and on, and down through 
marshes and sands, until at last it falls into the sea, 
where the ships are that bring parrots and tobacco 
from the Indies. Ay, it has a long trot before it as 
it goes singing over the weir, bless its heart!’’ 

" And what is the sea?” asked Will. 

‘The sea!” cried the miller. ‘* Lord help us 
all, it is the greatest thing God made! That is where 
all the water in the world runs down into a great 
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-salt lake. There it lies, as flat as my hand and as 
innocent-like as a child; but they do say when the 
wind blows it gets up into water-mountains bigger 
‘than any of ours, and swallows down great ships 
bigger than our mill, and makes such a roaring that 
you can hear it miles away upon the land. -There 
are great fish in it five times bigger than a bull, and 
one old serpent as long as our river and as old as all 
‘the world, with whiskers like a man, and a crown of 
silver on her head.” 

Will thought he had never heard anything like 
this, and* he kept on asking question after question 
about the world that lay away down the river, with 
-all its perils and marvels, until the old miller became 
-quite interested himself, and at last took him by the 
‘hand and led him to the hill-top that overlooks the 
valley and the plain. The sun was near setting, and 
hung low down in a cloudless sky. Everything was 
-defined and glorified in golden light. Will had 
never seen so great an expanse of country in his life; 
‘he stood and gazed with all his eyes. He could see 
‘the cities, and the woods and fields, and the bright 
curves of the river, and far away to where the rim 
-of the plain trenched along the shining heavens.” An 
“Overmastering emotion seized upon the boy, soul 
and body; his heart beat so thickly that he could 
not breathe; the scene swam before his eyes; the 
‘Sun seemed to wheel round and round, and throw 
off, as it turned, strange shapes which disappeared 
with the rapidity of thought, and were succeeded 
“by others. Will covered. his face with his hands, 


-and burst into a violent fit of tears; and the poor 
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‘miller, sadly disappointed and perplexed, saw 
nothing better for it than to take him up in his arms 
-and carry him home in silence. rr 


From that day forward Will was full of new 
"hopes and longings. Something kept tugging at his. 
vheart-strings; the running water carried his desires 
along with it as he dreamed over its fleeting surface ; 
‘the wind, as it ran over innumerable tree-tops, 
hailed him with encouraging words; branches 
‘beckoned downward; the open road, as it shouldered ‘4 
round the angles and went turning and .vanishing 
faster and faster down the valley, tortured him with its 
‘solicitations. He spent long whiles on the eminence, 
looking down the rivershed and abroad on the flat 
‘lowlands, and watched the clouds that travelled 
forth upon the sluggish wind and trailed their purple 
‘shadows on the plain; or’ he would linger by the 
wayside, and follow the carriages with his eyes as 
‘they rattled downward by the river. It did not 
‘matter what it was; everything that went that way, 
were it cloud or carriage, bird or brown water in the 
‘stream, he felt his heart flow out after it in an 
-ecstasy of longing. | 





We are told by men of science that all the ven- 
tures of mariners on the sea, all that counter-march- 
ing of tribes and races that confounds old history 
“with its dust and rumour, sprang from nothing more 
-abstruse than the laws of supply and demand, and a 
-certain - natural instinct for cheap rations. To any 
ene thinking deeply, this will seem’ a dull and pitiful 
‘explanation. The tribes that came swarming out of 
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the North and East, if they were indeed pressed 
onward from behind by others, were drawn at the. 
same time by the magnetic influence of the South 
and West. The fame of other lands had reached 
them; the name of the eternal city rang in their 
ears; they were not colonists, but pilgrims; they 
travelled towards wine and gold and sunshine, but 
their hearts were set on something higher. That 
divine unrest, that old stinging trouble of humanity 
that makes all high achievements and all miserable 
failure, the same that spread wings with Icarus, the 
same that sent Columbus into the desolate Atlantic, 
inspired and supported these barbarians on their 
perilous march. There is one legend which pro- 
foundly represents their spirit, of how a flying party 
of these wanderers sncountered a very old man shod 
with iron. The old man. asked them whither they 
were going; and they answered with one voice: ** To 
the Eternal City!” He looked upon them gravely. 
" I have sought it,” he said, ‘‘ over the most part of 
the world. Three such pairs as I now carry on my 
feet have I worn out upon this pilgrimage, and now 
the fourth is growing slender underneath my steps. 
And all this while I have not found the city.” And 
he turned and went his own way alone, leaving them 
astonished. | 

And yet this would scarcely parallel the intensity 
of Will’s feeling for the plain. If he could only go 
far enough out there, he felt as if his eyesight would 


_ be purged and clarified, as if his hearing would grow 


more delicate, and his very breath would come and 
go with luxury. He was transplanted and withering 
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where he was; he lay in a strange country and was 
sick for home. Bit by bit, he pieced together 
broken notions of the world below; of the river, ever 
moving and growing until it sailed forth into the 
majestic ocean; of the cities, full of brisk and beauti- 
ful people, playing fountains, bands of music and 
marble palaces, and lighted up at night from end to 
end with artificial stars of gold; of the great churches, 
wise universities, brave armies, and untold money 
lying stored in vaults; of the high-flying vice that 
moved in the sunshine, and the stealth and swiftness 
of midnight murder. I have said he was sick as if for 
home: the figure halts. He was like some one 
lying in twilit, formless pre-existence, and stretching 
out his hands lovingly towards many-coloured, many- 
sounding life. It was no wonder he was unhappy, 
he would go and tell the fish; they were made for 
their life, wished for no more than worms and 
running water, and a hole below a falling bank; but 
he was differently designed, full of desires and 
aspirations, itching at the fingers, lusting with the 
eyes, whom the whole variegated world could not 
satisfy with aspects. The true life, the true bright 
sunshine, lay far out upon the plain. And O! to see 
this sunlight once before he died! to move with a 
jocund spirit in a golden land! to hear the trained 
singers and sweet church bells, and see the holiday 
gardens! “ And O fish!” he would ery, “if you 
would only turn your noses down stream, you could 
swim so easily into the fabled waters and gee the- 
vast ships passing over your head like clouds, and 
hear the great water-hills making music over you 
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all day long!” But the fish kept looking patiently 
in their own direction, until Will hardly knew 
whether to laugh or cry. 

Hitherto the traffic on the road had passed by 
Will, like something seen in a picture: he hadi 
perhaps exchanged salutations with a tourist, or 
caught sight of an old gentleman in a travelling-cap: 
at a carriage window; but for the most part it had. 
been a mere symbol, which he contemplated 
from apart and with something of a superstitious. 
feeling. A time came at last when this was to be 
changed. + The miller, who was a greedy man in 
his way, and never forewent an opportunity of 
honest profit, turned the mill-house into a little 
wayside inn, and, several pieces of good fortune fall- 
ing in opportunely, built stables and got the positio» 
of post master on the road. It now became Will's 
duty to wait upon people, as they sat to break their 
fasts in the little arbour at the top of the mill 
garden; and you may be sure that he kept his ears. 
open, and learned many new things about the out- 
side world as he brought the omelette or the wine. 
Nay, he would often get into conversation with 
single guests, and by adroit questions and polite at- 
tention, not only gratify his own curiosity, but win 
the good-will of the travellers. Many complimented 
the old couple on their serving-boy; and a professor 
was eager to take him away with him, and have 
him properly educated in the plain. The miller and 
‘his. wife were mightily astonished and even more 
pleased. They thought it a very good thing that 
they should have opened their inn. ‘* You see,’” 
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the old man would remark, ‘‘ he has a kind of 
talent for a publican; he never would have made 
anything else!’’ And so life wagged on in the 
valley, with high satisfaction to all concerned but 
Will. Every carriage that left the inn-door seemed 
to take a part of him away with it; and when people 
jestingly offered him a lift, he could with difficulty 
command his emotion. Night after night he would 
dream that he was awakened by flustered servants, 
and that a splendid equipage waited at the door 
to carry him down into the plain; night after night; 
until the dream, which had seemed all jollity to him 
at first, began to take on a colour of gravity, and the 
nocturnal summons and waiting equipage occupied a 
place in his mind as something to be both feared and 
hoped for. 


One day, when Will was about sixteen, a fat 
young man arrived at sunset to pass the night. He 
wes a contented-looking fellow, with a jolly eye, and 


carried a knapsack. While dinner was preparing, he 


sat in the arbour to read a book: but as soon as he 


had begun to observe Will, the book was laid aside; 
he was plainly one of those who prefer living people 
to people made of ink and paper. Will, on his part, 
although he had not been much interested in the 
stranger at first sight soon began to take a great deal 
of pleasure in his talk, which was full of good-nature 
and good-sense, and at last conceived a great 
respect for his character and wisdom. They sat 
far into the night; and about two in the morning 
Will opened his heart te the young man, and told him 
how he longed to leave the valley and what bright 
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hopes he had connected with the cities of the 
plain. The young man whistled, and then broke into 
a smile. 

' My young friend,” he remarked, ‘‘ you are a 
very curious little fellow, to be sure, and wish a great 
many things which you will never get. Why, you 
would feel quite ashamed if you knew how the little 
fellows in these fairy cities of yours are all after the 
same sort of nonsense, and keep breaking their 
hearts to get up into the mountains. And let me 
tell you, those who go down into the plains are a 
very short while there before they wish themselves 
heartily back again. The air is not so light nor 
so pure; nor is the sun any brighter. As for the 
beautiful men and women, you would see many of 
them in rags and many of them deformed with 
horrible disorders; and a city is so hard a place for 
people who are poor and sensitive that many choose 
to die by their own hand.’’ 

“ You must think me very simple,” answered 
Will. =“ Although I have never been out of this 
valley, believe me, I have used my eyes. I know 
how one thing lives on another; for instance, how 
the fish hangs in the eddy to catch his fellows; and 
the shepherd, who makes so pretty a picture 
carrying home the lamb, is only carrying it home 
for dinner. I do not expect to find all things right 
in your cities. That is not what troubles me; it 
might have been that once upon a time; but 
although I have lived here always, I have asked 
many questions and learned a great deal in these 
last years, and certainly enough to cure me of my 
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old fancies. But you would not have me die 
like a dog and not see all that is to be seen, and do 
all that a man can do, let it be good or evii? you 
would not have me spend all my days between this 
road here and the river, and not so much as make a 
motion to be up and live my life?—I would rather 
die out of hand,” he cried, ‘‘ than linger on as I 
am doing.” l 

Thousands of people,” said the young man, 
~“ live and die like you, and are none the less happy.” 

“ Ah!” said Will, ‘‘if there are „thousands 
who would like, why should not one of them have my 
place ?”’ 

It was quite dark; there was a hanging lamp in 
the arbour which lit up the table and the faces of 
the speakers; and along the arch, the leaves upon 
the trellis stood out illuminated against the night 
sky, a pattern of transparent green upon a dusky 
purple. The fat young man rose, and, taking Will by 
the arm, led him out under the open heavens. 

" Did you ever look at the stars?” he | asked, 
pointing upwards. 

Often and often,” answered Will. 

~ And do you know what they are?’’ 

‘I have fancied many things.” 

They are worlds like ours,’’ said the young 
man. ‘Some of them less; many of them a 
million times greater; and some of the least 
sparkles that you see are not only worlds, but 
whole clusters of worlds turning about each other in 
the midst of space. We do not know what 
there may be in any of them; perhaps the answer to 
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all our difficulties or the cure of all our suffer- 
ings: and yet we can never reach them; not 
all the skill of the craftiest of men can fit out a ship 
for the nearest of these our neighbours, nor would 
the life of the most aged suffice for such a journey. 
When a great battle has been lost or a dear friend 
is dead, when we are hipped or in high spirits, 
there they are unweariedly shining overhead. We 
may stand down here, a whole army of us together, 
and shout until we break our hearts, and not a 
whisper reaches them. We may climb the highest 
mountain, and we are no nearer them. All we can 
do is to stand down here in the garden and take off 
our hats; the starshine lights upon our heads, and 
where mine is a little bald, I dare say you can see it 
glisten in the darkness. The mountain and the mouse. 
_ That is like to be all we shall ever have to do with 
Arcturus or Aldebaran. Can you apply a parable?” 
he added, laying his hand upon Will’s shoulder. ‘‘ It 
is not the same thing as a reason, but usually vastly 
‘more convincing.”’ 
= Will hung his head a little, and then raised it once 
more to heaven. The stars seemed to expand and 
emit a sharper brilliancy; and as he kept turning his 
eyes higher and higher, they seemed to increase in 
multitude under his gaze. 

““ I see,” he said, turning to the young man. 
“ We are in a rat-trap.’’ 

“ Something of that size. Did you ever see a 
squirrel turning in a cage? and another squirrel sitting 
philosophically over his nuts? I necdn’t ask you 
Taa: of them looked more of a fool.” Hi 
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THE PARSON'S MARJORY 


After some years the old people died, both in one 
winter, very carefully tended by their adopted son, 
and very quietly mourned when they were gone. 
People who had heard of his roving fancies supposed 
‘he would hasten to sell the property, and go down the 
river to push his fortunes. But there was never any 
sign of such an intention on the part of Will. On the 
contrary, he had the inn set on a better footing, and 
hired a couple of servants to assist him in garrying it 
on; and there he settled down, a kind, talkative, in- 
scrutable young man, six feet three in his stockings, 
‘with an iron constitution and a friendly voice. He 
‘soon began to take rank in the district as a bit of an 
oddity: it was not much to be wondered at from the 
first, for he was always full of notions, and kept call- 
ing the plainest common sense in question; but what — 
most raised the report upon him was the odd circum- 
‘stance of his courtship with the parson’s Marjory. 

The parson’s Marjory was a lass about nineteen, 
when Will would be about thirty; well enough looi 
ing, and much better educated than any other girl in 
that part of the country, as became her parentage. 
She held her head very high, and had already refused 
‘several offers of marriage with a grand air, which had 
got her hard names among the neighbours. For all 
that she was a good girl, and one that would have 
made any man well contented. 

= Will had never seen much of her; for although 

the church and parsonage were only two miles from 

his own door, he was never known to go there te on 
he 
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Sundays. It chanced, however, that the parsonage- 

fell into disrepair, and had to be dismantled; and the 
parson and his daughter took lodgings for a month or- 
so, On very much reduced terms, at Will’s inn. Now 
what with the inn, and the mill, and the old miller’s. 
Savings, our friend was a man of substance: and’ 
besides that, he had a name for good temper and’ 
shrewdness which make a capital portion in marriage ; 
~ and so it was currently gossiped, among their ill- 
wishers, that the parson and his daughter had not: 
chosen their temporary lodging with their eyes shut. 
Will was about the last man in the world to be cajoled 
or frightened into marriage. You had only to look 
into his eyes, limpid and still like pools of water, and? 
yet with a sort of clear light that seemed to come from 
within, and you would understand at once that here 
was one who knew his own mind, and would stand to- 
it immovable. Marjory herself was no weakling by 
her looks, with strong, steady eyes and a resolute and’ 
quiet bearing. It might be a question whether she 
was not Will's match in steadfastness, after all, or- 
which of them would rule the roast in marriage. But 
Marjory had never given it a thought, and accom- 
panied her father with the most unshaken innocence: 
and unconcern. 

The season was still so early that Will’s cus- 
tomers were few and far between: but the lilacs were- 
already flowering, and the weather was so mild that. 
the party took dinner under the trellis, with the noise- 
of the river in their ears and the woods ringing about 
them with the songs of birds. Will soon began to 
take a particular pleasure in these dinners. The parson 
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was rather a dull companion, with a habit of doz- 
ing at table; but nothing rude or cruel ever fell from 
his lips. And as for the parson’s daughter, she suited 
her surroundings with the best grace imaginable; and 
whatever she said seemed so pat and pretty that Will 
conceived a great idea of her talents. He could see 
her face, as she leaned forward, against a background 
of rising pinewoods; her eyes shone peaceably; the 
light lay around her hair like a kerchief; something “ 
that was hardy a smile rippled her pale cheeks, and 
Will could not contain himself from gazing ọn her im 
an agreeable dismay. She looked, even in her quiet- 
est moments, so complete in herself, and so quick 
with life down to her fimger-tips and the very skirts of 
her dress, that the remainder of created things be- 
came no more than a blot by comparison; and if Will 
glanced away from her to her surroundings, the trees: 
looked inanimate and senseless, the clouds hung in 
heaven like dead things, and even the mountain-tops 
were disenchanted. The whole valley could not com- 
pere in looks with this one girl. 

Will was always observant in the Bciety of his 
fellow-creatures: but his observation became almost. 
painfully eager in the case of Marjory. He listened to 
all she uttered, and read her eyes, at the same time, 
for the unspoken commentary. Many kind, simple. 
and sincere speeches found an echo in his heart. He 
became conscious of a soul beautifully poised upon it- 
self, nothing doubting, nothing desiring, clothed in 
peace. It was not possible to separate her thoughts. 
from her appearance. The turn of her wrist, the 
still sound of her voice, the light in her eyes, the lines- 
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-of her body, fell in tune with her grave and gentle 
words, like the accompaniment that sustains and 
harmonises the voice of the singer. Her influence was 
one thing, not to be divided or discussed, only to be 
felt with gratitude and joy. To Will, her presence re- 
ealied something of his childhood, and the thought 
of her took its place in his mind beside that of dawn, 
-of running water, and of the earliest violets and 
lilacs. It is the propertv of things seen for the first 
‘time, or for the first time after long, like the flowers 
in spring, to reawaken in us the sharp edge of sense 
‘and that impression of mystic strangeness which 

-otherwise passes out of life with the coming of years ; 

ut the sight of a loved face is what renews a man’s 
Ritaractor from the fountain upwards. 

One day after dinner Will took a stroll among the 
firs; a grave beetitude possessed him from top to 
toe, and he kept smiling to himself and the landscape 
vas he went. The river ran between the stepping- 
stones with a pretty wimple; a bird sang loudly in the 
~wood; the hill-tops looked immeasurably high, and 
as he glanced at them from time to time seemed to 
contemplate his movements with a beneficent but 
-awful curiosity. His way took him to the eminence 
which overlooked the plain; and there he sat down 
upon a stone, and fell into deep and pleasant thought. 
‘The plain lay abroad with its cities and silver river; 
everything was asleep, except a great eddy of birds 
which kept rising and falling and going-round and 
‘round in the blue air. He repeated Marjory'’s name 
-aloud, and the sound of it gratified his ear. He shut 


this eyes, and her image sprang up before him, quietly 


~ 
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luminous and attended with good thoughts. The 
river might run for ever; the birds fly higher and 
higher till they touched the stars. He saw it was 
empty bustle after all: for here, without stirring a 
foot, waiting patiently in his own narrow valley, he 
also had attained the better sunlight. 

The next day Will made a sort of declaration 
across the dinner-table, while the parson was filling 
his pipe. 

'* Miss Marjory,” he said, ‘‘ I never knew any 
one I like so well as you. I am mostly a .cold, un- 
kindly. sort of man; not from want of heart, but out 





of strangeness in my way of thinking; and people a 


seem far away from me. ‘Tis as if there were a 
circle round me, which kept every one out but you; 
I can hear the others talking and laughing, but you 
come quite close.—Maybe this is disgreeable to 
you?” he asked. 

Marjory made no answer. 

‘“ Speak up, girl,” said the parson. 

" Nay, now,” returned Will, ‘‘ I wouldn’t press 
her, parson. I feel tongue-tied myself, who am not 
used to it; and she’s a woman, and little more than 
a child, when all is said. But for my part, as far as 
I can understand what people mean by it, I fancy I 
must be what they call in love. I do not wish to be 
held as committing myself; for I may be wrong; but 


- that is how I believe things are with me. And if 


Miss Marjory should feel any otherwise on her part, 
mayhap she would be so kind as shake her head.” 

Marjory was silent, and gave no sign that she 
had heard. 


¥ 
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" How is that, parson?" asked Will. 

“ The girl must speak,” replied the parson,- 
laying down his pipe. ‘‘ Here’s our neighbour who 
says he loves you, Madge. Do you love him, ay or 
no?” 

` I think I do,” said Marjory, faintly. 

“ Well then, that’s all that could be wished l” 
cried Will, heartily. And he took*her hand across. 
the table, and held it a moment in both of his with 
great satisfaction. 

~- Yop must marry; observed the parson, re- 
placing his pipe in his mouth. s 

Is that the right thing to do, think you?” 
demanded Will. 

It is indispensable,’’ said the person. 

~ Very well,” replied the wooer. 

Two or three days passed away with great delight 
to Will, although a bystander might scarce have 
found it out. He continued to take his meals oppo- 
site Marjory, and to talk with her and gaze upon her 
in her father’s presence; but he made no attempt to. 
see her alone, nor in any other way changed his. 
conduct towards her from what it had been since the. 
beginning. Perhaps the girl was a little disappointed, 
and perhaps not unjustly; and yet if it had been: 
enough to be always in the thoughts of another 
person, and so pervade and alter his whole life, she- 
might have been thoroughly contented. For she was 
never out of Will's mind for an instant. “He sat 
over the stream, and watched the dust of the eddy, 
and the poised fish, and straining weeds; he wander- 
ed out alone into the purple even, with all the black- 
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birds piping round him in the wood; he rose early in 
the morning; and saw the sky turn from grey to 
gold, and the light leap upon the hill-tops; and all 
the while he kept wondering if he had never seen 
such things before, or how it was that they should 
‘look so different now. The sound of his own mill- 
wheel, or of the wind among the trees, confounded 
and charmed his heart. The most enchanting 
thoughts presented themselves unbidden in his mind. 
He was so happy that he could not sleep at night, 
and so restless that he could hardly sit still out of 
her company. And yet it seemed as if he avoided 
iher rather than sought her out. i 

One day, as he was coming home from a ramble, 
Will found Marjory in the garden picking flowers, 
and as he came up with her, slackened his pace and 
continued walking by her side. 

‘“ You like flowers?’’ he said. 

‘‘* Indeed I love them dearly,” she replied. ‘‘ Do 
you?” 

“ Why, no,” said he, “ not so much. They are - 
a very small affair, when all is done. I can fancy 
people caring for them greatly, but not doing as you 
are just now.” 
| “ How?” she asked, pausing and looking up at 

" Plucking them,” said he. ‘‘ They are a deal 
better off where they are, and look a deal prettier, if 
you go to that.” 

~ I wish to have them for my own,” she an- 
swered, “‘ to carry them near my heart, and keep 
them in my room. They tempt me when they grow 


te 
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here; they seem to say, ‘Come and do something 
with us;’ but once I have cut them and put them by, 
the charm is laid, and I can look at them with quite 
an easy heart."’ 

‘* You wish to possess them,’’ replied Will, “‘ in 
order to think no more about them. It’s a bit like 
killing the goose with the golden eggs. It’s a bit like 
what I wished to do when I was a boy. Because I 
had a fancy for looking out over the plain, I wished 
to go down there—where I couldn't look out over it 
any longer. Was not that fine reasoning? Dear, 
dear, if they only thought of it, all the world would 
do like me; and you would let your flowers alone, 
just as I stay up here in the mountains.” Suddenly 
he broke off sharp. ‘‘ By the Lord!” he cried. 
And when she asked him what was wrong, he turned 
the question off, and walked away into the house 
with rather a humorous expression of face. 

He was silent at table; and after the night had 
fallen and the stars had come out overhead, he walk- 
ed up and down for hours in the courtyard and 


garden with au uneven pace. There was still a light - 


in the window of Marjory's room: one little oblong 
patch of orange in a world of dark blue hills and 
silver star-light. Will’s mind ran a great deal on 
the window; but his thoughts were not very lover- 
like. ‘* There she is in her room,” he thought, 
“ and there are the stars overhead :—a blessing upon 
both!” Both were good influences in his life; both 
soothed and braced hin in his profound contentment 
with the world. And what more should he desire 
with either? The fat young man and his counsels 
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were so present to his mind, that he threw back his- 
head, and, putting his hands before his mouth, shout- 
ed aloud to the populous heavens. Whether from 
the position of his head or the sudden strain of the- 
exertion, he seemed to see a momentary shock 
among the stars, and a diffusion of frosty light pass 
from one to another along the sky. At the same 
instant, a corner of the blind was lifted up and 
lowered again at once. He laughed a loud ho-ho” 
‘One and another!” thought Will. ‘* The stars- 
tremble, and the blind goes up. Why, before 
Heaven, what a great magician I must be! Now if 
I were only a fool, should not I be in a pretty way?” 
And he went off to bed, chuckling to himself: ‘* If 
I were only a fool!” 

The next morning, pretty early, he saw her once- 
more in the garden, and sought her out. 

‘I have been thinking about getting married,’” 
he began abruptly; “* and after having turned it all 
over, I have made up my mind it’s not worth: 
while.”’ 

She turned upon him for a single moment; nes 
his radiant, kindly appearance would, under the 
circumstances, have disconcerted an angel, and she- 
looked down again upon thé ground in silence. He 
could see her tremble. 

~ I hope you don’t mind,” he went on a little 
taken aback. ‘‘ You ought not. I have turned it 


all over, and upon my soul there’s nothing in it. 


We should never be one whit nearer than we ure 
just now and, if I am a wise man, nothing like sœ 


nappy i; 
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than she made her father a speech, with her eyes 
fixed upon her plate, but showing no other sign of 
embarrassment or distress. 

" Father,” she began, ‘‘ Mr. Will and I have 
been talking things over. We see that we have each 
made a mistake about our feelings, and he has 
agreed, at my request, to give up all idea of 
marriage, and be no more than my very good friend, 
as in the past. You see, there is no shadow of a 
quarrel, and indeed I hope we shall see a great deal 
of him in the future, for his visits will always be 
welcome in our house. Of course, father, you will 
know best, but perhaps we should do better to leave 
Mr. Will's house for the present. I believe, after 
what has passed, we should hardly be agreeable 
inmates for some days.’’ 

Will, who had commanded himself with difficulty 
from iis first, broke out upon this into an inarticu- 
late noise, and raised one hand with an appearance 
of real dismay, as if he were about to interfere and 
contradict. But she checked him at once, look- 
ing up at him with a swift glance and an angry flush 
upon her cheek. 

'* You will perhaps have the good grace,” she 
said, ‘‘ to let me explain these matters for myself." 

Will was put entirely out of countenance by her 
expression and the ring of her voice. He held his 
peace, concluding that there were some things about 
this girl beyond his comprehension—in which he was 
exactly right. 

The poor parson was quite crestfallen. He tried | 
to prove that this was no more than a true lovers’ 
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tiff, which would pass off before night; and when he 
was dislodged from that position, he went on to argue 
that where there was no quarrel there could be no 
call for a separation; for the good man liked both 
his entertainment and his host. It was curious to 
see how the girl managed them, saying little all the 
time, and that very quietly, and yet twisting them 
round her finger and insensibly leading them wher- 
ever she would by feminine tact and generalship. It 
scarcely seemed to have been her doing—it seemed 
as if things had merely so fallen out—that she and 
her father took their departure that same afternoon 
in a farm-cart, and went farther down the valley, to 
wait, until their own house was ready for them, in 
another hamlet. But Will had been observing 
closely, and was well aware of her dexterity and 
resolution. When he found himself alone he had a 
great many curious matters to turn over in his mind. 
He was very sad and solitary, to begin with. All the 
interest had gone out of his life, and he might look 
up at the stars as long as he pleased, he somehow 
failed to find support or consolation. And then he 
was in such a turmoil of spirit about Marjory. He 
had been puzzled and irritated at her behaviour, and 
yet he could not keep himself from admiring it. He 
thought he recognized a fine, perverse angel in that 
still soul which he had never hitherto suspected ; and 
though he saw it was an influence that would fit but 
ill with his own life of artificial calm, he could not 
keep himself from’ ardently desiring to possess it. 
Like a man who has lived among shadows and now 
meets the sun, he was both pained and delighted. 
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As the days went forward he passed from one 
extreme to another; now pluming himself on the 
strength of his determination, now despising his 
timid and silly caution. The former was, perhaps, 
the true thought of his heart, and represented the 
regular tenor of the man’s reflections; but the latter 
burst forth from time to time with an unruly vio- 
lence, and then he would forget all consideration, 
and go up and down his house and garden or walk 
among the fir-woods like one who is beside himself 
with remorse. To equable, steady-minded Will this 
state of matters was intolerable; and he determined, 
at whatever cost, to bring it to an end.: So, one 
warm summer afternoon he put on his best clothes, 
took a thorn switch in his hand, and set out down 
the valley by the river. As soon as he had taken his 
determination, he had regained at a bound his cus- 
tomary peace of heart, and he enjoyed the bright 
weather and the variety of the scene withont any 
admixture of alarm or unpleasant eagerness. It was 
nearly the same to him how the matter turned out. 
If she accepted him he would have to marry her this 
time, which perhaps was all for the best. If she 
refused him, he would have done his utmost, and 
might follow his own way in the future with an un- 
troubled conscience. He hoped, on the whole, she 
would refuse him; and then, again, as he saw the 
brown roof which sheltered her, peeping through 
some willows at an angle of the stream; he was half 
inclined to reverse the wish, and more than 
half ashamed of himself for this infirmity of 


‘purpose, 
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Marjory seemed ‘glad to see him, and gave him 
her hand without affectation or delay. 

‘’ I have been thinking about this marriage,’’ he 
began. 

‘“ So have I,” she answered. ‘*‘ And I respect 


you more and more for a very wise man. You under- . 


stood me better than I understood myself; and I am 
now quite certain that things are all for the best as 
they are.” 

' At the same time—’’ ventured Will. 

‘ You must be tired,” she interrupted. ‘‘ Take 
seat and let me fetch you a glass of wine. The 
afternoon is so warm; and I wish you not to be dis- 
pleased with your visit. You must come quite often: 
once a week, if you can spare the time; I am always 
so glad to see my friends.’’ 

'" Oh, very well,” thought Will to himself. ‘‘ It 
appears I was right after all.” And he paid a very 
agreeable visit, walked home again in capital spirits, 
and gave himself no further concern about the 
matter. 

For nearly three years Will and Marjory 
continued on these terms, seeing each other once or 
twice a week without any word of love between 
them; and for all that time I believe Will was 
_. nearly as happy as a man can be. He rather stinted 
himself the pleasure of seeing her; and he would 
often walk half-way over to the parsonage, and then 
back again, as if to whet his appetite. Indeed, there 
was one corner of the road, whence he could see the 
churchspire wedged into a crevice of the valley 
between sloping fir-woods, with a triangular snatch 


has 
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of plain by way of back-ground, which he greatly 
affected as a place to sit and moralise in before re- 
turning homeward; and the peasants got so much 
into the habit of finding him there in the twilight 
that they gave it the name of ‘ Will o’ the Mill’s 
Corner.”’ 


At the end of the three years Marjory played him 
a sad trick by suddenly marrying somebody else. 
Will kept his countenance bravely, and merely re- 
marked that, for as little as he knew of women, he 
had acted very prudently in not marrying her him- 
self three years before. She plainly knew very little 
of her own mind, and, in spite of a deceptive 
manner, was as fickle and flighty as the rest of them. 
He had to congratulate himself on an escape, he said, 
and would take a higher opinion of his own wisdom 
in consequence. But at heart, he was reasonably 
displeased, moped a good deal for a month or two, 
and fell away in flesh, to the astonishment of his 
serving lads. 


It was perhaps a year after this marriage that. 
Will was awakened late one night by the sound of @ 
horse galloping on the road, followed by precipitate 
knocking at the inn-door. He opened his window 
and saw a farm servant, mounted and holding a led 
horse by the bridle, who told him to make what 
haste he could and go along with him; for Marjory 
was dying, and had sent urgently to fetch him to her 
bedside. Will was no horseman, and made so little 
speed upon the way that the poor young wife was 
very near her end before he arrived. But they had 
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some minutes’ talk in private, and he was present 
and wept very bitterly while she breathed her last. 


DEATH. 


Year after year went away into nothing, with 
great explosions and outcries in the cities on the 
plain: red revolt springing up and being suppressed 
in blood, battle swaying hither and thither, patient 
astronomers in observatory towers picking out and 
christening new stars, plays being performed in 
lighted theatres, people being carried into hospitals 
on stretchers, and all the usual turmoil and 
agitation of men’s lives in crowded centres. Up in 
Will’s valley only the wind and seasons made an 
epoch; the fish hung in the swift stream, the birds 
circled overhead, the pine-tops rustled underneath 
the stars, the tall hills stood over all; and Will went 
to and fro, minding his wayside inn, until the snow 
began to thicken on his head. His heart was young 
and vigorous; and if his pulses kept a sober time, 
they still beat strong and steady in his wrists. He 
carried a ruddy stain on either cheek, like a ripe 
apple; he stooped a little, but his step was still firm; 
and his sinewy hands were reached out to all men 
with a friendly pressure. His face was covered with 
those wrinkles which are got in open air, and which, 
rightly looked at, are no more than a sort of perma- 
nent sunburning; such wrinkles heighten the stupi- 
dity of stupid faces; but to a person like Will, with 
his clear eyes and smiling mouth, only give another 
eharm by testifying to a simple and easy life. His 
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talk was full of wise sayings. He had a taste for 
other people; and other people had a taste for him. 
When the valley was full of tourists in the season, 
there were merry nights in Will’s arbour; and his 
views, which seemed whimsical to his neighbours, 
were often enough admired by learned people out of 
towns and colleges. Indeed, he had a very noble old 
age, and grew daily better known; so that his fame 
was heard of in the cities of the plain; and young 
men who had been summer travellers spoke together 
in cafés of Will o’ the Mill and his rough philosophy. 
Many and-many an invitation, you may be sure, he 
had; but nothing could tempt him from his upland 
valley. He would shake his head and smile over his 
tobacco-pipe with a deal of meaning. ‘' You come 
too late,” he would answer. ‘‘I am a dead man 
now: I have lived and died already. Fifty years ago 
you would have brought my heart into my mouth; 
and now you do not even tempt me. But that is the 
object of long living, that man should cease to care 


about life.” And again: ‘‘ There is only one 
difference between a long life and a good dinner: 
that, in the dinner, the sweets come last.’’ Or 
once more: ‘‘ When I was a boy, I was a bit . 


puzzled, and hardly knew whether it was myself or 
the world that was curious and worth looking into. 
Now, I know it is myself, and stick to that.” 

He never showed any symptom of frailty, but 
kept stalwart and firm to the last; but they say he 
grew less talkative towards the end, and would listen 
to other people by the hour in an amused and sym- 
pathetic silence. Only, when he did speak, it was 
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more:to the point and more charged with old experi- 
ence. He drank a bottle of wine gladly; above all, 
at sunset on the hill-top or quite late at night under 
the stars in the arbour. The sight of something 
attractive and unattainable seasoned his enjoyment, 
he would say; and he professed he had lived long 
enough to admire a candle all the more when he 
could compare it with a planet. 

One night, in his seventy-second year, he awoke 
in bed, in such uneasiness of body and mind that he 
arose and dressed himself and went out to meditate 
in the arbour. It was pitch dark, withont a star; 
the river was swollen, and the wet woods and 
meadows loaded the air with perfume. It had 
thundered during the day, and it promised more 
thunder for the morrow. A murky, stifling night for 
a man of seventy-two! Whether it was the weather or 
the wakefulness, or some little touch of fever in his 
old limbs, Will’s mind was besieged by tumultuous 
and crying memories. His boyhood, the night with 
the fat young man, the death of his adopted parents, 
the summer days with Marjory; and many of those 
small circumstances, which seem nothing to another, 
and are yet the very gist of a man’s own life to 
himself—things seen, words heard, books miscon- 
strued—arose from their forgotten corners and usurped 
his attention. The dead themselves were with him, 
not merely taking part in this thin show of memory 
that defiled before his brain, but revisiting his bodily 
senses as they do in profound and vivid dreams. 
The fat young man leaned his elbows on the table 
opposite; Marjory came and went with an apronful 
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of flowers between the garden and the arbour; he 
could hear the old parson knocking out his pipe or 
blowing his resonant nose. The tide of his conscious- 
ness ebbed and flowed; he was sometimes half asleep 
and drowned in his recollections ef the past; and 
sometimes he was broad awake, wondering at him- 
self. But about the middle of the night he was 
startled by the voice of the dead miller calling to him 
out of the house as he used to do on the arrival of 
custom. The hallucination was so perfect that Will 
sprang from his seat and stood listening for the 
summond¢ to be repeated, and as he listened he be- 
came conscious of another noise besides the brawling 
of the river and the ringing in his feverish ears. It 
was like the stir of the horses and the creaking of 
harness, as though a carriage with an impatient team 
had been brought up upon the road before the court- 
yard gate. At such an hour, upon this rough and 
dangerous pass, the supposition was no better 
than absurd: and Will dismissed it from his mind, 
and resumed his seat upon the arbour chair; and 
sleep closed over him again like running water. He 
was once again awakened by the dead miller’s call, 
thinner and more spectral than before ; and once again 
he heard the noise of an equipage upon the road. And 
so thrice and four times, the same dream, or the 
same fancy, presented itself to his senses: until at 
length smiling to himself as when one humours & 
nervous child, he proceeded towards the gate to set 
his uncertainty at rest. 

From the arbour to the gate was no great dis- 
tance, and yet it took Will some time; it seemed as 
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if the dead thickened around him in the court, and 
crossed his path at every step. For, first, he was 
suddenly surprised by an overpowering sweetness of 
heliotropes; it was as if his garden had been planted 
with this flower from end to end, and the hot, damp 
night had drawn forth all their perfumes in a breath. 
Now the heliotrope had been Marjory’s favourite 
flower, and since her death not one of them had ever 
been planted in Will’s ground. 


'* I must be going crazy,’’ he thought. ‘‘ Poor 
Marjory and her heliotropes!’’ 


And with that he raised his eyes PESEE the 
window that had once been hers. If he had been 
bewildered before, he was now almost terrified; for 
there was a light in the room; the window was an 
orange oblong as of yore; and the corner of the blind 
was lifted and let fall as on the night when he stood 
and shouted to the stars in his perplexity. The 
illusion only endured an instant; but it left him 
somewhat unmanned, rubbing his eyes and staring at 
the outline of the house and the black night behind 
it. While he thus stood, and it seemed as if he 
must have stood there quite a long time, there came 
a renewal of the noises on the road: and he turned 
in time to meet a stranger, who was advancing to 
meet him across the court. There was something 
like the outline of a great carriage discernible on the 
road behind the stranger, and, above that, a few 
black pinetops, like so many plumes. 


‘“ Master Will?” asked the new-comer, in brief 
military fashion. 
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‘* That same, sir,’’ answered Will. ‘‘ Can I do 
anything to serve you?’’ 


‘“I have heard you much spoken of, Master 
= Will,” returned the other; ‘* much spoken of, and 
‘well. And though I have both hands full of 
‘business, I wish to drink a bottle of wine with you 
dn your arbour. Before I go, I shall introduce 
miyself.’’ 


Will led the way to the trellis, and got a lamp 
lighted and a bottle uncorked. He was not al- 
together unused to such complimentary interviews, 
and hoped little enough for this one, being schooled 
by many disappointments. A sort of cloud had 
settled on his wits and prevented him from remem- 
bering the strangeness of the hour. He moved like 
a person in his sleep; and it seemed as if the lamp 
caught fire and the bottle came uncorked with the 
facility of thought. Still, he had some curiosity 
about the appearance of his visitor, and tried in vain 
to turn the light into his face; either he handled the 
lamp clumsily, or there was a dimness over his eyes; 
but he could make out little more than a shadow 
at table with him. He stared and stared at this 
shadow, as he wiped out the glasses, and began to 
feel cold and strange about the heart. The silence 
weighed upon him, for he could hear nothing now, 
not even the river, but the drumming of his own 
arteries in his ears. 


'* Here's to you,” said the stranger roughly. 


+ ‘‘ Here is my service, sir,” replied Will, sipping 
his wine, which somehow tasted oddly. 
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‘* I understand you are a very positive fellow,” 
pursued the stranger. 

Will made answer with a smile of some RE 
tion and a little nod. 

“ So am I,” continued the other; ** and it is the 
delight of my heart to tramp on people’s corns. [I 
will have nobody positive but myself; not one. I 
have crossed the whims, in my time, of kings and 
generals and great artists. And what would you 
say, he went on, ‘“ if I had come up here on 
purpose to cross yours ?’’ 

Will had it on his tongue to make a sharp re- 
joinder; but the politeness of an old innkeeper pre- 
vailed; and he held his peace and made answer with 
a civil gesture of the hand. 

‘* I have,” said the stranger. ‘‘ And if I did not 
hold you in a particular esteem, I should make no: 
words about the matter. It appears you pride your- 
self on staying where you are. You mean to stick 
by your inn. Now I mean you shall come for a turm 
with me in my barouche; and before this bottle’s. 
empty, so you shall.’’ 

“ That would be an odd thing, to be sure,” 
replied Will, with a chuckle. ‘*‘ Why, sir, I have 
grown here like an old oak-tree; the devil himself 
could hardly root me up; and for all I perceive you 
are a very entertaining old gentleman, I would wager 
you another bottle you lose pains with me.” 

The dimness of Will’s eyesight had been increas- 
ing all this while; but he was somehow conscious of 
a sharp and chilling scrutiny which irritated and yet 
overmastered him. 
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‘You need not think,’’ he broke out suddenly, 
in an explosive, febrile manner that startled and 
alarmed himself, ‘*‘ that I am a stay-at-home, be- 
cause I fear anything under God. God knows I am 
tired enough of it all; and when the time comes for 
a longer journey than ever you dream of, I reckon I 
shall find myself prepared.’’ 

The stranger emptied his glass and pushed it 
away from him. He looked down for a little, and 
then, leaning over the table, tapped Will three times 
upon the forearm with a single finger. ‘* The time 
has come F’ he said solemnly. 

An ugly thrill spread from the spot he touched. 
The tones of his voice were dull and startling, and 
echoed strangely in Will’s heart. 

‘“I beg your pardon,’’ he said, with some dis- 
composure. ‘‘ What do you mean?”’ 

‘Look at me, and you will find your eyesight 
swim. Raise your hand; it is dead-heavy. This is 
your last bottle of wine, Master Will, and your last 
night upon the earth.” 

“ You are a doctor?” quavered Will. 

‘‘ The best that ever was,’ replied the other; 
“t for I cure both mind and body with the same 
prescription. I take away all pain and I forgive all 
sins; and where my patients have gone wrong in life, 
I smooth out all complications and set them free 
again upon their feet.” 

_** I have no need of you,” said Will. 

“ A time comes for all men, Master Will,” 
replied the doctor, ‘‘ when the helm is taken out of 
their hands. For you, because you were prudent 
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and quiet, it has been long of coming, and you have 
had long to discipline yourself for its reception. You 
have seen what is to be seen about your mill; you 
have sat close all your days like a hare in its form; 
but now that is at an end; and,” added the doctor, 
getting on his feet, ‘‘ you must arise and come with 
me.” 

‘“ You are a strange physician,” said Will, look- 
ing steadfastly upon his guest. 

“ I am a natural law,” he replied, ‘‘ and people 
call me Death.” 

‘“ Why did you not tell me so at firsf?’’ cried 
Will. ‘* I have been waiting for you these many 
years. Give me your hand, and welcome.” 

" Lean upon my arm,” said the stranger, ‘‘ for 
already your strength abates. Lean on me heavily 
as you need; for though I am old, I am very strong. 
It is but three steps to my carriage, and there all 
your trouble ends. Why, Will,” he added, ‘‘ I have 
‘been yearning for you as if you were my own son; 
and of all the men that ever I came for in my long 
days, I have come for you most gladly. I am 
caustic, and sometimes offend people at first sight; 
but I am a good friend at heart to such ag you.’’ 

" Since Marjory was taken,” returned Will, “l 
declare before God you were the only friend I Mad to 
look for.” 

So the pair went arm-in-arm across the court- 
yard. 

One of the servants awoke about this time and 
heard the noise of horses pawing before he dropped 

asleep again; all down the valley that night there 
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was a rushing as of a smooth and steady wind de- 
scending towards the plain; and when the world rose 
next morning, sure enough Will o’ the Mill had 
gone at last upon his travels. 


R. L. Stevenson. 
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MY FRIEND JACK * 


My friend Jack is a retriever—very black, very 
curly, perfect in shape, but just a retriever; and he 
is really not my friend, only he thinks he is, which 
comes to the same thing. So convinced is he that I 
am his guide, protector, and true master, that if I 
were to give him a downright scolding or even a 
thrashing he would think it was all right and go on 
just the same. His way of going on is to make a 
companion of me whether I want him or not. I do 
not want him, but his idea is that I want him very 
much. I bitterly blame myself for having made the 
first advances, although nothing came of it except 
that he growled. I met him ina Cornish village in 
a house where I stayed. There was a nice kennel 
there, painted green, with a bed of clean straw and 
an empty plate which had contained his dinner, but 
on peeping in I saw no dog. Next day it was the 
same, and the next, and the day after that; then I 
inquired about it—Was there a dog in that house or 


« not? Oh, yes, certainly there was: Jack, but a 


very independent sort of dog. On most days he 
looked in, ate his dinner and had a nap on his straw, 
but he was not what you would call a home-keeping 
dog. 

One day I found him in, and after we had looked 
for about a minute at each other, I squatting before 
the kennel, he with chin on paws pretending to be 
looking through me at something beyond, I addressed 
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a few.kind words to him, which he received with the 
before-mentioned growl. I pronounced him a surly 
brute and went away. It was growl for growl. 
Nevertheless I was well pleased at having escaped the 
consequences which might have resulted from my 
.thoughtlessness in speaking kindly to him. Iam not 
a ` doggy ” person nor even a canophilist.* The pure- 
jy parasitic or degenerate pet dog moves me to ¢om- 
,passion, but the natural vigorous outdoor dog I fear 
and avoid because we are not in harmony ; consequent- 
ly I suffer and am a loser when he forces his com- 
pany on ‘me. The outdoor world I live in is not the 
one to which a man goes for a constitutional, with a 
¡dog to save him from feeling lonely, or, if he has a 
‘gun, with a dog to help him kill something. It is a 
werld which has sound in it, distant cries and pene- 
trative calls, and low mysterious notes, as of insects 
and cornerakes, and frogs chirping and of grasshopper 
warblers—sounds like wind. in the dry sedges. And 
there are also sweet and beautiful songs; but it is a- 
very quiet world where creatures move about subtly, on 
wings, on polished scales, on softly padded feet—rab- 
bits, foxes, stoats, weasels, and voles and birds and 
lizards and adders and slow-worms, also beetles and 
dragon-flies. Many are at enmity with each other, but 
on account of their quietude there is:no disturbance, no 
outery and rushing into hiding. And having acquired 
this habit from them I am able to see and be with 
them. The sitting bird, the frolicking rabbit, the 


£ Ao % | E. 
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* Canophiliet—Dog-lover; the correct form would be cyno- 
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basking adder—they are as little disturbed at my 
presence as the butterfly that drops down close to my 
feet to sun his wings on a leaf or frond and makes me 


hold my breath at the sight of his divine colour, as if 


he had just fluttered down from some brighter realm 
in the sky. Think of a dog in this world, intoxicated 
with the odours of so many wild creatures, dashing 
and splashing through bogs and bushes! It is ten 
times worse than a bull in a china-shop. The bull ean 
but smash a lot of objects made of baked clay; the 
dog introduces a mad panic in a world of living intelli- 
gent beings, a fairy realm of exquisite beauty. 
They scuttle away and vanish into hiding as if -a 
deadly wind had blown over the earth and swept 
them out of existence. Only the birds remain—they 
can fly and do not fear for their own lives, but are in 
a state of intense anxiety about their eggs and young 
among the bushes which he is dashing through or 


exploring. 


I had good reason, then, to congratulate myself 


‘on Jack's surly behaviour on our first meeting. 


Then, a few days later, a curious thing happened. 
Jack was discovered one morning in his kennel, and 


when spoken to came or rather dragged himself out, 
-a most pitiable object. He was horribly bruised and 


sore all over; his bones appeared to be all broken; he 


was limp and could hardly get on his feet, and in that 
miserable condition he continued for some three days. 


At first we thought he had been in a big fight— 
he was inclined that way, his master said—but we 


could discover no tooth marks or lacerations, nothing 
. butb ‘bruises. Perhaps, we said, he had fallen into the 
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hands of some cruel person in one of the distant moor- 
land farms, who had tied him up, then thrashed him 
with a big stick, and finally turned him loose to die on 
the moor or crawl home if he could. His master 
looked so black at this that we said no more about it. 
But Jack was a wonderfully tough dog, all gristle I 
think, and after the three days of lying there like a 
dead dog he quickly recovered, though I’m quite sure 
that if his injuries had been distributed among any 
half-dozen pampered or pet dogs it would have killed 
them all. A morning came when the kennel was 
empty: Jack was not dead—he was well again, and, 
as usual, out. 

Just then I was absent for a week or ten days, 
then, back again, I went out one fine morning for a 
long day’s ramble along the coast. A mile or so from 

“home, happening to glance back I caught sight of a 
black dog's face among the bushes thirty or forty 
yards away gazing earnestly at me. It was Jack, of 
course, nothing but his head visible in an opening 
among the bushes—a black head which looked as if 
carved in ebony, in a wonderful setting of shining 
yellow furze blossoms. The beauty and singularity 
of the sight made it impossible for me to be angry 

ith him, though there’s nothing a man more resents 

eg than being shadowed, or secretly followed and spied 

upon, even by a dog, so, without considering what I 

was letting myself in for, I cried out ** Jack,*’ and 

instantly he bounded out and came to my side, then 
flew on ahead, well pleased to Jead the way. 

** I must suffer him this time,’’ I said resignedly, 
and went on, he always ahead acting as mg scout and 
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hunter—self-appointed, of course, but as I had not 
ordered him back in trumpet tones and hurled a rock 
at him to enforce the command, he took it that he 
was appointed by me. He certainly made the most of 
his position; no one could say that he was lacking in 
zeal. He scoured the eountry to the right and left 
and far in advance of me, crashing through furze 
thickets and splashing across bogs and streams, 
spreading terror where he went and leaving nothing 
for me to look at. So it went on until after one 
o’clock, when, tired and hungry, I was glad to go 
down into a small fishing cove to get some dmner in 
a cottage I knew, Jack threw himself down on the 
floor and shared my meal, then made friends with 
the fisherman’s wife and got a second meal of saffron 
cake which, being a Cornish dog, he thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

The second half of the day was very much like chat” 
first, altogether a blank day for me, although a very 
full one for Jack, who had filled a vast number of wild 
creatures with terror, furiously, hunted a hundred or 
more, and succeeded in killing two or three. 

Jack was impossible, and would never be allowed 
to follow me again. So I sternly said and so I 
thought, but when the time came and I found him 
waiting for me, his brown eyes bright with joyful anti- 
cipation, I could not scowl at him and thunder out 
No! I could not help putting myself in his place. 
For here he was, a dog of boundless energy who must 
exercise his powers or be miserable, with nothing in 
the village for him except to witness the not very ex- 
citing activities of others; and that, I discovered, had 
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been his life. He was mad to do something,- and 
because there was nothing for him to do, his time was 
mostly spent in going about the village to keep an eye 
on the movements of the people, especially of those 
who did the work, always with the hope that his ser- 
vices might be required in some way by someone. He 
was grateful for the smallest crumbs, so to speak. 
House-work and work about the house—milking, 
feeding the pigs, and so on—did not interest him, nor: 
would he attend the labourers in the fields. Harvest- 
time would make a difference; now it was ploughing, 
sowing, ‘and hoeing with nothing for Jack. But he- 
was always down at the fishing cove to see the boats: 
go out or come in and join in the excitement when’ 
there was a good catch. It was still better when the. 
boat went with provisions to the lighthouse, or to re- 
' lieve the keeper, for then Jack would go too, and if 
they would not have him he would plunge into the 
waves and swim after it until the sails were hoisted’ 
and it flew like a great gull from him and he was com- 
pelled to swim back to land. If there was nothing 
else to do he would go to the stone quarry and keep 
the quarrymen company, sharing their dinner and 
hunting away the cows and donkeys that came too 
near. Then at six o'clock he would turn up at the 
_cricket-field, where a few young enthusiasts would 
always attend to practise after working hours. 

Living this way Jack was, of course, known to 
everybody—as well known as the burly parson, the 
tall policeman, and the lazy girl who acted as postman 
and strolled about the parish once a day delivering the 
letters. When Jack trotted down the village. street 
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he received as many greetings as any human inhabit- 
ant—‘‘ Hullo, Jack!” or ‘* Morning, Jack,” or. 
‘‘ Where be going, Jack?” 3 


But all this variety, and all he could do to fit 
himself into and be a part of the village life and fill» 
up his time, did not satisfy him. Happiness for 
Jack was out on the moor—its lonely wet thorny 
places, pregnant with fascinating scents, not of 
flowers and odorous herbs, but of alert. Wwarm- 
blooded, and swift-footed creatures. And I was going 
there—would I, could I, be so heartless as to refuse 
to take him? 


You see that Jack, being a dog, could not go 
there alone. He was a social being, by instinct as 
well as training, dependent on others, or on the one 
who was his head and master. His human master, 
or the man who took him out and spoke to him ina 


_ tone of authority, represented the head of the pack— 


the leading dog for the time being, albeit a dog that 
walked on his hind-legs and spoke a bow-wow dialect 
of his own. 


I thought of all this and of many things besides. 
The dog, I remembered, was taken by man out of his 
own world and thrust into one where he can never 
adapt himself perfectly to the conditions, and it was 
consequently nothing more than simple: justice on 
my part to do what I could to satisfy his desire, even. 
at some cost to myself. But while I was revolving 
the matter in my mind, feeling rather unhappy about - 
it, Jack was quite happy, since he had nothing to 
revolve. For him it was all settled and done with. 
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Having taken him out once, I must go on taking him 
out always. Our two lives, hitherto running apart— 
his in the village, where he occupied himself with un- 
congenial affairs; mine on the moor, where, having 

» but two legs to run on, I could catch no rabbits— 
‘were now united in one current to our mutual ad- 
vantage. His habits were altered to suit the new 
life. He stayed in now so as not to lose me when I 
went for a walk, and when returning, instead of going 
back to his kennel, he followed me in and threw him- 
self down, all wet, on the rug before the fire. His 
master antl mistress came in and stared in astonish- 
ment. It was against the rules of the house! ‘They 
ordered him out, and he looked at them without mov- 
ing. Then they spoke again very: sharply indeed, 
and he growled a low buzzing growl without lifting 
his chin from his paws, and they had to leave him! 
He had transferred his allegiance to a new master and 
head of the pack. He was under my protection and 
felt quite safe: if I had taken any part in that scene 
it would have been to order those two persons who 
had once lorded it over him out of the room! 

I didn't really mind his throwing over his master 
and taking possession of the rug in my sitting-room, 
but I certainly did very keenly resent his behaviour 
towards the birds every morning at breakfast-time. 
It was my chief pleasure to feed them during the bad 
weather, and it was often a difficult task even before 
Jack came on the scene to mix himself in my affaira, 
The Land’s End is, I believe, the windiest place in 
the world, and when I opened the window and threw 
the scraps out, the wind would catch and whirl them 
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away like so many feathers over the garden wall, and 
I could not see what became of them. It was neces- 
sary to go out by the kitchen door at the back (the 
front door facing the sea being impossible) and scatter 
the food on the lawn, and then go in to watch the re- 
sult from behind the window. The blackbirds and 
thrushes would wait for a lull to fly in over the wall, 
while the daws would hover overhead and sometimes 
succeed in dropping down and seizing a crust, but 
often enough when descending they would be caught 
and whirled away by the blast. The poor magpies 
found their long tails very much against them in the 
scramble, and it was even worse with the pied wag- 
tail. He would go straight for the bread and get 
whirled and tossed about the smooth lawn like a toy 
bird made of feathers, his tail blown over his head. 
It was bad enough, and then Jack, curious about 
these visits to the lawn, came to investigate and, find- 
ing the scraps, proceeded to cat them all up. I tried 
to make him understand better by feeding him before 
I fed the birds; then by scolding and even hitting 
‘him, but he would not see it; he knew better than I 
did; he wasn’t hungry and he didn’t want bread, but 
he would eat it all the same, every scrap of it, just 
to prevent it from being wasted. Jack was doubtless 
both vexed and amused at my simplicity in thinking 
that all this food which I put on the lawn would re- 
main there undevoured by those useless creatures the 
‘birds until it was wanted. 

Even this I forgave him, for I saw that he had 
mot understood that with his dog mind he could not 
understand me. I also remembered the words of a 
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wise old Cornish writer with regard to the mind of 
the lower animals: ‘‘ But their faculties of mind are 
no less proportioned to their state of subjection than 
the shape and properties of their bodies. They have 

knowledge peculiar to their several spheres and suffi- 
cient for the under-part they have to act.” 

Let me be free from the delusion that it is pos-- 
sible to raise them above this level, or in other words, 
to add an inch to their mental stature. I have no- 
thing to forgive Jack after all. And so in spite of 
everything Jack was suffered at home and accom- 

‘ panied me“again and again in my walks abroad; and 
there were more blank days, or if not altogether 
blank, seeing that there was Jack himself to be ob- 
served and thought about, they were not the kind of 
days I had counted on having. My only consolation 
was that Jack failed to capture more than one out of 
every hundred, or perhaps five hundred, of the 
creatures he hunted, and that I was even able to save 
a few of these. But I could not help admiring his. 
tremendous energy and courage, especially in cliff- 
climbing when we visited the headlands—those 
stupendous masses and lofty piles of granite which 
rise like castles built by giants of old. He would 
almost make me tremble for his life when, after 
climbing on to some projecting rock, he would go to» 
the extreme end and look down over it as if it pleased 
him to watch the big waves break in foam on the black 
rocks a couple of hundred feet below. But it was not 
the big green waves or any sight in nature that drew 

. him—he sniffed and sniffed and wriggled and twisted’ 
his black nose, and raised and depressed his ears as; 
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he sniffed, and was excited solely because the upward © 
currents of air brought him tidings of living creatures, 
that lurked in the rocks below—badger and fox and 

rabbit.. One day when quitting one, of these: places, 

on looking up I spied Jack standing on the summit 
of a precipice about seventy-five feet high. : Jack saw 
me and waved his tail, and then started to come) 
straight down to me! From the top a faint tabbit-. 
track was visible winding downwards to | within: 
twenty-four feet of the ground; the rest was a: sheer | 
wall of rock. Down he dashed, faster and faster as . 
he got to where the track ended, and then losing his: 
footing he fell swiftly to the earth, but luckily dropped. 
on a deep spongy turf and was not hurt. After wit-» 
nessing this reckless act I knew how he had come by” 
those frightful bruises on a former occasion. He had. 
doubtless fallen a long way down a cliff and had beem 
almost crushed on the stones. But the lesson was 
lost on Jack; he would have it that where rabbits 
and foxes went he could go! 

After all, the chief pleasure those blank bad days 
had for me was the thought that Jack was as happy 
as he could well be. But it was not enough to satisfy 
me, and by and by it came into my mind that I 
had been long enough at that place. It was hard to 
leave Jack, who had put himself so entirely in my 
hands, and trusted me so implicitly. But the weather 
was keeping very bad: was there ever known such a 
June as this of 1907? So wet and windy and cold! 
Then, too, the bloom had gone from the furze. It 
was, I remembered, to witness this chief loveliness 
that I came. ,-Looking on the wide moor and far-off 
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boulder-strewn hills and seeing how rusty the bushes 
were, I quoted: 


Thr bloom has gone, and with fhe bloom go I * 


and early in the morning, with all my belongings on 
my back, I stole softly forth, glancing apprehensively 
in the direction of the kennel, and out on to the windy 
road. It was painful to me to have to decamp in 
this way; it made me think meanly of myself; but if 
Jack could read this and could speak his mind, I think 
he would acknowledge that my way of bringing the 
connection to an end was best for both of us. T was 
not the person, or dog on two legs, he had taken me 
for, one with a proper desire to kill things: I only 
acted according to my poor lights. Nothing, then, 
remains to be said except that one word which it was 
not convenient to speak on the windy morning of my 
departure—Good-by, Jack. 


W. H Hudson. 





CRANFORD 
CHAPTER I. 
OUR SOCIETY. 


In the first place, Cranford is in possession of the 
Amazons; all the holders of houses, above a certain 
rent, are women. If a married couple come to settle 
in the town, somehow the gentleman disappears; he 
is either fairly frightened to death by being the only 
man in the Cranford evening parties, or he is ac- 
counted for by being with his regiment, his ship, or 
closely engaged in business all the week in the great 
neighbouring commercial town cf Drumble, distant 
only twenty miles on a railroad. In short, whatever 
does become of the gentlemen, they are not at 
Cranford. What could they do if they were there? 
The surgeon has his round of thirty miles, and sleeps 
at Cranford; but every man cannot be a surgeon. For 
keeping the trim gardens full of choice flowers without 
a weed to speck them; for frightening away little boys 
who look wistfully at the said flowers through the rail- — 
ings; for rushing out at the geese that occasionally 
venture into the gardens if the gates are left open; 
for deciding all questions of literature and politics with- 
out troubling themselves with unnecessary reasons or 
arguments; for obtaining clear and correct knowledge 
of everybody's affairs in the parish; for keeping their 
neat maid-servants in admirable order; for kindness 
(somewhat dictatorial) to the poor, and real tender 
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good offices to each other whenever they are in dis- 
tress, the ladies of ‘Cranford arè quite sufficient. ‘‘ A 
man,” as one of them observed to me once, “ is so in 
the way in the house!’" Although the ladies of 
Cranford know all each other's proceedings, they are 
exceedingly indifferent to each other’s opinions. 


Indeed, as each has her own individuality, not to say 


“eccentricity, pretty strongly developed, nothing is so 
“easy as verbal retaliation; but somehow good will 
reigns among them to a considerable degree. 


The Cranford ladies have only an océasional little 


quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery words and angry 


jerks of the head; just enough to prevent’ the even 


tenor of their lives from becoming too flat. Their 


dress is very independent of fashion; as they observe, 
“ What does it signify how we dress here at Cranford, 
where everybody knows us?’’ And if they go from 


‘home, their reason is equally cogent: “‘ What does it 


‘signify how we dress here, where nobody knows us?” 
The materials of their clothes are, in general, good and 
plain, and most of them are nearly as scrupulous as 
Miss Tyler, of cleanly memory; but I will answer for 
it, the last gigot, the last tight and scanty petticoat 
in wear in England, was seen in Cranford—and seen 
without a ‘smile. 

I can testify to a magnificent family red silk 
umbrella, under which a gentle little spinster, left 


“alone of miany brothers and sisters, used to patter to 
“church on’ rainy days. Have you any red silk um- 
- brellas in Lotidon'? ‘We had a tradition of the first 


“that havé ever been seen in Cranford; and the little 
“boys mobbed’ it, and called it “a stick’ in petty- 
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coats.. It might have been the very red silk bne I 
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have described, held by a strong father over a troop 


of little ones; the poor little lady—the survivor of all 
—could scarcely carry it. Then there were rules and 
regulations for visiting and calls; and they were 
announced to any young people, who might be stay- 
ing in the town, with all the solemnity with which 
the old Manx laws were read once a year on the 
Tinwald Mount. TENH 


‘’ Our friends have sent to inquire how you are 
after your journey to-night, my dear ” (fifteen miles, 
in a gentleman’s carriage); ‘* they will give you some 
rest to-morrow, but the next day, I have no doubt, 
they will call; so be at liberty after twelve—from 
twelve to three are our calling-hours.”’ 

Then, after they had called, 


"’ It is the third day; I dare say your mamma has 
told you, my dear, never to let more than three days 
elapse between receiving a call and returning it; and 
also, that you are never to stay longer than a quarter 
of an hour.” 


But am I to look at my watch? How am I to 
find out when a quarter of an hour has passed ?”’ 


~ You must keep thinking about the time, ray 
dear, and not allow yourself to forget it in conversa. 
tion.” | 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, 
whether they received or paid a call, of course no 
absorbing subject was ever spoken about. We kept 
ourselves to short sentences of small talk, and were 
punctual to our time. "| | ; | 


ore Ay all 
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I imagine that a few of the gentle folks of Cran- 
ford were poor, and had some difficulty in making both 
ends meet; but they were like the Spartans, and con- 
cealed their smart under a smiling face. We none of 
us spoke of money, because that subjeet savoured of 
commerce and trade, and though some might be poor, 
we were all aristocratic. The Cranfordians had that 
kindly esprit de corps which made them overlook all 
deficiencies in success when some among them tried 
to conceal their poverty. When Mrs. Forrester, for 
instance, gave a party in her baby-house of a dwelling. 
and the little maiden disturbed the ladies on the sofa 
by a request that she might get the tea-tray out from 
underneath, every one took this novel proceeding as. 
the most natural thing in the world; and talked on 
about household forms and ceremonies, as if we all 
believed that our hostess had a regular servants’ hall, 
second table, with housekeeper, and steward, instead 
of the one little charity-school maiden, whose short. 
ruddy arms could never have been strong enough to 
carry the tray upstairs, if she had not been assisted in 
private by her mistress, who now sat in state, pre- 
tending not to know what cakes were sent up; though 
she knew, and we knew, and she knew that we knew, 
she had been busy all the morning making tea-bread 
and sponge-cakes. 

There were one or two consequences arising from: 
this general but unacknowledged povertv, and this. 
very much acknowledged gentility, which were not 
amiss, and which might be introduced into many 
circles of society to their great improvement. For 
instance, the inhabitants of Cranford kept early hours, 
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sand clattered home in their pattens, under the guid- 
ance of a lantern-bearer, about nine o'clock at night; 
and the whole town was abed and asleep by half-past 
ten. Moreover, it was considered ‘‘ vulgar ’’ (a tre- 
amendous word in Cranford) to give anything expensive, 
in the way of eatable or drinkable, at the evening en- 
‘tertainments. Wafer, bread-and-butter and sponge- 
biscuits were all that the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson 
gave; and she was sister-in-law to the late Earl of 
'Glenmire, although she did practise such “* elegant 
economy.” 

“ Elegant economy !"' How naturally “one falls 
‘back into the phraseology of Cranford! There, eco- 
nomy was always *' elegant,” and money-spending 
-always ** vulgar and ostentatious;’’ a sort of sour- 
grapeism, which made us very peaceful and satisfied. 
I never shall forget the dismay felt when a certain 
‘Captain Brown came to live at Cranford, and openly 
‘spoke about his being poor—not in a whisper to an 
intimate friend, the doors and windows being previous- 
dy closed; but, in the public street! in a loud military 
voice! alleging his poverty as a reason for not taking 
-a particular house. ‘The ladies of Cranford were 
already rather moaning over the invasion of their terri- 
tories by a man and a gentleman. He was a half-pay 
Captain, and had obtained some situation on a neigh- 
ibouring railroad, which had been vehemently petitioned 
against by the little town; and if, in addition to his 
masculine gender, and his connexion with the ob- 


noxious railrond, he was so brazen as to talk of being - 


poor—why ! then, indeed, he must be sent to Coventry. 


Death was as true and as common as poverty; yet 
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people never spoke about that, loud out in the streets. 
It was a word not to be mentioned to ears polite. We 
had tacitly agreed to ignore that any with whom we 
associated on terms of visiting equality could ever be 
prevented by poverty from doing anything that they 
wished. If we walked to or from a party, it was be- 


cause the night was so fine, or the air so refreshing,- 


not because sedan-chairs were expensive. If we wore 
prints, instead of summer silks, it was because we 
preferred a washing material; and so on, till we 
blinded ourselves to the vulgar fact, that we were, 
all of us, people of very moderate means. Of course, 
then, we did not know what to make of a man who 
could speak of poverty as if if was not a disgrace. 
Yet, somehow, Captain Brown made himself res- 
pected in Cranford, and was called upon, in spite of 
-all resolutions to the contrary. I was surprised to 
hear his opinions quoted as authority, at a visit which 
I paid to Cranford, about a year after he had settled 
in the town. My own friends had been among the 
bitterest opponents, of any proposal to visit the Cap- 
tain and his daughters, only twelve months before; 
and now he was even admitted in the tabooed hours 
before twelve. True, it was to discover the cause of 
a smoking chimney, before the fire was lighted; but 
still Captain Brown walked upstairs, nothing daunted, 
spoke in a voice too large for the room, and joked 
quite in the way of a tame man, about the house. He 
had been blind to all the small slights, and omissions 
of trivial ceremonies with which he had been received. 
He had been friendly, though the Cranford ladies had 
‘been cool; he had answered small sarcastic compli- 
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ments in good faith; and with his manly frankness 
had overpowered all the shrinking which met him as 
a man who was not ashamed to be poor. And, 
at last, his excellent masculine common sense, and 
his facility in devising expedients to overcome 
domestice dilemmas, had gained him an extra- 
ordinary place as authority among the Cranford 
ladies. He, himself, went on in his course, as 
unaware of his popularity, as he had been of the 
reverse; and I am sure he was startled one day, 
when he found his advice so highly esteemed, as to 
make some counsel which he had given in jest, be 
taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject—an old lady had an 
Alderney cow, which she looked upon as a 
daughter. You could not pay the short quarter of 
an hour call, without being told of the wonderful 
milk or wonderful intelligence of this animal. 
The whole town knew and kindly regarded Miss 
Betsy Barker’s Alderney; therefore great was the 
sympathy and regret when, in an unguarded 
moment, the poor cow tumbled into a lime-pit. She 
moaned so loudly that she was soon heard, and 
rescued; but meanwhile the poor beast had lost 
most of her hair, and came out looking naked, cold, 
and miserable, in a bare skin. Everybody pitied the 
animal, though a few could not restrain their smiles 
at her droll appearance. Miss Betsy Barker 
absolutely cried with sorrow and dismay; and it was 
said she thought of trying a bath of oil. This 
remedy, perhaps, was recommended by some one of 
the number whose advice she asked; but the proposal, 
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if ever if was made, was knocked on the head by 
Captain Brown’s decided ‘‘ Get her a flannel 
waist-coat and flannel drawers, ma'am, if you wish 
to keep her alive. But my advice is, kill the poor 
creature at once.’’ 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked 
the Captain heartily; she set to work, and by and by 
all the town turned out to see the Alderney meekly 
going to her pasture, clad in dark grey flannel. I 
have watched her myself many a time. Do you ever 
see cows dressed in grey flannel in London? 

Captain Brown had taken a small house on the 
outskirts of the town, where he lived with his two 
daughters. He must have been upwards of sixty at 
the : time of the first visit I paid to Cranford, 
after I had left it-as a residence. But he had a 
Wiry, well trained, elastic figure; a stiff military 
throw-back of his head, and a springing step, which 
made him appear much younger than he was. His 
eldest daughter looked almost as old as himself, and 
betrayed the fact that his real, was more 
than his apparent, age. Miss Brown must have 
been forty; she had a sickly, pained, careworn 
expression on her face, and looked as if the 
gaiety of youth had long faded out of sight. Even 
when young she must have been plain and hard- 
featured. Miss Jessie Brown was ten years younger 
than her sister, and twenty shades prettier. Her 
face was round and dimpled. Miss Jenkyns once 
said, in a: passion against Captain Brown (the cause 
of which I will tell you presently), ‘‘ that she thought 
it was time for Miss Jessie to leave off her dimples, 
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and not always be trying to look like a child.’’ It was 
true that there was something childlike in her face; 
and there will be, I think, till she dies, though she 
should live to a hundred. Her eyes were large blue 
wondering eyes, looking straight at you; her nose was 
unformed and snub, and her lips were red and dewy; ~ 
she wore her hair, too, in little rows of curls, which 
heightened this appearance. I do not know whether 
she was pretty ornot; but I liked her face, and so did 
everybody, and I do not think she could help her 
dimples. She had something of her father’s jauntiness 
of gait and manner; and any female observer might 
détect a slight difference in the attire of the two 
sisters—that of Miss Jessie being about two pounds 
per annum more expensive than Miss Brown's. Two 
pounds was a large sum in Captain Brown’s annual 
disbursements. 

Such was the impression made upon me by the 
Brown family, when I first saw them all together in 
Cranford church. ‘The Captain I had met before—on 
the occasion of the smoky chimney, which he had 
cured by some simple alteration in the flue. In church, 
he held his double eye-glass to his eyes during 
the Morning Hymn, and then lifted up his head 
erect, and sang out loud and joyfully. He made the 
fesponses louder than the clerk—an old man with a 
piping feeble voice, who, I think, felt aggrieved at 
the Captain’s sonorous bass, and quavered higher 
and higher in consequence. 

On coming out of church, the brisk Captain paid 
the most gallant attention to his two daughters. He 
nodded and smiled to his acquaintances; but he shook 
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hands with none until he had helped Miss Brown to 
unfurl her umbrella, and relieved her of her prayer- 
book, and had waited patiently till she, with trem- 
bling nervous hands, had taken up her gown to walk 
through the wet roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did with 
Captain Brown at their parties. We had often re- 
joiced, in former day, that there was no gentleman 
to be attended to, and to find conversation for, at the 
card-parties. We had congratulated ourselves upon 
the snugness of the evenings; and, in our love, for 
gentility, and distaste of mankind, we had almost per- 
suaded ourselves that to be a man was to be 
“ yulgar;’’ so that when I found my friend and 
hostess, Miss Jenkyns, was going to have a party in 
my honour, and that Captain and the Miss Browns 
were invited, I wondered much what would be the 
course of the evening. Card-tables, with green-baize 
tops, were set out by daylight, just as usual; it was 
the third week in November, so the evenings closed 
in about four. Candles, and clean packs of cards 
were arranged on each table. The fire was made 
up; the neat maid-servant had received her last direc- 
tions; and there we stood dressed in our best, each 
with a candle-lighter in our hands, ready to dart at 
the candles as soon as the first knock came. Parties 
in Cranford were solemn festivities, making the ladies 
feel gravely elated, as they sat together in their best 
dresses. As soon as three had arrived, we sat down 
to ‘‘ Preference,” I being the unlucky fourth. The 
next four comers were put down immediately to 
another table; and presently the tea-trays, which I 
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had seen set out in the store-room as I passed in the 
morning, were placed each on the middle of a card- 
table. The china was delicate egg-shell; the old- 
fashioned silver glittered with polishing; but the 
eatables were of the slightest description. While 
the trays were yet on the table, Captain and the Miss 
Browns came in; and I could see, that somehow or 
other the Captain was a favourite with all the ladies 
present. Ruffled brows were smoothed, sharp voices 
fowered at his approach. Miss Brown looked ill, and 
depressed almost to gloom. Miss Jessie smiled as 
. usual, and seemed nearly as popular as her father. 
He immediately and quietly assumed the man’s place 
in the room; attended to every one’s wants, lessened 
the pretty maid-servant’s labour by waiting on empty 
cups, and bread-and-butterless ladies; and yet did it 
all in so easy and dignified a manner, and so much 
as if it were a matter of course for the strong to at- 
dend to the weak, that he was a true man throughout, 
He played for three-penny points with as grave an in- 
terest as if they had been pounds; and yet, in all his 
attention to strangers, he had an eye on his suffering 
daughter; for suffering I was sure she was, though to 
many eyes she might only appear to be irritable. 
Miss Jessie could not play cards; but she talked to the 
sitters-out, who, before her coming, had been rather 
inclined to be cross. She sang, too, to an old cracked 
piano, which I think had been a spinnet in its youth. 
Miss Jessie sang ‘‘ Jock of Hazeldean ’’ a little out of 
tune; but we were none of us musical, though Miss 
Jenkyns beat time, out of time, by way of appearing 
to be so. 
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- It was very good of Miss Jenkyns to do this; for- 
I had seen that, a little before, she had been a good 
deal annoyed by Miss Jessie Brown's unguarded! 
admission (a propos of Shetland wool) that she had 
an uncle, her mother's brother, who was a shop- 
keeper in Edinburgh. Miss Jenkyns tried to drown: 
this confession by a terrible cough—for the Honour- 
able Mrs. Jamieson was sitting at the card-table- 
nearest Miss Jessie, and what would she say or 
think, if she found out she was in the same room with 
a shopkeeper’s niece! But Miss Jessie Brown (who 
had no tact, as we all agreed, the next morning) 
would repeat the information, and essure Miss Pole 
she could easily get her the identical Shetand wool! 


required, ‘‘ through my uncle, who has the best: 
assortment of Shetland goods of any one in Edin- 
bro’. It was to take the taste of this out of our 


mouths, and the sound of this out of our ears, that 
Miss Jenkyns proposed music; so I say again, it was. 
very good of her to beat time to the song. 

When the trays reappeared with biscuits and 
wine, punctually at a quarter to nine, there was con- 
versation; comparing of cards, and talking over 
tricks; but, by and by, Captain Brown sported a bit. 
of literature. 

‘* Have you seen any numbers of ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers?’ ” said he. (They were then publishing in 
parts.) ‘’ Capital thing!’ 

Now, Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a deceased 
rector of Cranford; and, on the strength of a number 
of manuscript sermons, and a pretty good library of 
divinity, considered herself literary, and looked upom 
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any conversation. about books as a challenge to her. 
So she answered and said, ‘‘ Yes, she had seen them; 
indeed, she might say she had read them.” 

‘* And what do you think of them?’’ exclaimed 
Captain Brown. ‘‘ Aren't they famously good?” 

So urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but speak. 

‘‘ I must say, I don’t think they are by any means: 
equal to Dr. Johnson. . Still, perhaps, the author is- 
young. Let him persevere and who knows what 
he may become if he will take the great Doctor for: 
his model.” This was evidently too much | for 
Captain Brown to take placidly ; and I saw the words. 
on the tip of his tongue before Miss Jenkyns hadi 
finished her sentence. 

'* It is quite a different sort of thing, my dear 
“madam,’’ he began. 


‘“ I am quite aware of that,” returned she. “Anal 
I make allowances, Captain Brown.” 


‘“ Just allow me to read you a scene out of this- 
month's number,'’ pleaded he. ‘‘ I had it only this: 
morning, and I don’t think the company can have- 
read it yet.” 


‘* As you please,’’ said she, settling herself with: 
an air of resignation. He read the account of the- 
‘“ swarry '’ which Sam Weller gave at Bath. Some- 
of us laughed heartily. I did not dare, because I was- 
staying in the house. Miss Jenkyns sat in patient. 
gravity. When it was ended, she turned to me, andi 
said with mild dignity: 


S Fetch me‘ Rasselas,’ my dear, out of the books 
room." . 
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When I brought it to her, she turned to Captain 
Brown : 

““ Now allow me to read you a scene, and then 
the present company can judge between your 
favourite, Mr. Boz, and Dr. Johnson.” 

She read one of the conversations between 
Rasselas and Imlac, in a high-pitched majestic voice; 
and when she had ended, she said, ‘‘ I imagine I am 
mow justified in my preference of Dr. Johnson, as a 
writer of fiction.’’ The Captain screwed his lips up, 
and drummed on the table, but he did not speak. She 
thought ‘she would give a finishing blow or two. 

“ I consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of 
literature, to publish in numbers.” 

“ How was the ‘ Rambler’ published, ma’am?”’ 
asked Captain Brown, in a low voice; which I think 
Miss Jenkyns could not have heard. 

‘“ Dr. Johnson's style is a model for young 
beginners. My father recommended it to me when 
I began to write letters.—I have formed my own 
style upon it; I recommend it to your favourite.” 

‘“ I should be very sorry for him to exchange his 
style for any such pompous writing,’’ said Captain 
Brown. 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a personal affront, in a 
way of which the Captain had not dreamed. Epis- 
“tolary writing, she and her friends considered as her 
forte. Many a copy of many a letter have I seen 
written and corrected on the slate, before she ‘‘seized 
the half-hour just previous to post-time to assure ” 
wher friends of this or of that; and Dr. Johnson was, 
. as she said, her model in these compositions. She 
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drew herself up with dignity, and only replied to 
Captain Brown’s last remark by saying, with marked 
emphasis on every syllable, ‘‘ I prefer Dr. Johnson 
to Mr. Boz.” | 

It is said—I won't vouch for the fact—that 
Captain Brown was heard to say, sotto voce, ** D—n 
Dr. Johnson !"’ If he did, he was penitent afterwards, 
as he showed by going to stand near Miss Jenkyns's 
arm-chair, and endeavouring to beguile her into con- 
versation on some more pleasing subject. But she 
was inexorable. The next day, she made the remark 
I have mentioned, about Miss Jessie’s dimples. 


CHAPTER II. 
THe CAPTAIN. 


It was impossible to live a month at Cranford, 
and not know the daily habits of each resident; and 
long before my visit was ended, I knew much con- 
cerning the whole Brown trio. There was nothing 
new to be discovered respecting their poverty; for 
they had spoken simply and openly about that from 
the very first. They made no mystery of the 
necessity for their being economical. All that re- 
mained to be discovered was the Captain's infinite 
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kindness of heart, and the various modes in which, 
unconsciously to himself, he manifested it. Some 
little anecdotes were talked about for some time after 
they occurred. As we did not read much, and as alk 
the ladies were pretty well suited with servants, there 
was a dearth of subjects for conversation. We there- 
fore discussed the circumstance of the Captain taking 
a poor old woman's dinner out of her hands, one very 
slippery Sunday. He had met her returning from 
the bake-house as he came from church, and noticed! 
her precarious footing; and, with the grave dignity 
with which he did everything, he relieved her of her 
burden, and. steered along the street by her side, 
carrying her baked mutton and potatoes safely home.. 
This was thought very eccentric; and it was rather 
expected that he would pay a round of calls, on the 
Monday morning, to explain and apologize to the 
Cranford sense of propriety: but he did no such thing; 
and then it was decided that he was ashamed, andi 
was keeping out of sight. In a kindly pity for him, 
we began to say—'' After all, the Sunday morning's. 
occurrence showed great goodness of heart;’’ and it 
was resolved that he should be comforted on his next 
appearance amongst us; but, lo! he came down upon 
us, untouched by any sense of shame, speaking loud 
and bass as ever, his head thrown back, his wig as 
jaunty and well-curled as usual, and we were obliged 
to conclude he had forgotten all about Sunday. 
Miss Pole and Miss Jessie Brown had set up & 
kind of intimacy, on the strength of the Shetland wool 
and the new knitting stitches; so it happened that 
when I went to visit Miss Pole, I saw more of the 
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Browns than I had done while staying with Miss 
Jenkyns; who had never got over what she called 
Captain Brown’s disparaging remarks upon Dr. 
Johnson, as a writer of light and agreeable fiction. I 
found that Miss Brown was seriously ill of some 
lingering incurable complaint, the pain occasioned by 
which gave the uneasy expression to her face that I 
had taken for unmitigated crossness. Cross, too, she 
was at times, when the nervous irritability occasioned 
by her disease became past endurance. Miss Jessie 
bore with her at these times even more patiently 
than she did with the bitter self-upbraidings by 
which they were invariably succeeded. Miss Brown 
used to accuse herself, not merely of hasty and 
irritable temper; but also of being the cause why 
her father and sister were obliged to pinch, in order 
to allow her the small luxuries which were neces- 
saries in her condition. She would so fain have 
made sacrifices for them and have lightened their 
cares, that the original generosity of her disposition 
added acerbity to her temper. All this was borne 
by Miss Jessie and her father with more than placi- 
dity—with absolute tenderness. I forgive Miss 
Jessie her singing out of tune, and her juvenility 
of dress, when I saw her at home. I came to per- 
ceive that Captain Brown’s dark Brutus wig and 
padded coat (alas! too often threadbare) were rem- 
nants of the military smartness of his youth, which 
he now wore unconsciously. He was a man of in- 
finite resources, gained sin his barrack experience. 
As he confessed, no one could black his boots to 
please him, except himself; but, indeed, he was 
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not above saving the little maid-servant’s” labours 
in every way—knowing, most likely, that his 
daughter's illness made the place a hard one. 

He endeavoured to make peace with Miss Jenkyns 
soon after the memorable dispute I have named, by 
& present of a wooden fire-shovel (his own making), 
having heard her say how much the grating of an 
iron one annoyed her. She received the present 
with cool gratitude, and thanked him formally. 
When he was gone, she bade me put it away in the 
jumber-room; feeling, probably, that no present 
from a man who preferred Mr. Boz to Dr. Johnson 
could be less jarring than an iron fire-shovel. 

Such was the state of things when I left Cranford 
and went to Drumble. I had, however, several cor- 
respondents who kept me au fait as to the proceed- 
ings of the dear little town. There was Miss Pole, 
who was becoming as much absorbed in crochet as 
she had been once in knitting; and the burden of 
whose letter was something like, ‘‘ But don't you 
forget the white worsted at Flint’s,’’ of the old song; 
for, at the end of every sentence of news, came a 
fresh direction as to some crochet commission 
which I was to execute for her. Miss Matilda 
Jenkyns (who did not mind being called Miss Matty, 
when Miss Jenkyns was not by) wrote nice, kind, 
rambling letters; now and then venturing into an 
opinion of her own; but suddenly pulling herself up, 


said, as Deborah thought differently, and she knew; 
or else putting in a postscript to the effect that, 
since writing the above, she had been talking over 


and either begging me not to name what she had- 
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the subject with Deborah, and was quite convinced 
that, etc.—(here, probably, followed a recantatiom 
of every opinion she had given in the letter). Then- 
came Miss Jenkyns—Deborah, as she liked Miss- 
Matty to call her; her father having once said that 
the Hebrew name ought to be so pronounced. È 
secretly think she took the Hebrew prophetess for 
a model character; and, indeed, she was nob 
unlike the stern prophetess in some ways; making 
allowance, of course, for modern customs andi’ 
difference in dress. Miss Jenkyns wore a cravat, 
and a little bonnet like a jockey-cap, and altogether 
had the appearance of a strong-minded. woman; 
although she would have despised the modern idea — 
of women being equal to men. Equal, indeed? 
she knew they were superior. But to return to her 
letters. Everything in them was stately and grand, 
like herself. I have been looking them over (dear 
Miss Jenkyns, how I honoured her!), and I wilb 
give an extract, more especially because it relates- 
to our friend Captain Brown: 

` The Honourable Mrs. Jamieson has only just 
quitted me; and, in the course of conversation, she 
communicated to me the intelligence, that she had 
yesterday received a call from her revered husband's 
quondam friend, Lord Mauleverer. You will not 
easily conjecture what brought his lordship, within 
the precincts of our little town. It was to see 
Captain Brown, with whom, it appears, his lordship 
was acquainted in the ‘plumed wars,’ and who had 
the privilege of averting destruction from his lord- 
ship's head, when some great peril was impending 
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over it, off the misnomered Cape of Good Hope. 
You know our friend the Honourable Mrs. Jamie- 
-son's deficiency in the spirit of innocent curiosity ; 
and you will therefore not be so much surprised 
when I tell you she was quite unable to disclose to 
ame the exact nature of the peril in question. I was 
anxious, I confess, to ascertain in what manner 
Captain Brown, with his limited establishment, 
ould receive so distinguished a guest; and I 
‘discovered that his lordship retired to rest, and, 
jet us hope, to refreshing slumbers, at the Angel 
Hotel; but shared the Brunonian meals during 
the two days that he honoured Cranford with his 
‘august presence. Mrs. Johnson, our civil butcher's 
wife, informs me that Miss Jessie purchased a leg 
-of lamb; but, besides this, I can hear of no prepara- 
tion whatever to give a suitable reception to so dis- 
tinguished a visitor. Perhaps they entertained him 
-with ‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul;’ and 
to us, who are acquainted with Captain Brown’s sad 
-want of relish for ‘the pure wells of English un- 
defiled,’ it may be matter for congratulation, that he 
has had the opportunity of improving his taste 
by holding converse with an elegant and refined 
member of the British aristocracy. But from some 
mundane failings who is altogether free?" + 

Miss Pole and Miss Matty wrote to me by. the 
same post. Such a piece of news as Lord Maule- 
verer’s visit was not to be lost on the Cranford 
jetter-writers: they made the most of it. Miss 
Matty humbly apologized for writing at the same 
time as her sister, who was so much more 
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capable than she to describe the honour done to 
Cranford; but, in spite of alittle bad spelling, 
Miss Matty’s account gave me the best idea of the 
commotion occasioned by his lordship’s visit, after 
it had occurred; for, except the people at 
the Angel, the Browns, Mrs. Jamieson, and a 
little lad his lordship had sworn at for driving a 
dirty hoop against the aristocratic legs, I could not 
hear of any one with whom his lordship had held | 
conversation. 

My next visit to Cranford was in the summer. 
There had been neither births, deaths, nor marriages 
since I was there last. Everybody lived in the 
same house, and wore pretty nearly the same well- 
preserved, old-fashioned clothes. The greatest event 
was, that Miss Jenkynses had purchased a new 
carpet for the drawing-room. Oh the busy work Miss 
Matty and I had in chasing the sunbeams, as they 
fell in an afternoon right down on this carpet through 
the blindless window! We spread newspapers over 
the places, and sat down to our book or our work - 
and, lo! in a quarter of an hour the sun had moved, 
and was blazing away on a fresh spot; and down 
again we went on our knees to alter the position of 
the newspapers. We were very busy, too, one whole 
morning, before Miss Jenkyns gave her party, in 
following her directions, and in cutting out and stitch- 
ing together pieces of newspaper, so as to form little 
paths to every chair, set for the expected visitors, lest 
their shoes might dirty or defile the purity of the 
earpet. Do you make paper paths for every guest to 
walk upon in London? i 


18 
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Captain Brown and Miss Jenkyns were not very 
cordial to each other. The literary dispute, of which 
I had seen the beginning, was a ‘‘ raw,” the slightest 
touch on which made them wince. It was the only 
difference of opinion they had ever had; but that 
difference was enough. Miss Jenkyns could not 
refrain from talking at Captain Brown; and though he 
did not reply, he drummed with his fingers; which 
action she felt and resented as very disparaging to Dr. 
Johnson. He was rather ostentatious in his prefer- 
ence of the writings of Mr. Boz; would walk through 
the street so absorbed in them, that he all but ran 
against Miss Jenkyns; and though his apologies were 
earnest and sincere, and though he did not, in fact, 
do more than startle her and himself, she owned to 
me she had rather he had knocked her down, if he 
had only been reading a higher style of literature. 
The poor, brave Captain! he looked older, and môre 
worn, and his clothes were very threadbare. But he 
seemed as bright and cheerful as ever, unless he was 
asked about his daughter’s health. 

‘’ She suffers a great deal, and she must suffer 
more; we do what we can to alleviate her pain—God’s 
will be done!’’ He took off his hat at these last 
words. I found, from Miss Matty, that everything 
had been done, in fact. A médical man, of high 
repute in that country neighbourhood, had been sent 
for, and every injunction he had given was attended 
to, regardless of expense. Miss Matty was sure they 
denied, themselves many things in order to make the 
invalid comfortable; but they never spoke about it; 
and as for Miss Jessie! ‘‘ I really think she’s ‘an 
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angel,” said poor Miss Matty, quite overcome. ‘“* To 
see her way of. bearing with Miss Brown's crossness, 
and the bright face she puts on after she’s been 
sitting up a whole night and scolded above half of it, 
is quite beautiful. Yet she looks as neat and as 
ready to welcome the Captain at breakfast-time, as 
if she had been asleep in the Queen’s bed all night. 
My dear! you could never laugh at her prim little 
curls or her pink bows again, if you saw her as I have 
done.’’ I could only feel very penitent, and greet 
Miss Jessie with double respect when I met her next. 
She looked faded and pinched; and her lips began to 
quiver, as if she was very weak, when she spoke of 
her sister. But she brightened, and sent back the 
tears that were glittering in her pretty eyes, as she 
ssid: A» Py 
“ But to’ be sure, what a town Oranford i is for 
kindness! I don’t suppose any one' hag a better 
dinner than usual cooked, but the best part of all 
comes in a little covered basin for my sister. The 
poor people will leave their earliest vegetables at our 
door for her. ` They speak short and gruff, as if they 
were ashamed of it; but I am sure it often goes to 
my heart to see their thoughtfulness.’ The tears 
now came back and overflowed; but after a minute 
or two, she began to scold herself, and ended by 
going away, the same cheerful Miss Jessie as ever. 
'“ But why does not this Lord Mauleverer do 
something for the man who saved his life?’’ said I. 
-~ ‘* Why, you see, unless Captain Brown has some 
reason for it, he never speaks about being poor; and 
he walked along by his lordship, looking as happy and 
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cheerful as a prince; and as they never called atten- 
tion to their dinner by apologies, and as Miss Brown 
was better that day, and all seemed bright, I dare 
say his lordship never knew how much care there 
was in the background. . He did send game in the 
winter pretty often, but now he is gone abroad.” 

I had often occasion to notice the use that was 
made of fragments and small opportunities in 
Cranford ; the rose-leaves that were gathered ere they 
fell, to make into a pot-pourri for some one who had 
no garden; the little bundles of lavender-flowers 
sent to strew the drawers of some town-dweller, or 
to burn in the chamber of some invalid. Things that 
many would despise, and actions which it seemed 
scarcely worth while to perform, were all attended to 
in Cranford. Miss Jenkyns stuck an apple full of 
cloves, to be heated and smell pleasantly in Miss 
Brown's room; and as she putin each clove, she 
uttered a Johnsonian sentence. Indeed, she never 
could think of the Browns without talking Johnson ; 
and, as they were seldom absent from her thoughts 
just then, I heard many a rolling three-piled 
sentence. 

Captain Brown called one day to thank Miss 
Jenkyns for many little kindnesses, which I did not 
know until then that she had rendered. He had 
suddenly become like an old man; his deep bass voice 
had a quavering in it; his eyes looked dim, and the 
lines on his face were deep. He did not—could not— 
speak cheerfully of his daughter’s state, but he talked 
with manly pious resignation, and not much. Twice 
- over he said, ‘‘ What Jessie has been to us, God only 
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knows!" and after the second time, he got up hastily, 
shook hands all round without speaking, and left the 
room. 

That afternoon we Suolived little groups in the 
street, all listening with faces aghast to some tale or 
other. Miss Jenkyns wondered what could be the 
matter, for some time before she took the undignified 
step of sending Jenny out to inquire. 

Jenny came back with a white face of terror. ‘‘Oh, 
ma'am! oh, Miss Jenkyns, ma’am! Captain Brown 
is killed by them nasty cruel railroads!” and she 
burst into tears. She, along with many othtrs, had 
experienced the poor Captain’s kindness. 

‘" How ?—where—where? Good God! Jenny, 
don't waste time in crying, but tell us something.” 
Miss Matty rushed out into the street at once, and 
collared the man who was telling the tale. 

‘“ Come in—come to my sister at once—Miss 
Jenkyns, the rector’s daughter. Oh, man, man! say 
it is not true,’’-—she cried, as she brought the 
affrighted carter, sleeking down his hair, into the 
drawing-room, where he stood with his wet boots on 
the new carpet, and no one regarded it. 

" Please mum, it is true, I seed it myself,” and 
he shuddered at the recollection. ‘‘ The Captain was 
a-reading some new book as he was deep in, a-wait- 
ing for the down train; and there was a little lass as 
wanted to come to its mammy, and gave its sister the 
slip, and came toddling across the line. And he 
‘looked up sudden, at the sound of the train coming, 
and seed the child, and he darted on the line and 
cotched it up, and his foot slipped, and the train came 
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over him in no time. Oh Lord, Lord! Mum, it’s 
quite true—and they’ve come over to tell his daugh- 
ters. ` The child’s safe, though, with only a bang on its 
shoulder, as he threw it to its mammy. Poor Cap- 
tain would be glad of that, mum, wouldn’t he? 
God bless him!’’ The great rough carter puckered 
up his manly face, and turned away to hide his tears. 
I turned to Miss Jenkyns. She looked very ill, as if 


she were going to faint, and signed to me to open the 
window. | ii 


“ Matilda, bring me my bonnet. I must go to 
those girls. God pardon me, if ever I have spoken 
contemptuously to the Captain !’’ 


Miss Jenkyns arrayed herself to go out, telling 
Miss Matilda to give the man a glass of wine. While 
she was away, Miss Matty and I huddled over the 
fire, talking in a low and awestruck voice. I know 
we cried quietly all the time. 


Miss Jenkyns came home in a silent mood, and 
we durst not ask her many questions. She told us 
that Miss Jessie had fainted, and that she and Miss 
Pole had had some difficulty in bringing her round: 
but that, as soon as she recovered, she begged one of 
them to go and sit with her sister. 


“ Mr. Hoggins says she cannot live many days, 
and she shall be spared this shock,” said Miss Jessie, 
shivering with feelings to which she dared not give 
way. 

‘* But how can you manage, my dear?” asked 
Miss Jenkyns; ‘‘ you cannot bear up, she must see 
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‘“ God will help me—I will not give way—she 
was ‘asleep when the news came; she may be asleep 
yet. She would be so utterly miserable, not 
merely at my father’s death, but to think of 
what would become of me; she is so good to me.” 
She looked up earnestly in their faces with her soft 
true eyes, and Miss Pole told Miss Jenkyns 
afterwards she could hardly bear it, knowing, as she 
did, how Miss Brown treated her sister. 

However, it was settled according to Miss Jessie’s 
wish. Miss Brown was to be told her father had 
been summoned to take a short journey.on railway 
business. They had managed it in some way—Miss 
Jenkyns could not exactly say how. Miss Pole was 
to stop with Miss Jessie. Mrs: Jamieson had sent 
to inquire. And this was all we heard that night; 
and a sorrowful night it was. “The next day a full 
account of the fatal accident was in the county 
paper, which Miss Jenkyns took in. Her eyes were 
very weak, she said, and she asked me to read it. 
When I came to the “‘ gallant gentleman was deeply 
engaged in the perusal of a number of ‘ Pickwick,’ 
which he had just received,” Miss Jenkyns shook 
her head long and solemnly, and then sighed out, 
‘* Poor, dear, infatuated man !"’ | 

The corpse was to be taken from the station to 
the parish church, there to be interred. Miss Jessie 
had set her heart on following it to the grave; and 
no dissuasives could alter her resolve. Her restraint 
upon herself made her almost obstinate; she resisted 
all Miss Pole’s entreaties, and Miss Jenkyns’s 
advice. At last Miss Jenkyns gave up the point; 
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and after a silence, which I feared portended some 
deep displeasure against Miss Jessie, Miss J enkyns 
said she should accompany the latter to the funeral. 

‘* It is not fit for you to go alone. It would be 
against both propriety and humanity were I to allow 
it.” 

Miss Jessie seemed as if she did not half like this 
arrangement; but her obstinacy, if she had any, had 
been exhausted in her determination to gọ to the 
interment. She longed, poor thing! I have no 
doubt, to cry alọne over the grave of the dear father 
to whom she had been all in all; and to give way, for 
one little half-hour, uninterrupted by sympathy, and 
unobserved by friendship. But it was not to be. 
That afternoon Miss Jenkyns sent out for a yard of 
black crape, and employed herself busily in trimming 
the littlə black silk bonnet I have spoken about. 
When it was finished she put it on, and looked at 
us for approbation—admiration she despised. I was 
full of sorrow, but, by one of those whimsical thoughts 
which come unbidden into our heads, in times of 
deepest grief, I no sooner saw the bonnet than I was 
reminded of a helmet; and in that hybrid bonnet, 
half-helmet, half-jockey cap, did Miss Jenkyns 
attend Captain Brown’s funeral; and, I believe, 
supported Miss Jessie with a tender indulgent 
firmness which was invaluable, allowing her to weep 
her passionate fill before they left. 

Miss Pole, Miss Matty, and I, meanwhile, at- 
tended to Miss Brown; and hard work we found it 
to relieve her querulous and never-ending com- 
plaints. But if we were so weary and dispirited, 
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what must Miss Jessie have been! Yet she came 
back almost calm, as if she had gained a new 
strength. She put off her mourning dress, and came 
in, looking pale and gentle; thanking us each with 
a soft long pressure of the hand. She could even 
smile—a faint, sweet, wintry smile—as if to reassure 
us of her power to endure; but her look made our 
eyes fill suddenly with tears, more than if she had 
cried outright. _ 


It was settled that Miss Pole was to remain with 
her all the watching livelong night; and that Miss 
Matty and I were to return in the morning to relieve 
‘them, and give Miss Jessie the opportunity for a few 
hours of sleep. But when the morning came, Miss 
Jenkyns appeared at the breakfast table, equipped in 
her helmet bonnet, and ordered Miss Matty to stay 
at home, as she meant to go and help to nurse. She 
was evidently in a state of great friendly excitement, 
which she showed by eating her breakfast standing, 
and scolding the household all round. 


No nursing—no energetic strong-minded woman 
could help Miss Brown now. There was that in the 
room as we entered, which was stronger than us all, 
and made us shrink into solemn awestruck helpless- 
ness. Miss Brown was dying. . We hardly knew her 
voice, it was so devoid of the complaining tone we 
had always associated with it. - Miss Jessie told me 
afterwards that it, and her face too, were just what 
they had been formerly, when her mother’s death 
left her the young anxious head of the family, of 
whom only Miss Jessie survived. 
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She was conscious of her sister’s presence, though 
not, I think, of ours. We stood a little behind the 
curtain: Miss Jessie knelt with her face near her 
sister’s, in order to catch the last soft awful whispers. 

‘“ Oh, Jessie! Jessie! How selfish I have been! 
God forgive me for letting you sacrifice yourself for 
me as you did. I have so loved you—and yet I have 
thought only of myself. God forgive me!” 


" Hush, love! hush !” said Miss Jessie sobbing. 


“ And my father! my dear, dear father! I will 
not complain now, if God will give me strength to bë 
patient. But, oh, Jessie! tell my father how I longed 
and yearned to see him at last, and to ask his for- 
giveness. He can never know now how I loved him 
—oh | if I might but tell him, before I die! What a 
life of sorrow his has been, and I have done so little 
to cheer him!” 


A light came into Miss Jessie’s face. ‘‘ Would it 
comfort you, dearest, to think that he does know— 
would it comfort you, love, to know that his cares, 
his sorrows—————’”’ Her voice quivered, but she 
steadied it into calmness,—‘‘ Mary! he has gone 
before you to the place where the weary are at rest. 
He knows now how you loved him.’’ 


A strange look, which was not distress, came 
over Miss Brown's face. She did not speak for some 
time, but then we saw her lips form the words, rather 
than hear the sound—*‘‘ Father, mother, Harry, 
Archy !’’—then, as if it was a new idea throwing a 
filmy shadow over her darkening mind—‘‘ But you 
will be alone—Jessie !’’ | | | 
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Miss Jessie had been feeling this all during the 
silence, I think; for the tears rolled down her cheeks 
like rain, at these words; and she could not answer 
at first. Then she put her hands together tight, and - 
lifted them up, and said,—but not to us— 


‘‘ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


In a few moments more Miss Brown lay calm 
and still; never to sorrow or murmur more. 


Elizabeth C. Gaskell. 
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THE STORY OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 
[ 1296-1805. ] 


I told you, my dear Hugh, that Edward I of 

" England had reduced Scotland almost entirely to the. 
condition of a conquered country, although he had 
obtainéd possession of the kingdom less by his 
bravery, than by cunningly taking advantage of the 
disputes and divisions that followed amongst the 
Scots themselves after the death of Alexander III. | 

The English, however, had in point of fact ob- 

tained possession of the country, and governed it 
with much rigour. The Lord High Justice Ormesby 
called all men to account, who would not take the 
oath of allegiance to King Edward. Many of the 
Scots refused this, as what the English King had no 
right to demand from them. Such persons were 
called into the courts of justice, fined, deprived of 
their estates, and otherwise severely punished. Then 
Hugh Cressingham, the English Treasurer, tor- 
“mented the Scottish nation, by collecting money 
from them under various pretexts. The Scots were 
always a poor people, and their native kings had 
treated them with much kindness, and seldom 
required them to pay any taxes. They were, therefore, 
extremely enraged at finding themselves obliged to 
pay to the English treasurer, much larger sums of 
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money than their own good kings had ever demanded 
from them; and they became exceedingly dissatisfied. 


Besides these modes of oppression, the English 
soldiers, who, I told you, had been placed in garrison 
in the different castles of Scotland, thought them- 
selves masters of the country, treated the Scots with 
great contempt, took from them by main force what- 
ever they had a fancy to, and if the owners offered 
to resist, abused them, beat and wounded and some- 
times killed them; for which acts of violence the 
English officers did not check or punish their soldiers. 
Scotland was, therefore, in great distress, and the 
inhabitants, exceedingly enraged, only wanted some 
leader to command them, to rise up in a body against 
the English or Southern men, as they called them, 
and recover the liberty and independence of their 
country which had been destroyed by Edward the 
First. 


Such a leader arose in the person of WILLIAM 
WALLACE, whose name is still so often mentioned 
in- Scotland. It is a great pity we do not know 
exactly the history of this brave man; for at the 
time when he lived, every one was so busy fighting 
that there was no person to write down the history 
of what took place; and afterwards, when there 
was more leisure for composition, the truths that 
were collected were greatly mingled with falsehood. 
What I shall tell you of him, is generally believed ta 
be true. 


William Wallace was none of the high nobles 
of Scotland, but the son ofa private gentleman, 
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called Wallace of Ellerslie,* in Renfrewshire, near 
Paisley. He was very tall and handsome, and one 
of the strongest and bravest men that ever lived. 
He had a very fine countenance, with a quantity of 
fair hair, and was particularly dexterous in the use of 
all weapons which were then employed in battle. 
Wallace, like all Scotsmen of high spirit, had looked 
with great indignation upon the usurpation of the 
crown by Edward, and upon the insolences which the 
English soldiers committed on his countrymen. It 
is said, that when he was very young, he went a- 
fishing for sport in the river of Irvine, near Ayr. He 
had caught a good many trouts, which were carried* 
by a boy, who attended him with a _fishing-basket, 
as is usual with anglers. Two or three English 
soldiers, who belonged to the garrison of Ayr, came 
up to Wallace, and insisted, with their usual 
insolence, on taking the fish from the boy. Wallace 
was contented to allow them a part of the trouts, 
but he refused to part with the whole bagketful. The 
‘soldiers insisted, and from words came to blows. 
Wallace had no better weapon ‘than the butt-end of 





* " He wes cummyn off Gentillmem 
In sympill state set he wes then: 
Hys fadyre wes a manly bnycht; 
Hys modyre wes a lady brycht; 
Hys eldare brodyre the herytage 4 
Had, and joysyd in his dayis."’ 
% Wrntooun, viii. 18. 
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his fishing rod; but he struck the foremost of the 
Englishmen so hard under the ear with it, that he 
killed him, on the spot; and getting possession of the 
slain man’s sword, he fought with so much fury that 
he put the others to flight, and brought home his 
fish safe and sound.* The English governor of Ayr 
sought for him, to punish him with death for this 
action; but Wallace lay concealed among the hills 
and great woods till the matter was forgotten, and 
then appeared in another part of the country. He 
is said to have had other adventures of the same 
kind, in which he gallantly defended himself, söme- 
times when alone, sometimes with very few com- 
panions, against superior numbers of the English, 
until at last his name became generally known as a 
terror to them. 

But the action which occasioned his finally 
rising in*arms, is believed to have happened in the 
town of Lanark. Wallace was at this time married to 
a lady of that place, and residing there with his 
wife. It chanced, as he walked in the market-place, 
dressed in a green garment, with a rich dagger by 
his side, that an Englishman came up and insulted 
him on account of his finery, saying, a Scotsman had 
no business to wear so gay a dress, or carry so hand- 
some a weapon. It Soon came to a quarrel, as on 
many former occasions; and Wallace, having killed 
the Englishman, fled to his own house, which was 
speedily assaulted by all the English soldiers. 


Se 


* See Blind Harry's Metrical History of Wallace, b. i. v. 367. 
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While they were endeavouring to force their way in 
at the front of the house, Wallace escaped by a 
back-door, and got in safety to a rugged and rocky 
glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland-crags, all 
covered with bushes and trees, and full of high pre- 
cipices, where he knew he should be safe from the 
pursuit of the English soldiers.* In the mean time, 
the governor of Lanark, whose name was Hazelrigg, 
burned Wallace’s house, and put his wife and 
servants to death; and by committing this cruelty 
increased to the highest pitch, as you may well 
believe, the hatred which the champion had always 
borne against the English usurper. Hazelrigg also 
proclaimed Wallace an outlaw, and offered a reward 
to any one who should bring him to an English 
garrison, alive or dead. 

On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a 
body of men, outlawed like himself, or willing to 
become so, rather than any longer endure the 
oppression of the English. One of his earliest ex- 
peditions was directed against Hazelrige, whom he 

“killed, and thus avenged the death of his wife. He 
fought skirmishes with the soldiers who were sent 
against him, and often defeated them; and in time 
became so well known and so formidable, that multi- 
tudes began to resort to his standard, until at length 
he was at the head of a considerable army, with 


å 


—_ 


* In the western face of the chasm of Cartland-crags, a 
few yards above the new bridge, a cave in the ; is pointed 
out by tradition as having been the hiding-place of Wallace. 
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which he proposed to restore his country to indepen- 
dence. te 

About this time is said to have taken place a 
memorable event, which the Scottish people called 
the Burns of Ayr. It is alleged that the English 
governor of Ayr had invited the greater part of the 
‘Scottish nobility and gentry in the western, parts, to 
meet him at some large buildings called the barns 
of Ayr, for the purpose of friendly conference upon 
the alfans of the nation. But the English earl 
entertained the treacherous purpose of putting the 
Scottish gentlemen to death. - The English soldiers 





“had halters with running nooses ready prepared, and 


hung upon the beams which supported the roof; and 
as the Scottish gentlemen were admitted by two and 
two at a time, the nooses were thrown over their 
heads, and they were pulled up by the neck, and 
thus hanged or strangled to death. Among those 
who were slain in this base and treacherous manner, 
was, it is said, Sir Reginald Crawford, Sheriff of the 
county of Ayr, and uncle to William Wallace. 


When Wallace heard of what had befallen, he _ 
was. dreadfully enraged, and collecting his men in 
wai wood near the town of Ayr, he resolved to be 
reyenged on the authors of this great crime. The 
English in the meanwhile made much feasting, and 
when they had eaten and drunk plentifully, they lay 


down to sleep in the same large barns* in which — 


a i 
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=“ The Sotheron drew to thar faving put mar, 
: Four thousand haill el t was intill Ayr. 
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they had murdered the Scottish gentlemen. But 
Wallace learning that they kept no guard or watch, 
not suspecting there were any enemies so near them, 
directed a woman, who knew the place, to mark with 
chalk the doors of the lodgings where the English- 
men lay. Then he sent a party of men, who, with 
strong ropes, made all the doors so fast on the out- 
side, that those within could not open them. On the 
outside the .Scots had prepared heaps of straw, to 
which they set fire, and the barns of Ayr, being 
themselves made of wood, were soon burning in ®@ 
bright flame. Then the English were awakened, 
and endeavoured to get out to save their lives. wt i 
the doors, as I told you, were secured on the out- 
side, and bound fast with ropes; and, besides, the 
blazing houses were surrounded by the Scots, who 
forced those who got out to run back into the fire, 


or else put them to death on the spot; and thus great 


numbers perished miserably. Many of the English 
were lodged in a convent, but they had no better 
fortune than the others; for the prior of the convent 
caused all the friars to arm themselves, and 
attacking the English guests, they put most of them 
to the sword. This was called the ‘‘ Friar of Ayr's 
Blessing.’’ We cannot tell if this story of the Barn 


of Ayr be exactly true; but it is probable there is. 








In great bernyss, biggyt without the toun, | 
The justice lay, with mony bald barroun," 
a . 
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some foundation for it, as it is universally believed in 
that country. 
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Thus Wallace's party grew daily stronger and 


stronger, and many of the Scottish nobles joined 
with him. Among these were Sir William Douglas, 


the Lord of Douglas-dale, and the head of a great 


family often mentioned in Scottish history. There 
was also Sir John the Grahame, who became 
Wallace’s bosom friend and greatest confidant. Many 
of these great noblemen, however, deserted the 


cause of the country on the approach of John de 


Warenne, Earl of Surrey, the English governor, at 
the head of a numerous and well-appointed army. 
They thought that Wallace would be unable to 


withstand the attack of so many disciplined soldiers, 


and hastened to submit themselves to the English, 
for fear of losing their estates. Wallace, however, 
remained undismayed, and at the head of a consi- 
derable army. He had taken up his camp upon the 
northern side of the river Forth, near the town of 
Stirling. The river was there crossed by a long 
wooden bridge, about a mile above the spot where 
the present bridge is situated. 


The English general approached the banks of the 


river on the southern side. He sent two clergymen 
to offer a pardon to Wallace and his followers, on 
condition that they should lay down their arms: But 
such was not the purpose of the high-minded cham- 
pion of Scotland. i 

‘" Go back to Warenne,” said Wallace, “and 
tell him we value not the pardon of the King of 
England. We are not here for the purpose of 
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treating of peace, but of abiding battle, and restoring 

freedom to our country. Let the English come 
on;—we defy them’to their very beards !’’ 

The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, 

called loudly to be led to the attack. Their leader, 

| Sir Richards Lundin; a Scottish knight, who had 

. gone “over to the enemy at Irvine, hesitated, for he 

was a‘ skilful soldier, and he saw that, to approach 

_the Scottish army, his troops must pass over the 

~ long, narrow ooden bridge; so that those who should 

eget over first might be attacked by Wallace with all 

his forces,” before those who remained behind could 

=- possibly come to their assistance. He therefore 

inclined to delay the battle. But Cressingham, the 

+ treasurer, who was ignorant and presumptuous, 

iusisted that it was their duty to fight, and put an 

7S Fe to the war at once; and Lundin gave way to his 

E m opinion, although Cressingham, being a churchman, 

x could not bë so good a judge of what was fitting as 

he himselt, an experienced otħcer. 

The English army began to cross the bridge, 

Cressinghum leading the van, or foremost division 

5 of the army; for, in those military days, even 

, _clerZymen wore armour and fought in battle.» That 

~ took place which Sir Richard Lundin had foreseen. 

_ Wallace suffered a considerable part of the English 

-army.to pass the bridge, without offering any opposi- 

‘tion; but whén ‘about one-half were Over, and the 

n * bridge was crowded with those who were following, 

=~ he gharged those who had crossed | vith his whole 

strength, slew a very great number, and drove 

is rest into the river Forth, wherp the greater part were 
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drowned. The remainder of the English army, who 
were left on the southern bank of the river, fled in 
great confusion, having first set- fire to the en 
bridge, “that the Scots might “not pursue Sal 






Cressingham was killed in the very beginning of t 
battle: and the Scots detested him so much, ae 
they flayed the skin from his dead body,” “an kept | 


pieces of it, in memory of the revenge they had 


taken upon the English treasurer. à Some say they 





made saddlegirths of this same skin: a purpose for ° 


which I do not think it could be very fit. It 
be owned to have been a dishonourable thing of the 
Scots to insult thus the dead body of their enemy, 
and shows that they must have been then a ferocious 
and barbarous people. 
-The remains of Surrey’s great army fled out of 
Scotland after this defeat; and the Sco 
Pir Sept. taking arms on all sides, attacked 
1297. castles in which the English soldiers, 
mi continued to shelter themselves , and took 
most of them: by force or "stratagem. wey 
wonderful stories are told of Wallace's ‘exploits 
on these occasions; some of which are no doubt 
true, while others are either invented, or very "u 
exaggerated. It seems certain however, ‘that he 
defeated the, s English in several “combats, chased 








them almost 


t mselves, and recovered for a time the complete 
freedom of the country. He even marched into 
England, and laid Cumberland and Northumberland 
waste, where the cottish soldiers in revenge for the 
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towns and ce stles of which they had possessed 
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. 
mischief which the English had done in their 
country, committed great cruelties. Wallace did not 
approve of their killing the people ‘who were not in 
arms, and he endeavoured to protect the clergymen 
and others, who were not able to defend them- 


_ Selves. “ Remain with me, he said to the 
priests of Hexham, a large town in Northumberland, 


“ for I cannot protect you from my soldiers when you 
are out of my presence.’ The troops who 
followed Wallace received no» pay, because he 
had no money to give them; and that was one great 
reason wh¥ he could not keep them under restraint 
or prevent their doing much harm to the defenceless 
country people. He remained in England more than 


three weeks, and did a great deal of mischief to the. 
country. 


Indeed, it appears, that though Wallace dis- . 


approved of slaying priests, women, and children, he 
partook of the ferocity of the times so much, as 
to put to death without quarter all whom he found 
in arms. In the north of Scotland, the English had 
placed s garrison in the strong castle of Dunnottar, 
which, built on a large and precipitous rock, over- 
hangs the ragingsea. Though the place is almost 


~~ „inaccessible, Wallace and his followers found their 


way into the castle, while the garrison in great 
terror fled into the church or chapel, which was 
built on the very verge of the precipice. This did 


not save them, for Wallace caused the church to be 
_seton fire. The terrified garrison, involved in the 


flames, ran some of them upon the points of the 


Scottish swords, while others threw themselves from 
i t 
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the precipice into the sea, and swam along to the 
cliffs, where they hung like sea-fowl, screaming in 
vain for mercy and assistance. . 

The followers of Wallace were frightened at this 
dreadful scene, and falling on their knees before the 
priests who chanced to be in the army, they asked | 
forgiveness for having committed so much slaughter, ~ 
within the limits of a church dedicated to the 
service of God. But Wallace had so deep a sense of 
the injuries which the English had done to his coun- 
try, that he only laughed at the contrition of his 
soldiers—‘‘ I will absolve you all, myself,*’ he said. 
** Are you Scottish soldiers, and do you repent for a 
trifle like this, which is not half what the invaders 
deserved at our hands?’ So deep-seated was 
Wallace’s feeling of national resentment, that it 
seems to have overcome, in such instances, the 
scruples of a temper which was naturally humane. 

Edward I was in Flanders when all these events 
took place. You may suppose he was very angry 
when he learned that Scotland, which he thought — 
completely subdued, had risen into a great imsurrec- 
tion against him, defeated his armies, killed his 
treasurer, chased his soldiers out of their country, 
and invaded England with a great force. He came . 
‘back from Flanders in a mighty rage, and determin- 
ed not to leave that rebellious country until it was 
finally conquered; for which purpose he assembled a 
very fine army, and marched into Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend — 
themselves, and chose Wallace to be Governor or 


Protector of the kingdom, because they had no King 
i i 
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af the time. He was now titled Sir William» 
Wallace, Protector, or Governor, of the Scottish 
nation. But although Wallace, as we have seen, © 
was the best soldier and bravest man in viel A ) 
% and therefore the most fit to be placed in com en 
at this critical period, when the King of England: 
Was coming egainst them with such great forces, 
yet the nobles of Scotland envied him this impor- 
tant situation, because he was not a man born in 
high rank, or enjoying a large estate. So great Was. 
their jealousy of Sir William Wallace, that many of 
these great barons did not seem very willing to bring: 
forward their forces, or fight against the English, 
because they would not have a man of inferior 
-condition to be general. This was base and mean 
conduct, and it was attended with great disasters to“ 
Scotland.* Yet, notwithstanding this unwillingness. 
of the great nobility to support him, Wallace as- 
sembled a large army; for the middling, but especi- 
ally the lower classes, were very much attached to 
him. He marched boldly against the King of 
England, and met him near the town of Falkirk. 
Most of the Scottish army were on foot, because, 









` ie 
* ** These mean and selfish jealonsics were increased by then 
terror of Edward's military renown, and in many by the fear of 
losing their English estates; so that at the very time when an 
honest love of liberty, and a simultaneous spirit of resistance, 
could alone have saved Scotland, its nobility deserted it at ite 
utmost need, and refused to act with the only man whose mili- 
enano i and prosperity were equal to the emergency.’’— 
_ 's Hist. of Scotland, vol. i, p. 157. 
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as I already told you, in those days only the nobility 
and great men of Scotland fought on horseback. 
The English King, on the contrary, had a very large- 
body of the finest cavalry in the world, Normans. 
and English, all clothed in complete armour. He 
had also the celebrated archers of England, each of 
whom was said to carry twelve Scotsmen’s lives- 
under his girdle; because every archer had twelv 

arrows stuck in his belt, and was expected to kill mam 

with every arrow. 





The Scots had some good archers from’ the Forest. _ 
of Ettrick, who fought under command of Sir John» 
Stewart of Bonkill; but they were not nearly equal’ 
in number to the English. The greater part of the-~ 

_ Scottish army were on foot, armed with long spears ;. 
they were placed thick and close together, and laid) 
all their spears so close, point over point, that it. 
seemed as difficult to break through them, as- 
through the wall of a strong castle. When the two- 
armies were drawn up facing each other, Wallace- 
said to his soldiers, ** I have brought you to the ring, 
let me së how you can dance;’’ meaning, I have- 
brought you to the decisive field of battle, let me- 
see how bravely you can fight. 

m ; 
4 The English made the attack. King Edward,. 
though he saw the close ranks, and undaunted ap- 
pearance, of the Scottish infantry, resolved never- 
theless to try whether he could not ride them down: 
with his fine cavalry. He therefore gave his horse- 
men orders to advance. They charged according] 

at full gallop.. It must have been a terrible thing to- F 
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shave seen these fine horses riding as hard as "they 
could against the long lances, which were held out 
‘by the Scots to keep them back; and a dreadful cry 
-arose when they came against each other. 

The first line of cavalry was commanded by the 
‘Earl Marshal of England, whose progress was check- 
ed by a morass. The second line of English horse ` 
was commanded by Antony Beck, the Bishop of 
Durham, who nevertheless, wore armour, and 
fought like a lay baron. He wheeled-round the 
morass; but when he saw the deep and firm order 
“of the Scots, his heart failed, and he proposed to 
‘Sir Ralph Basset of Drayton, who commanded under 
‘him, to halt till Edward himself brought up the 
‘reserve. “' Go say your mass, bishop,” answered 
Basset contemptuously, and advanced at full gallop 
“with the second line. However the Scots stood their 
‘ground with their long spears; many of the foremost 
»of the English horses were thrown down, and the 
‘riders were killed as they lay rolling, unable to rise 
‘owing to the weight of their heavy armour. But the 
‘Scottish horse did not come to the assistance of their 
"infantry, but on the contrary, fled away from the 
‘battle. It is supposed that this was owing to the 
‘treachery or ill-will of the nobility, who were jealous 
of Wallace. But it must be considered that the 
Scottish cavalry were few in number, and that they 
thad much worse arms, and weaker horses than their 
enemies. The English cavalry attempted again and 
again to disperse the deep and solid ranks in which 
“Wallace had stationed his foot soldiers. But they 
‘were repeatedly beaten off with loss, nor could a 
_ a ; 
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make’ their way through that wood of spears, as it is 


called by one of the English historians. King 


Edward then commanded his archers to advance; and 
these approaching within arrow-shot of the Scottish 
ranks, poured on them such close and dreadful 
volleys of arrows, that it was impossible to sustain 
‘fhe discharge. It happened at the same time, that 
Sir John Stewart was killed by a fall from his horse; 
and the archers of Ettrick Forest, whom he was 
_ bringing forward to oppose those of King Edward, 
were slain in great numbers around him. Their 
bodies were afterwards distinguished among the 
slain, as being the tallest and handsomest men of 
the army. 


The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into 
_ some degree of confusion, by the loss of those who 
were slain by the arrows of the English, the heavy 
cavalry of Edward again charged with more success 
than formerly, and broke through the ranks, which 
were already disordered. Sir John Grahame, 
Wallace's great friend and companion, was slain, 
with many other brave soldiers; and the Scots, 
having lost a very great number of men, were at 
length obliged to take to flight. ’ 


This fatal battle was fought upon 22nd July, 
1298. Sir John the Grahame lies buried in the 
churchyard of Falkirk. A tombstone was laid over 
him, which has been three times renewed since his 
death. The inscription bears, ‘‘ That Sir John the 
Grahame, equally remarkable for wisdom and cour- 
age, and the faithful friend of Wallace, being slain 
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_ in battle by the English, lies buried in this place.’”* 


A large oak-tree in the adjoining forest was long 
shown as marking the spot where Wallace slept 
before the battle, or, as others said, in which he hid 
himself after the defeat. Nearly forty years ago 
Grandpapa saw some of its roots; but the body of the 
tree was even then entirely decayed, and there is. 
not now, and has not been for many years, the least 
vestige of it to be seen. 

After this fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir William 
Wallace seems to have resigned his office of Gover- 
nor of Scotland. Several nobles were named guar- 
dians in his place, and continued to make resistance 
to the English armies; and they gained some advan- 
tages, particularly near Roslin, where a body of 
Scots, commanded by John Comyn of Badenoch, 
who was one of the guardians of the kingdom, and 
another distinguished commander, called Simon 
Fraser, defeated three aii i or detachments of 
English i in one day. 


A. >. : = = 


* “ The grave-stone of Sir John De Grahame is in the 
churchyard of Falkirk, having the ae Latin motto, with a 
translation :— 

‘Mente Maxvgue Potens, ET Varin Fivus ACHATES, 

Conprrur Hic GRAMUS, BELLO INTERFRCTUS AB ANGLIS, 

xu Jum. ANNO 1298. 

' Heir lyes Ser John the Grame, baith wight and wise 

Ane of the Chiefs who rescewit Scotland thrise, 


Ane better Knight not to the world was: lent, 
Nor was gude Grame of truth and hardiment.’ " 


"T Nımmo's Hist. of Stirlingshire, p- 198.. 
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Nevertheless, the King of England possessed so 
much wealth, and so many means of raising soldiers, © 
that he sent army after army into the poor oppressed 
country of Scotland, and obliged all its nobles 
and great men, one after another, to submit them- 
selves once more to his yoke. Sir William Wallace, 
alone, or with a very small band of followers, refused 
either to acknowledge the usurper Edward, or to 
lay down his arms. He continued to maintain him- 
self among the woods and mountains of his native 
country for no less than seven years after his defeat 
at Falkirk, and for more than one year after all the 
other defenders of Scottish liberty had laid down 
their arms. Many proclamations were sent out 
against him by the English, and a great reward was 
set upon his head; for Edward did not ink he 
could have any secure possession of his “usurped 
kingdom of Seotland while Wallace lived. At 
length he was taken prisoner; and, shame it is to 
say, a Scotsman, called Sir John Menteith, was the 
person by whom he was seized and delivered to the 
English. It is generally said that he was made 
prisoner at Robroyston, near Glasgow; and the 
tradition of the country bears, that the signal 
made for rushing upon him and taking him at un- 
awares, was, when one of his pretended friends, 
who betrayed him, should turn a loaf, which was 
placed’on the table, with its bottom or flat side 
uppermost. And in after times it was reckoned 
ill-breeding to turn a loaf in that manner, if there 
was a person named Menteith in company; since 
if was as much as to remind him, that his 
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namesake had betrayed Sir William Wallace, the 
Champion of Scotland. 


Whether Sir John Menteith was actually the 
person by whom Wallace was betrayed, is nob 
perfectly certain. _He was, however, the individual 
by whom the patriot was made prisoner, and deli- 
vered up to the English, for which his name and 
his memory have been long loaded with disgrace. 


Edward having thus obtained possession of the 
person whom he considered as the greatest obstacle 
to his complete conquest of Scotland, resolved to 
make Wallace an example to all Scottish patriots 
who should in future venture to oppose his ambi- 
tious projects. He caused this gallant defender of 
his country to’ be brought to trial in Westminster 
Hall, before the English judges, and produced him 
there, crowned, in mockery, with a green garland, 
because they said he had been king of/outlaws and 


robbers among the Scottish woods. Wallace was ` 


accused of having been a traitor to the English 
crown; to which he answered, ‘‘I could not be a 
traitor to Edward, for I was never his subject. 73 
He was then charged with having taken and burnt 
towns and castles, with having killed many men, and 
done much violence. He replied, with the same 
calm resolution, ‘‘ that it was true he had killed 
very many Englishmen, but it was because they 
had come to subdue and oppress his native country 
of Scotland; and far from repenting what he had 
done, he declared he was only sorry that he had not 
put to death many more of them.” 
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Notwithstanding that Wallace’s defence was a 
good one, both in law and in common sense (for 
surely every one has not only a right to fight in 
defence of ‘his native country, but is bound in duty 
to do so), the English judges condemned him to be- 
executed. So this brave patriot was dragged upon. 
asledge to the place of execution, where his head 
was struck off, and his body divided into four- 

quarters, which, according to the cruel: 
23rd Aù- custom of the time, were exposed upon 
gust, 1305. spikes of iron on London Bridge, and: 
were termed the limbs of a traitor. 

No doubt King Edward thought, that by exercis-. 
ing this great severity towards so distinguished a. 
patriot as Sir William Wallace, he should terrify 
all the Scots into obedience, and so be able in future- 
to reign over their country without resistance. But- 
‘though Edward was a powerful, a brave, and a wise- 
king, and though he took the most cautious, as well’ 
as the most strict measures, to preserve the obe- 
dience öf Scotland, yet his claim being founded in, 
injustice and usurpation, was not permitted by- 
Providence to be established in security or peace. 
Sir William Wallace, that immortal supporter of the - 
independence of his country, was no sooner deprived’ 
of his life, in the cruel and unjust manner I haye- 
told you, than other patriots arose to assert the. 
cause of Scottish liberty. 


Sir Walter Scott.. 
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THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
ktd = 
LEFTER XXVI 
` 
From Lien Cnr ALTAaNGI To Fum Hoam, First 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY IN CHINA., 
Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an 
intimacy only with afew. The Man in Black, 
whom I have often mentioned, is one whose friend- 
ship I could wish to acquire, because he possesses 
my esteem. “His manners, if is true, are tinctured 
with some strange inconsistencies; and he may be 
justly termed a humorist in a nation of humorists. 
Though he is generous even to profusion, he affects 
to be thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence; 
though his conversation be replete with the most 
sordid and selfish maxims, his heart is dilated with 
the most unbounded “love. I have known him pro- 
fess himself a man-hater, while his cheek was glow- 
ing with compassion; and, while his looks were 
softened into pity, I have heard him use the langu- 
age of the most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect 
humanity and tenderness, others boast of having 
such dispositions from nature; but he is the only 
man I ever knew who seemed ashamed of his 
natural benevolence. He takes as much pains to 
hide his feelings, as any hypocrite would to conceal 
his indifference; but on every unguarded moment 
the mask drops off, and reveals him to the most 
superficial observer. - 
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In one of our late excursions into the country. 
happening to discourse upon the provision that was 
made for the poor in England, he seemed amazed 
how any of his countrymen could be so foolishly weak 
as to relieve occasional objects of charity, when the 
laws had made such ample provision for their support. 
“In every parish-house,’” says he, ‘“‘ the poor are 
supplied with food, clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on; 
they want no more, I desire no more myself; yet still 
they seem discontented. I am surprised at the in- 
activity of our magistrates, in not taking up such 
vagrants, who are only a weight upon the industrious ; 
I am surprised that the people are found to relieve 
them, when they must be at the same time sensible 
that it in some measure encourages idleness, extra- 
‘vagance, and imposture. Were I to advise any man 
‘for whom I had the least regard, I would caution 
him by all means not to be imposed upon by their 
false pretences: let me assure you, sir, they are 
impostors, every one of them, and rather merit a 
prison than relief.” 

He was proceeding in this strain, earnestly to 
‘dissuade me from an imprudence of which I am 
seldom guilty, when an old man, who still had about 
him the remnants of tattered finery, implored our 
compassion. He assured us that he was no common 
beggar, but forced into the shameful - profession to 
support a dying wife and five hungry children. Being 
prepossessed against such falsehoods, his story had 
not the least influence upon me; but it was quite 
otherwise with the Man in Black: I could see it 
visibly operate upon his countenance, and effectually- 
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interrupt his harangue. I could easily perceive, that 
his heart burned to relieve the five starving children, 
but he seemed ashamed to discover his weakness to: 
me. While he thus hesitated between compassion 
and pride, I pretended to look another way, and he 
seized this opportunity of giving the poor petitioner 
& piece of silver, bidding him at the same time, in 
order that I should hear, go work for his bread, and 
not tease passengers with such impertinent falsehoods. 
for the future. ~ 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he 
continued, as we proceeded, to rail against beggars 
with as much animosity as before: he threw in some 
episodes on his own amazing prudence and economy, 
with his profound skill in discovering impostors; he 
explained the manner in which he would deal with 
beggars were he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging 
some of the prisons for their reception, and told two 
stories of ladies that were robbed by beggar-men. 
He was beginning a third to the same purpose, when 
a sailor with a wooden leg once more»crossed our 
walks, desiring our pity, and blessing our limbs. I 
was for going on without taking any notice, but my 
_ friend, looking wistfully upon the poor petitioner, bid 
me stop, and he would show me with how much ease: 
he could at any time detect an impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance,. 
and in an angry tone began to examine the sailor, 
demanding in what engagement he was thus disabled 
and rendered unfit for service. The sailor replied, in 
a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an officer 
on board a private ship of war, and that he had lost 
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his leg abroad, in defence of those who did nothing 
at home. At this reply, all my friend’s importance 
vanished in a moment; he‘had not a single question 
more to ask; he now only studied what method he 


should take to relieve him unobserved. He had, 


however, no easy part to act, as he was obliged to 
preserve the appearance of ill-nature before me, and 
yet relieve himself by relieving the sailor. Casting, 
therefore, a furious look upon some bundles of chips 
which the fellow carried in a string at his back, my 
friend demanded how he sold his matches; but not 
wuiting for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have 
a shillmg’s worth. The sailor seemed at first 
surprised at his demand, but soon recollecting 
himself, and presenting his whole bundle, ‘‘ Here, 
master,” says he, ** take all my cargo, and a blessing 
into the bargain.” 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of 
triumph my friend marched off with his new 
purchase; he assured me, that he was firmly of 
opinion that,.those fellows must have stolen their 
goods, who could thus afford to sell them for half 
value. He informed me of several different uses to 
which those chips might be applied; he expatiated 
largely upon the savings that would result from light- 
ing candles with a match, instead of thrusting them 
into the fire. He averred, that he would as soon 
have parted with a tooth as his money 'to those 
vagabonds, unless for some valuable consideration. 
cannot tell how long this panegyric upon frugality 
and matches might have continued, had not his 
attention been called off by another object more 
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distressful than either of the former. A woman in 
rags, with one child in her arms, and another on her 
back, was attempting to sing ballads, but with such 
a mournful voice, that it was difficult to determine 
whether she was singing or crying. A wretch, who 
in the deepest distress still aimed at good-humour, 
was an object my friend was by no means capable of 
withstanding: his vivacity and his discourse were 
instantly interrupted; upon this occasion, his very 
dissimulation had forsaken him. Even in my pre- 
sence he immediately applied his hands to his 
pockets, in order to relieve her; but guess his con- 
fusion when he found he had already given away all 
the money he carried about him to former objects. 
The misery painted in the woman’s visage was not 
half so strongly expressed as the agony in his. He 
continued to search for some time, but to no purpose, 
till, at length recollecting himself, with a face of 
ineffable good-nature, as he had no money, he put 
into her hands his shilling’s worth of matches. 


LETTER XXVII 
To THE SAMB. 
As there appeared something reluctantly good 


in the character of my companion, I must own it 
surprised me what could be his motives for thus 


concealing virtues which others take such pains to "=" 


display. I was unable to repress my desire of know- 
ing the history of a man who thus seemed to act 
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under continual restraint, and whose benevolence 
was rather the effect of appetite than reason. 

It was not, however, till after repeated solicita- 
tions he thought proper to gratify my curiosity. 
‘‘ Tf you are fond,” says he, ‘‘ of hearing hairbreadth 
‘scapes, my history must certainly please; for I have 
been for twenty years upon the very verge of starv- 
ing, without ever being starved. 

‘* My father, the younger son of a good family, 
was possessed of a small living in the church. His 
education was above his fortune, and his generosity 
greater than his education. Poor as he was, he had 
his flatterers, still poorer than himself; for every 
dinner he gave them they returned an equivalent in 
praise, and this was all he wanted. The same ambi- 
tion that actuates a monarch at the head of an army 
influenced my father at the head of his table: he 
told the story of the ivy-tree, and that was laughed 
at; he repeated the jest of the two scholars and one 
pair of breeches, and the company laughed at that; 
but the story of Taffy in the sedan chair was sure to 
set’ the table in a roar: thus his pleasure increased 
in proportion to the pleasure he gave; he loved all 
the world, and he fancied all the world loved him. 

‘“ As his fortune was but small, he lived up to 
the very extent of it; he had no intentions of leaving 
his children money, for that was dross; he was 
resolved they should have learning; for learning, he 
used to observe, was better than silver or gold. For 
this purpose, he undertook to instruct us himself; 
and took as much pains to form our morals as to im- 
prove our understanding. We were told, that universa] 
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benevolence was what first cemented society: 
we were taught to consider all the wants of mankind 
as our own; to regard the human face divine with 
affection and esteem; he wound us up to be mere 
machines of pity, and rendered us incapable of with- 
standing the slightest impulse made either by real or 
fictitious distress: in a word, we were perfectly 
instructed in the art of giving away thousands, before 
we were taught the more necessary qualifications of 
getting a farthing. 

'“ I gannot avoid imagining, that thus refined by 
his lessons out of all my suspicion, and divested of 
even all the little cunning which nature had given 
me,'I resembled, upon my first entrance into the . 
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= busy and insidious world, one of those gladiators /'") "> 


who were exposed without armour in the amphi-* ~~ 
theatre at Rome} My father, however, who had 
only seen the world on one side, seemed to triumph 


-~ in my superior discernment; though my whole stock 


= of wisdom consisted in being able to talk like him- 
self upon subjects that once were useful, because 
they were then topics of the busy world, but that 
now were utterly useless, because connected with the 
busy world no longer. 

‘ The first opportunity he had of finding his 
expectations disappointed was in the very middling 
figure I made in the university; he had flattered 
himself that he should soon see me rising into the 
foremost rank in literary reputation, but was morti- 
fied to find me utterly unnoticed and unknown. 
His disappointment might have been partly ascribed ~ Ant 
to his having overrated my talents, and partly to my 
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‘dislike of mathematical reasonings, at a time when 
my imagination and memory, yet unsatisfied, were 
more eager after new objects than desirous of reason- 
ing upon those I knew. This did not, however, 
please my tutor, who observed, indeed, that I was a 
little dull; but at the same time allowed, that I 
seemed to be very good-natured, and had no barm 
in me. . 

‘* After I had resided at college seven years, my 
father died, and left me—his blessing. Thus shoved 
from shore without ill-nature to protect, or cunning 
tto guide, or proper stores to subsist me in so danger- 
‘ous a voyage, I was obliged to embark in the wide 
world at twenty-two. But, in order to settle in life, 
my friends advised (for they always advise when 
they begin to despise us), they advised me, I say, to 
go into orders. __ 

‘* To be obliged to wear a long wig, when I liked 
short one, or a black coat, when I generally dressed 
in brown, I thought was such a restraint upon my 
liberty, that I absolutely rejected the proposal. A 
priest in England is not the same mortified creature 
with a bonze in China; with us, not he that fasts 
best, but eats best, is reckoned the best liver; yet I 
rejected a life of luxury, indolence, and ease, from 
no other consideration but that boyish one of dress. 
‘So that my friends were now perfectly satisfied I was 
undone; and yet they thought it a pity for one who 


had not the least harm in him and was so very good- 


matured. 
“* Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I 
was admitted as flatterer to a great man. At first, I 
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Was surprised that the situation of a flatterer at æ 
great man’s table could be thought disagreeable: 
there was no great trouble in listening attentively 
when his lordship spoke, and laughing when he 
‘looked round for applause. This even good manners- 
might have obliged me to perform. I found, how- 
ever, too soon, that his lordship was a greater dunce 
than myself; and from that very moment my power 
of flattery was at an end. I now rather aimed at 
setting him right, than at receiving his absurdities: 
with submission ; (to flatter those we do not know is- 
an easy task; but to flatter our intimate acquain- 
tances, all whose foibles are strongly in our eye, is 
drudgery insupportable. Every time I now opened 
my lips in praise, my falsehood went to my con- 
science; his lordship soon perceived me to be unfit for 
service ; I was therefore discharged ; my patron at the 
same time being graciously pleased to observe, that 
he believed I was tolerably good-natured, and had 
not the least harm in me. 

‘* Disappointed in ambition, I had recourse to 
love. A young lady, who lived with her aunt, and’ 
was possessed of a pretty fortune in her own disposal, 
had given me, as I fancied, some reason to expect 
success. The symptoms by which I was guided’ 
were striking. She had always laughed with me at 
her awkward acquaintance, and at her aunt among 
the number; she always observed, that a man of 
sense would make a better husband than a fool, andi 
I as constantly applied the observation in my own 

favour. She continually talked, in my company, 
of friendship and the beauties of the mind, and 
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spoke of Mr. Shrimp my rival's high-heeled 
shoes with detestation. These were circumstances- 
which I thought strongly in my favour; so, 
after resolving and resolving, I had courage- 
enough to tell her my mind. Miss heard my pro- 
posal with serenity, seeming at the same time to» 
study the figures of her fan. Out at last it came. 
There was but one small objection to complete our- 
happiness, which was no more than—that she was- 
married thřee months before to Mr. Shrimp, with» 
high-heeled shoes! By way of consolation, however, 
she observed, that, though I was disappointed’ 
in her, my addresses to her aunt would probably 
kindle her into sensibility, as the old lady always- 
allowed me to be very good-natured, and not to- 
have the least share of harm in me. 

“ Yet still I had friends, numerous friends, and* 
to them I was resolved to apply. O friendship!” 
thou fond soother of the human breast, to thee we- 
fly in every calamity; to thee the wretched seek for 


J- succour; on thee the care-tired son of misery fondly- 


relies; from thy kind assistance the unfortunate- 
always hopes relief, and may be ever sure of—dis- 
appointment. My first application was to a city 
scrivener, .who had frequently offered to lend me 
money, when he knew I did not want it. I in- 
formed him, that now was the time to put his. 
friendship to the test; that I wanted to borrow a. 
couple of hundred for a certain occasion, and was- 
resolved to take it up from him. ‘ And pray, sir,’ 
cried my friend, ‘do you want all this money ?’—. 
‘ Indeed, I never wanted it more,’ returned I.— H 
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=m sorry for that,’ cries the scrivener, ‘ with all my 
heart; for they who want money when they come 
sto borrow, will always want money when they 
-should come to pay.’ 

' From him I flew with indignation, to one of 
tthe best friends I had in the world, and made the 
-ame request. ‘Indeed Mr. Drybone,’ cried my 
friend, ‘I always thought it would come to this. 
You know, sir, I would not advise you but for your 
-own good; but your conduct has hitherto been ridi- 
-culous in the highest degree, and some of your. 
-acquaintance always thought you a very silly fellow. 
Let me see—you want two hundred pounds. Do 
you only want two hundred, sir, exactly?’—‘ To 
«confess a truth,’ returned I, ‘I shall want three 
hundred; but then, I have another friend, from 
-whom I can borrow the rest.’—‘ Why, then,’ 
‘replied my friend, ‘ if you would take my advice 
(and you know I should not presume to advise you 
‘but for your own good), I would recommend it to 
you to borrow the whole sum from that other friend ; 
-and then one note will serve for all, you know.’ 

‘* Poverty now began to come fast upon me; yet 
instead of growing more provident or cautious as I 
‘grew poor, I became every day more indolent and 
‘simple. A friend was arrested for fifty pounds; I 
-was unable to extricate him, except by becoming 
his bail. When at liberty, he fled from his credi- 
‘tors, and left me to take his place. In prison I 
expected greater satisfaction than I enjoyed at large. 
I hoped to converse with men in this new world, 
simple and believing like myself; but I found them 
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as cunning and as cautious as those in the world I 
had left bebind. They spunged up my money 
while it lasted, borrowed my coals and never paid 
for them, and cheated me when I played at cribbage. 
All this was done because they believed me 
to be very good-natured, and knew that I had no 
harm in me. 

‘t Upon my first entrance into this mansion, 
which is to some the abode of despair, I felt no 
sensations different from those I experienced abroad. 
I was now on one side the door, and those*who were 
unconfined were on the other: this was all the 
difference between us. At first, indeed, I felt some 
uneasiness, in considering how I should be able to 
provide this week for the wants of the week ensuing; 
but after some time, if I found myself sure of eat- 
ing one day, I never troubled my head how I was 
to be supplied another. I seized every precarious 
meal with the utmost good-humour; indulged no 
rants of spleen at my situation; never called 
down Heaven and all the stars to behold me dining 
upon a halfpenny-worth of radishes; my very com- 
panions were taught to believe that I liked salad 
better than mutton. I contented myself with think- 
ing, that all my life I should either eat white bread 
or brown; considered that all that happened was 
best; laughed when I was not in pain, took the 
world as it went, and read Tacitus often for want 
of more books and company. 

“ How long I might have continued in this 
torpid state of simplicity I cannot tell, had I not 
been roused by seeing an old acquaintance, whom I 
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knew to be a prudent blockhead, preferred to a 
place in the government. I now found that I had 
pursued a wrong track, and that the true way of 
being able to relieve others was first to aim at indepen- 
dence myself: my immediate care, therefore, was to 
leave my present habitation and make an entire re- 
formation in my conduct and behaviour. For a free, 
open, undesigning deportment, I put on that of 
closeness, prudence, and economy. One of the’ 
most heroic actions I ever performed, and for 
which I Shall praise myself as long as I live, was 
the refusing half-a-crown to an old acquaintance, at 
the time when he wanted it, and I had it to spare: 
for this alone I deserve to be decreed an ovation. 


‘* I now therefore pursued a course of uninter-' 


rupted frugality, seldom wanted a dinner, and was 
consequently invited to twenty. I soon began to 
get the character of a saving hunks;that had money, 
and insensibly grew into esteem. Neighbours have 
asked my advice in the disposal of their daughters; 

and I have always taken care not to give any. I 
have contracted a friendship with an alderman, 
only by observing, that if we take a farthing from a 
thousand pounds, it will be a thousand pounds no 
longer. I have been invited to a pawnbroker's 


table, by pretending to hate gravy; and am now *~ 


actually upon treaty of marriage with a rich widow, 
for only having observed that the bread was rising. 
If ever I am asked a question, whether I know it 
or‘not, instead of answering, I only smile and look 
wise. If a charity is proposed, I go about with the 
hat, but put nothing in myself. If a wretch solicits my 
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pity, I observe that the world is filled with impos- 
tors, and take a certain method of not being 
deceived by never relieving. In short, I now find 
the truest way of finding esteem, even from the 
indigent, is to give away nothing, and thus have 
much in our power to give.” 


Oliver Goldsmith. 





A COUNTRY CRICKET-MATCH 


I doubt if there be any scene in the world more 
animating or delightful than a cricket-match—I do 
not mean a set match at Lord’s Ground for money, 
hard money, between a certain number of gentlemen 
and players, as they are called—people who make a 
trade of that noble sport, and degrade it into an 
affair of bettings, and hedgings, and cheatings, it 
may be, like boxing or horse-racing, nor do I mean a 
pretty féte in a gentleman’s park, where one club of 
cricketing dandies encounter another such club, and 
where they show off in graceful costume to a gay 
marquee of admiring belles, who condescend so to 
purchase admiration, and while away a long summer 
morning in ‘partaking cold collations, conversing 
occasionally, and seeming to understand the game— 
the whole being conducted according to ball-room 
etiquette, so as to be exceedingly elegant and exceed- 
ingly dull. No! the cricket that 1 mean is a real 
solid old-fashioned match between neighbouring 
parishes, where each attacks the other for honour 
and a supper, glory and half-a-crown a man, If 
there be any gentleman amongst them, it is well— 
if not, it is so much the better. Your gentleman 
cricketer is in general rather an anomalous charac- 
ter. Elderly gentlemen are obviously good for 
nothing; and your beaux are, for the-most part, 
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hampered and trammelled by dress and habit; the 
stiff cravat, the pinched-in waist, the dandy-walk— 
oh, they will never do for cricket! Now, our country 

lads, accustomed to the flail or the hammer (your 
blacksmiths are capital hitters) have the free use of 

their arms; they know how to move their shoulders;. 
and they can move their feet too—they can run; 

then they are so much better made, so much more 

athletic, and yet so much lissomer—to use a Hamp- 

shire phrase, which deserves at least to be good: 
English. Here and there, indeed, one meets with: 
an old Etonian, who retains his boyish love for that 

game which formed so considerable a branch of his- 
education; some even preserve their boyish profi- 
ciency, but in general it wears away like the Greek,. 
quite as certainly, and almost as fast; a few years of 

Oxford, or Cambrige, or the continent, are sufficient. 
to annihilate both the power and the inclination. 

No! a village match is the thing—where our highest. 
officer—our conductor (to borrow a musical term) is 
but a little farmer's second son; where aday-labourer” 
is our bowler, and a blacksmith our long-stop; where 
the spectators consist of the retired cricketers, the- 
veterans of the green, the careful mothers, the girls, 

and all the boys of two parishes, together with a. 
few amateurs, little above them in rank, and not at all 
in pretension; where lauybing and shouting, andthe 
very ecstasy of merrim: nt and good humour prevail : 
such a match, in short, as I attended yesterday, at 
the expense of getting twice wet through, and as E 
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would attend to-morrow, at the certainty of having 
that ducking doubled. 

For the last three weeks our village has been in a 
‘state of great excitement, occasioned by a challenge 
from our north-western neighbours, the men of B., 
to contend with us at cricket. Now, we have not 
‘been much in the habit of playing matches. Three 
or four years ago, indeed, we encountered the men 
of 5., our neighbours south-by-east, with a sort of 
doubtful success, beating them on our own ground, 
whilst they in the second match returned the com- 
pliment on theirs. This discouraged us. Then an 
unnatural coalition between a high-church curate and 
an evengelical gentleman-farmer drove our Jads from 
the Sunday-evening practice, which, as it did not 
‘begin before both services were concluded, and as it 
‘tended to keep the young men from the ale-house, 
our magistrates had winked at if not encouraged. 
“The sport, therefore, bad languished until the present 
season, when under another change of circum- 
stances, the spirit began to revive. Half-a-dozen fine 
active lads, of infiuence amongst their comrades, 
grew into men and yearned for cricket; an enter- 
prising publican gave a set of ribands: his rival, 
mine host of the Rose, an out-doer by profession, 
ave two; and the clergyman and his lay ally, both 
well-disposed and good-natured men, gratified by the 
submission to their authority, and finding, perhaps, 
-that no great good resulted from the substitution of 
public houses for out-of-door diversions, relaxed. In 
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short, the practice recommenced, and the hill was 
again alive with men and boys, and innocent merri- 
ment; but further than the riband matches amongst 
ourselves nobody dreamed of going, till this challenge 
—we were modest, and doubted our own strength. 
The B. people, on the other hand, must have been 
braggers born, a whole parish of gasconaders, Never 
was such boasting! such crowing! such ostentatious 
display of practice! such mutual compliments from 
man to man—bowler to batter, batter to bowler! Itb- 
was a wonder they did not challenge all England. It 
must eb confessed that we were a little astounded; 
yet we firmly resolved not to decline the combat; 
and one of the most spirited of the new growth, 
William Grey by name, took up the glove in a style 
of manly courtesy, that would have done honour to a 
knight in the days of chivalry.—‘*‘ We were not pro- 
fessed players,’’ he said, ‘‘ being little better than 
school-boys, and scarcely older; but, since they had 
done us the honour to challenge us, we would try 
our strength. It would be no discredit to be beaten 
by such a field.” 

) Having accepted the wager of battle, our cham- 
pion began forthwith to collect his forces. William 
Grey is himself one of the finest youths that one shall 
see—tall, active, slender and yet strong, with a 
piercing eye full of sagacity, and a smile full of good 
humour—a farmer's son by station, and used to hard 
work as farmers’ sons are now, liked by everybody, 
and admitted to be an excellent cricketer. He 

21 
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immediately set forth to muster his men, remember- 
ing with great complacency that Samuel Long, » 
bowler comme il y ena peu, the very man who had 
knocked down nine wickets, had beaten us, bowled! 
us out at the fatal return match some years ago at S., 
had luckily, in a remove of a quarter of a mile last 
Ladyday, crossed the boundaries of his old parish, 
and actually belonged to us. Here was a stroke of 
good fortune! Our captain applied to him instantly; 
and he agreed at a word. Indeed, Samuel Long is æ 
very civilised person. He is a middle-aged man, who 
looks rather old amongst our young lads, and whose 
thickness and breadth gave no token of remarkable 
activity ; but he is tery active, and so steady a 
player! so safe! We had half gained the match 
when we had secured him. Heis a man of sub- 
stance, too, in every way ; owns one cow, two 
donkeys, six pigs, and geese and ducks beyond count 
—dresses like a farmer, and owes no man a shilling 
—and all this from pure industry, sheer day-labour. 
Note that your good cricketer is commonly the most 
industrious man in the parish ; the habits that make 
him such are precisely those which make a good 
workman—steadiness, sobriety, and activity— 
Samuel Long might pass for the beau ideal of the 
two characters. Happy were we to possess him [ 
Then we had another piece of good luck. James 
Brown, a journeyman blacksmith and a native, who, 
being of arambling disposition, had roamed from 
place to place for half-a-dozen years, had just 
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returned to settle with his brother at another corner of 
our village, bringing with him a prodigious reputation 
in cricket and in gallantry—the gay Lothario of the 
neighbourhood. He is said to have made more con- 
quests in love and in cricket than any blacksmith in 
the country. To him also went the indefatigable 
William Grey, and he also consented to play. No 
end to our good fortune! Another celebrated batter, 
called Joseph Hearne, had likewise recently married 
into the parish. He worked, it is true, at the A. 
mills, but slept at the house of his wife’s father in 
our territories. He also was sought and found by 
our leader. But he was grand and sh}; made an 
immense favour of the thing ; courted courting and 
then hung back—‘‘Did not know that he could be 
spared ; and partly resolved not to play again—at 
least not this season ; thought it rash to accept the 
challenge; thought they might do without him ste 
‘‘Truly I think so too,’’ said our spirited champion; 
‘‘ we will not trouble you, Mr. Hearne.” 

Having thus secured two powerful auxiliaries, and 
rejected a third, we began to reckon and select the 
regular native forces. Thus ran our list:— William 
Grey, 1.—Samuel Long, 2.—James Brown, 3. 
—George and John Simmons, one capital, the other 
so-so—an uncertain hitter, but a good fieldsman, 5. 
—Joel Brent, excellent, 6.—Ben Appleton—here 
was a little pause—Ben's abilities at cricket were 
not completely ascertained ; but then he was so good 
a fellow, so full of fun and waggery! no doing 
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without Ben. So he figured in the list, 7.—George 
Harris—a short halt there too! Slowish—slow but 
sure. I think the proverb brought him in, 8.—Tom 
Coper—oh, beyond the world, Tom Coper! the red- 
headed gardening lad, whose left-handed strokes 
send her (a cricket-ball, like that other moving thing, 
a ship, is always of the feminine gender), send her 
spinning a mile, 9.—Harry Willis, another black- 
smith, 10. 

We had now ten of our eleven, but the choice of 
the last” occasioned some demur. Three young 
Martins, rich farmers of the neighbourhood, success- 
ively presentéd themselves, and were all rejected 
by our independent and impartial general for want of 
merit—cricketal merit. ‘‘ Not good enough,” was 
his pithy answer. Then our worthy neighbour, the 
half-pay lieutenant, offered his services—he, too, 
though with some hesitation and modesty, was re- 
fused—'‘ Not quite young enough’’ was his sentence, 
John Strong, the exceeding long son of our dwarfish 
mason, was the next candidate—a nice youth—every- 
body likes John Strong—and a willing, but so tall 
and so limp, bent in the middle—a thread-paper, six 
feet high! We were all afraid that, in spite of his 
name, his strength would never hold out. *‘ Wait 
till next year, John,”’ quoth William Grey, with all 
the dignified seniority of twenty speaking to eighteen. 
“Goper’s a year younger,” said John. ‘‘Coper'’s 
a foot shorter,’’ replied William: so John retired: 
and the eleventh man remained unchosen, almost to 
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the eleventh hour. The eve of the match arrived, . 
and the post was still vacant, when a little boy of 
fifteen, David Willis, brother to Harry, admitted by 
accident to the last practice, saw eight of them out, 
and was voted in by acclamation. 

That Sunday evening’s practice (for Monday was 
the important day) was a period of great anxiety, 
and, to say the truth, of great pleasure. There is 
something strangely delightful in the innocent spirit 
of party. Tobe one of a numerous body, to be 
authorised to say we, to have a rightful inttrest in 
triumph or defeat, is gratifying at once to social ~ 
feeling and to personal pride. There was not a ten- 
year old urchin, or a septuagenary woman in the 
parish who did not feel an additional importance, a 
reflected consequence, in speaking of ‘‘our side.” 
An election interests in the same way ; but“ that 
feeling is less pure. Money is there, and hatred, 
and politics, and lies. Oh, to be a voter, or a voter's 
wife, comes nothing near the genuine and hearty 
sympathy of belonging to a parish, breathing the 
same air, looking on the same trees, listening to the 
same nightingales! Talk of a patriotic elector! 
Give me a parochial patriot, a man who loves his 
parish! Even we, the female partisans, may par- 
take the common ardour. I am sure I did. I never, 
though tolerably eager and enthusiastic at all times, 
remember being in a more delicious state of excite- 
ment than cn the eve of that battle. Our hopes 
waxed stronger and stronger. Those of our players 
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who were present were excellent. William Grey 
got forty notches off his own bat; and that 
brilliant hitter, Tom Coper, gained eight from two 
Successive balls. As the evening advanced, too, 
we had encouragement of another sort. A spy, who 
had been despatched to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
quarters, returned from their practising ground with 
& most consolatory report. ‘‘ Really,” said Charles 
Grover, our intelligence—a fine old steady judge, one 
who had played well in his day—‘‘they are no better 
than so many old women. Any five of ours would 
beat their eleven.’ This sent us to bed in high 
spirits. 

Morning dawned less favourably. The sky 
promised a series of deluging showers, and kept its 
word as English skies are wont to do on such occa- 
sions; and a lamentable message arrived at the 
headquarters from our trusty ‘comrade Joel Brent. 
His master, a great farmer, had begun the hay- 
harvest that very morning, and Joel, being as 
eminent in one field as in another, could not be 
spared. Imagine Joel's plight! the most ardent of 
all our eleven! a knight held back from the tourney! 
a soldier from the battle! The poor swain was incon- 
solable. At last, one who is always ready to doa 
good-natured action, great or little, set forth to back 
his petition; and, by dint of appealing to the public 
spirit of our worthy neighbour and the state of the 
barometer, talking alternately of the parish honour 
and thunder-showers, of lost matches and sopped 
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hay, he carried his point, and returned triumphantly 
with the delighted Joel. 

In the meantime we became sensible of another 
‘defaleation. On calling over our roll, Brown was 
missing;-and the spy of the preceding night, Charles 
Grover—the universal scout and messenger of the 
village, a man who will run half-a-dozen miles for a 
pint of beer, who does errands for the very love of 
the trade, who, if he had been a'lord, would have: 
been an ambassador—was instantly despatched to 
summon the truant. His report spread general 
consternation. Brown had set off at four o’clock in 
the morning to play in a cricket-match at M., a little 
town twelve miles off, which had been his last resi- 
dence. Here was desertion! Here was treachery! 
Here was treachery against that goodly state, our 
parish! To send James Brown to Coventry was the 
immediate resolution; but even that seemed too 
light a punishment for such delinquency, Then 
how we cried him down! At ten on Sunday night 
(for the rascal had actually practised with us, and 
mever said a word of his intended disloyalty) he 
was our faithful mate, and the best player (take 
him for all in all) of the eleven. At ten in the 
morning he had run away, and we were well rid of 
him; he was no better compared with William Grey 
or ‘Tom Coper; not fit to wipe the shoes of Samuel 
Long, as a bowler; nothing of a scout to John 
Simmons; the boy David Willis was worth fiity of 
bim— 
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“I trust we have within our realm, 
Five hundred good as he,” 


was the universal sentiment. So we took tall Johr 
Strong, who, with an incurable hankering after the 
honour of being admitted, had kept constantly with 
» the, players, to take the, chance of some such,acci- 
dent—we took John for our pis-aller. I never saw 
any one prouder than the good-humoured lad was ofi 
this not very flattering piece of preferment, 


John Strong was elected, and Brown sent to: 
Coventry; and when I first heard of his delin- 
quency, I thought the punishment only too mild for 
the crime. ButI have since learned the secret his- 
tory of the offence (if we could know the secret his- 
tories of all offences, how much better the world! 
would seem than it does now!) and really my 
wrath is much abated. It was a piece of gallantry, 
‘of devotion to the sex, or rather a chivalrous obedi- 
ence to one chosen fair. I must tell my readers the: 
story. Mary Allen, the prettiest girl of M., had, it 
seems, revenged upon our blacksmith the numberless. 
inconsistencies of which he stood accused. He was im 
love over head and ears, but the nymph, was cruel. 
She said no, and no, and no, and poor Brown, three: 
times rejected, at last resolved to leave the place, 
partly in despair, and partly in that hope which often 
mingles strangely with a lover’s despair, the hope 
that when he was gone he should be missed. He 
came home to his brother’s accordingly; but for five 


’ 
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weeks he heard nothing from or of the inexorable: 
Mary, and was glad to beguile bis own ‘‘ vexing. 

thoughts ’’ by endeavouriug to create in his mind an 

artificial and factitious interest in our cricket-matches. 
—all unimportant as such a trifle must have seemed 
to a man in love. Poor James, however, is a social 
and warm-hearted person, not likely to resist a con- 

tagious sympathy. As the time for the play 

advanced, the interest which he had at first affected 
became genuine and sincere: and he was really, 

when he left the ground on Sunday night almost as- 
enthusiastically absorbed in the event of the next day 

as Joel Brent himself. He little foresaw the new andi 
delightful interest which awaited him at home, 
where, on the moment of his arrival, his sister-in-law 
and confidante presented him with a billet from the- 
lady of his heart. It had, with the usual delay of 
letters sent by private hands in that rank of life,. 
loitered on the road, in a degree inconceivable to» 
those who are accustomed to the punctual speed of 

the post, and had taken ten days for its twelve miles” 
journey. Have my readers any wish to see this- 
billet-douz? I can show them (but in strict con— 
fidence) a literal copy. It was addressed, 


‘“ For mistur jem ,browne 
‘* blaxmith by- 
‘is oo 


The inside ran thus:—‘' Mistur browne this isə 
to Inform you that oure parish plays bramley mens 
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mext monday is a week, i think we shall lose with- 
-out yew, from your humbell servant to command 


‘* Mary ALLEN." 


Was there ever a prettier relenting? a summons 
emore flattering, more delicate; more irresistible? 
The precious epistle was undated; but, having 
ascertained who brought it, and found, by cross- 
-examining the messenger, that the Monday in ques- 
tion was the very next day, we were not surprised to 
rind that Mistur browne forgot his engagement to 
sus, forgot all but Mary and Mary’s letter, and set 
voff at four o'clock the next morning to walk twelve 
emiles, and play for her parish, and in her sight. 
Really we must not send James Brown to Coven- 
rtry—must we? Though if, as his sister-in-law tells 
«our damsel Harriet he hopes to do, he should bring 
the fair Mary home as his bride, he will not greatly 
«care how little we say to him. But he must not be 
«sent to Coventry—True-love forbid | 
At last we were all assembled, and marched 
edown to H. common, the appointed ground, which 
though in our dominions according to the maps, was 
the constant practising place of our opponents, and 
serra incognita to us. We found our adversaries on 
the ground as we expected, for our various delays 
whad hindered us from taking the field so early as 
we wished ; and, as soon as we had settled all 
ypreliminaries, the match began. 
But, alas! I have been so long settling my pre- 
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liminaries, that I have left myself no room for the 
detail of our victory, and must squeeze the account 
of our grand achievements into as little compass as 
Cowley, when he crammed the names of eleven of 
his mistresses into the narrow space of four eight- 
syllable lines. They began the warfare—those boast- 
ful men of B. And what think you, gentle reader, 
was the amount of their innings! ‘lLhese challengers 
—the famous eleven—how many did they get? 
Think! imagine! guess !—you cannot ?— Well !—they 
got twenty-two, or, rather, they got twenfy; for two 
of theirs were short notches, and would never have 
been allowed, only that, seeing what they were made 
of, we and our umpires were not particular.—They 
should have had twenty more if they had chosen to 
claim them. Ch, how well we fielded! and how 
well we bowled! our good play bad quite as much to 
do with their miserable failure as their bad. Samuel 
Long is a slow bowler, George Simmons a fast one, 
and the change from Long’s lobbing to Simmons’s 
fast balls posed them completely. Poor simpletons! 
they were always wrong, expecting the slow for the 
quick, and the quick for the slow. Well, we went in, 
And what were our innings? Guess again !—guess! 
A hundred and sixty-nine! inspite of soaking showers, 
and wretched ground, where the ball would not run a 
yard, we headed them by a hundred and forty- 
seven; and then they gave in, as well they might. 
William Grey pressed them much to try another 
innings. ‘‘ There was so much chance,’ as he 
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courteously observed, ‘‘in cricket, that advantageous 
as our position seemed, we might, very possibly, be 
overtaken. The B. men had better try.’’ But they 
were beaten sulky, and would not move—to my 
great disappointment; I wanted to prolong the 
pleasure of success. What a glorious sensation it is to. 
_be for five hours together— winning—winning! always. 
feeling whata whist-player feels when he takes up 
four honours, seven trumps! Who would think that. 
a little bit of leather, and two pieces of wood, hadi 
such a delightful and delighting power. 

The only drawback on my enjoyment was the 
failure of the pretty boy, David Willis, who, injudi- 
ciously put in first, and playing for the first time 
in a match amongst men and strangers, who talked 
to him and stared at him, was seized with such a fit. 
of shamefaced shyness, that he could scarcely hold 
his bat, and was bowled out without a stroke, from 
actual nervousness. ‘‘ He will come off that,” Tom 
Coper says—I am afraid he will. I wonder whether 
Tom had ever any modesty to lose. Our other 
modest lad, John Strong, did very well; his length 
told in fielding, and he got good fame. Joel Brent, 
the rescued mower, got into a scrape, and out of it. 
again; his fortune for the day. He ran out his mate, 
Samuel Long; who, I do believe, but for the excess. 
of Joel’s eagerness, would have stayed in till this. 
time, by which exploit he got into sad disgrace; and 
then he himself got thirty-seven runs, which redeem- 
ed his reputation. William Grey made a hit which 
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actually lost the cricket-ball. We think she lodged 
in a hedge, a quarter of a mile off, but nobody 
could find her. And George Simmons had nearly 
lost his shoe, which he tossed away in a passion, 
for having been caught out, owing to the ball glanc- 
ing against it. These, together with a very complete 
somerset of Ben Appleton, our long-stop, who flound- 
ered about in the mud, making faces and attitudes 
as laughable as Grimaldi, none could tell whether by 
accident or design, were the chief incidents of the 
scene of action. Amongst the spectators nothing 
remarkable occurred, beyond the general calumity of 
two or three drenchings, except that a form, placed 
by the side of a hedge, under a very insufficient 
shelter, was knocked into the ditch, in a sudden 
rush of the cricketers to escape a pelting shower, by 
which means all parties shared the fate of Ben 
Appleton, some on land and some by water; and 
that, amidst the scramble, a saucy gipsy of a girl con- 
trived to steal from the knee of the demure and well- 
appareled Samuel Long, a smart handkerchief which 
his careful dame had tied round it to preserve his 
mew (what is the mincing feminine word?)—his 
new—inexpressibles, thus reversing the story of 
Desdemona, and causing the new Othello to call 
aloud for his handkerchief, to the great diversion of 
the company. And so we parted; the players retired 
to their supper, and we to our homes; all wet 
through, all good-humoured and happy—except the 
losers, 
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To-day we are happy too. Hats, with ribands 
in them, go glancing up and down; and William 
Grey says, with a proud humility, ‘‘ We do not 
challenge any parish; but if we be challenged, we 
are ready.” 


Mary Russell Mitford. 
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No one that had the misfortune to reside during: 
the last winter in the disturbed districts of the Soutb 
of England will ever forget the awful impression of 
that terrible time. The silly gatherings of the mis- 
guided peasantry amongst the wild hills, partly heath 
and partly woodland, of which so much of the north- 
ern part of Hampshire is composed—dropping in one 
by one, and two by two, in the gloom of evening, or- 
the dim twilight of a November morning; or the open. 
and noisy meetings of determined men at noontide in 
the streets and greens of our Berkshire villages, and: 
even sometines in the very church-yards, sallying. 
forth in small but resolute numbers to collect money 
or destroy machinery, and compelling or persuading 
their fellow-labourers to join them at every farm 
they visited; or the sudden appearance and dis-- 
appearance of those large bodies, who sometimes- 
remained together to the amount of several hundreds- 
for many days, and sometimes dispersed, one- 
scarcely knew how, in afew hours; their daylight. 
marches on the high road, regular and orderly as. 
those of an army; or their midnight visits to lonely 
houses, lawless and terrific as the descent of pirates, 
or the incursions of banditti—all brought close to us 
@ state of things which we never thought to 
have witnessed in peaceful and happy England. 
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In the sister island, indeed, we had read of such 
horrors, but now they were brought home to 
our very household hearths; we tasted of fear, the 
bitterest cup that an imaginative woman can taste, 
in all its agonizing varieties, and felt, by sad 
experience, the tremendous difference between that 
distant report of danger, with which we had so often 
fancied that we sympathized, and the actual presence 
of danger jtself. Such events are salutary, inasmuch 
as they show tothe human heart its own desperate 
self-deceit. I could not but smile at the many pretty 
letters of condolence and fellow-feeling which I had 


weceived from writers who wrote far too well to feel 


anything, who most evidently felt nothing; but the 
smile was a melancholy one—for I recollected how 
-often, not intending to feign, or suspecting that I was 
feigning, I myself had written such. | 

Nor were the preparations for defence, however 
mecessary, less shocking than the apprehensions of 
attack. The hourly visits of bustling parish officers, 
bristling with importance (for our village, though in 
the centre ofthe insurgents, continued uncontami- 
mated—‘* faithful amidst the unfaithful found ’’— 
and was therefore, quite a rallying point for loyal 
men and true); the swearing in of whole regiments 
of petty constables; the stationary watchmen, who 
every hour, to prove their vigilance, sent in some 
poor wretch, beggar or matchseller,* or rambling 
child, under the denomination of suspicious persons; 
the mounted patrol, whose deep ‘‘ all’s well,’’ which 


—_ 


— 
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ought to have been consolatory, was about the 
most alarming of all alarming sounds; the soldiers, 
transported from place to place in carts the better to 
atch the rogues, whose local knowledge gave them 
great advantage in a dispersal; the grave processions 
vof magistrates and gentlemen on horseback; and, 
-aboye all, the nightly collecting of arms and armed 
men within our own dwelling, kept up a continual 
sense of nervous inquietude. 

Fearful, however, as were the realities, the 
‘rumours were a hundredfold more alarming: Not an 
hour passed but, from some quarter or other, reports 
came pouring in of mobs pathering, mobs assembled, 
mobs marching uponus. Now the high roads were 
blockaded by the rioters, travellers murdered, 
soldiers defeated, and the magistrates, who had 
gone out to meet and harangue them, themselves 
surrounded and taken by the desperate multitude. 
Now the artisans—the commons, so to say, of B.— 
had risen to join the peasantry, driving out the 
gentry and tradespeople, while they took possession 
oftheir houses and property, and only detaining the 
mayor and aldermen as hostages. Now that illus 
trious town held loyal, but was besieged. Now the 
mob had carried the place, and artisans, constables, 
tradespeople, soldiers, and magistrates, the mayor 
and corporation included, were murdered to a man, 
to say nothing of women and children; the market- 
place running with blood, and the town hall filled 
with dead bodies. This last rumour, which was 

22 
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much to the taste of our villagers, actually prevailed 
for several hours; terrified maidservants ram 
shrieking about the house, and every corner of the 
village street realized Shakespeare’s picture of ‘‘ æ 
smith swallowing a tailor's news.” 

So passed the short winter’s day. With the- 
approach of night came fresh sorrows; the red glow 
of fires gleaming on the horizon, and mounting into: 
the middle sky; the tolling of bells; and the rum- 
bling sound of the engines clattering along from 
place to place, and often, too often, rendered useless. 
by the cutting of the pipes after they had begun to» 
play—a dreadful aggravation of the calamity, since 
it proved that among those who assembled, pro- 
fessedly to help, were to be found favourers and 
abettors of the concealed incendiaries. Oh the horror 
of those fires, breaking forth night after night, sudden,. 
yet expected, always seeming nearer than they, 
actually were, and always said to have been more 
mischievous to life and property than they actually 
had been! Mischievous enough they were, Heavem 
knows! A terrible and unholy abuse of the most 
beautiful and comfortable of the elements, a sinful 
destruction of the bounties of Providence, an awfub 
crime against God and man. Shocking it was to 
behold the peasantry of England becoming familia- 
rised with this tremendous power of evil—this des- 
perate, yet most cowardly sin. 

The blow seemed to fall, too, just where it might. 
Jeast have been looked for—on the unoffending, the 
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charitable, the kind; on those who were known only 
as the labourer’s friends, to impoverish whom was 
to take succour, assistance, and protection from the 
poor. One of the objects of attack in our own 
immediate neighbourhood was a widow lady between 
eighty and ninety; the best of the good, the kindest 
of the kind. Occurrences like this were in every way 
dreadful. They made us fear (and such fear isa 
revengeful passion, and comes near to hate) the 
larger half of our species, They weakened our faith 
in human nature. 7 

The revulsion was, however, close at hand. A 
time came which changed the current of our feelings 
—a time of retribution. The fires were quenched; 
the riots were put down; the chief of the 
rioters were taken. Examination and commitment 
were the order of the day; the crowded gaols groaned 
with their overload of wretched prisoners; soldiers 
were posted at every avenue to guard against possi- 
ble escape; and every door was watched night and day 
by miserable women—the wives, mothers, or daugh- 
ters of the culprits, praying for admission to their 
unfortunate relatives. The danger was fairly over, 
and pity had succeeded to fear, 

Then, above all, came the special commission: 
the judges in threefold dignity; the array of counsel; 
the crowded court; the solemn trial; the awful sent- 
ence; all the more impressive from the merciful feel- 
ing which pervaded the government, the counsel, 
and the court. My father, a very old magistrate, 
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being chairman of the bench as well as one of the 
grand jury; and the then high sheriff, with whom 
itis every way an honour to claim acquaintance, 
being his intimate friend, I saw and knew more of 
the proceedings of this stirring time than usually 
falls to the lot of women, and took a deep interest 
in proceedings which hadin them a thrilling excite- 
ment, as far beyond acted tragedy as truth is beyond 
fiction. 

I shall never forget the hushed silence of the 
auditors, a dense mass of human bodies, the heads 
only visible, ranged tier over tier to the very ceiling 
of the lofty hall; the rare and striking importance 
which that silence and the awfulness of the occasion 
- gave to the mere official forms ofa court of justice 
generally so hastily slurred over and slightly attend- 
ed to; the unusual seriousness of the counsel; the 
watchful gravity of the judges; and, more than all, 
the appearance of the prisoners themselves, belonging 
mostly to the younger classes of the peasantry, such 
men as one is accustomed to see in the fields, on 
the road, or the cricket ground, with sunburnt faces, 
and a total absence of reflection or care, but who 
now, under the influence of a keen and bitter anxiety, 
had acquired not only the sallow paleness proper 
to a prison, but the look of suffering and of thought, 
the brows contracted, and brought low over the eyes, 
the general sharpness of feature and elongation of 


countenance, which gave an expression of intellect, 


a certain momentary, elevation, even to the 
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commonest and most vacant of human faces. Such 
is the power of an absorbing passion, a great 
and engrossing grief. One man only amongst the 
large number whom I heard arraigned (for they 
were brought out by tens and by twenties) would, 
perhaps, under other circumstances, have been 
accounted handsome; yet a painter would at that 
moment have found studies in many. 
I shall never forget, either, the impression made 
on my mind by one of the witnesses. Several men 
had been arraigned together for machine-breaking. 
All but one of them had employed counsel for 
their defence, and under their direction had called 
witnesses to character, the most respectable whom 
they could find—the clergy and overseers of their 
respective parishes, for example—masters with 
whom they had lived, neighbouring farmers or 
gentry, or even magistrates—all that they could 
muster to grace or credit their cause. One poor 
man alone had retained no counsel, offered no de- 
fence, called no witness, though the evidence against 
him was by no means so strong as that against his 
fellow-prisoners, and it was clear that his was exact- 
ly the case in which testimony to character would be 
of much avail. The defence had ended, and the judge 
was beginning to sum up, when suddenly a tall, 
` gaunt, upright figure, with a calm, thoughtful brow, 
and a determined but most respectful demeanour, 
‘appeared in the witnesses’ box. He was dressed 

in a smock frock, and was clean and respectable 
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in appearance, ‘but evidently poor. The judge 
interrupted himself in his charge to inquire the 
man’s business, and hearing that he was a volun- 
tary witness for the undefended prisoner, proceeded 
to question him, when the following dialogue took 
place. The witness’s replies, which seemed to me 
then, and still do so, very striking from their directe 
ness and manliness, were delivered with the same 
humble boldness of tone and manner that character- 
ised the words. 

J udge—'*You | are a witness for the prisoner, an 
unsummoned witness ?”” 

“Iam, my lord. I heard that he was to be tried 
to-day, and have walked twenty miles to speak 
the truth of him, as one poor man may do of 
another.’’ 

‘* What is your situation in life? ” 

‘A Perens my lord ; nothing but a day- 
labourer.’ 

‘* How long have you known the prisoner?”’ 

‘As long as I have known anything. We were 
playmates together, went to the same school, have 
lived in the same parish, IĮ have known him all my 
life.” 

“And what character has he borne ?’’ 

“As good a character, my lord, as a man need 
work under.’’ 

It is pleasant to add that this poor man’s humble 
testimony was read from the judge’s notes, and 
mentioned in the judge’s charge, with full as much 
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respect, perhaps a little more, than the evidence of 
clergymen and magistrates for the rest of the 
accused; and that, principally from this direct and 
simple tribute to his character, the prisoner in 
question was acquitted. 

To return, however, from my evil habit of 
digressing (if I may use an Irish phrase) before I 
begin, and making my introduction longer than my 
story, a simple sin to which, in many instances, and 
especially in this, I am fain to plead guilty—to come 
‘back to my title and my subject—I must inform my. 
courteous readers- that the case of arson which 
attracted most attention and excited most interest 
in this part of the country, was the conflagration of 
certain ricks, barns, and farm buildings in the occu- 
pation of Richard Mayne; and that, not so much 
from the value of the property consumed (though 
that value was considerable), as on account of the 
character and situation of the prisoner, whom, after 
long examination, the magistrates found them- 
selves compelled to commit for the offence. I did 
mot hear this trial, the affair having occurred in the 
neighbouring county; and do not, therefore, vouch 
for ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,’’ as one does when an ear-witness; but 
the general outline of the story will suffice for our 
purpose. 


Ricbard Mayne was a wealthy yeoman of the 
old school, sturdy, boisterous, bold, and kind, 
always generous, and generally good-natured, bub 
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cross-grained and obstinate by fits, and sometimes | 
purse-proud—after the fashion of men who have 
made money by their own industry and shrewdness.. 
He had married late in life, and above him in station,. 
and had now been for two or three years a widower 
with one only daughter, a girl of nineteen, of whom 
he was almost as fond as of his greyhound Mayfly, 
and for pretty much the same reason—that both 
were beautiful and gentle, and his own, and both: 
admired and coveted by others—that Mayfly had. 
won three cups, and that KORI had refused four 
offers. | 


A sweet and graceful creature was Lucy Mayne. 
Her mother, a refined ‘and cultivated woman, the- 
daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman, had commu- 
nicated, perhaps unconsciously, much of her owm 
taste to her daughter. It is true, that most young 
ladies, even of her own station, would have looked 
with great contempt on Lucy’s acquirements, who 
neither played nor drew, and was wholly, in the- 
phrase of the day, unaccomplished; but then she 
read Shakespeare and Milton, and the poets and: 
prose writers of the Jameses’, and Charleses’, times 
with a perception and relish of their beauty very 
uncommon in a damsel under twenty; and when her 
father boasted of his Lucy as the cleverest as well as. 
the prettiest lass within ten miles, he was not so far 
wrong as many of his hearers were apt to think him. 

After all, the person to whom Lucy’s education 
owed most was a relation of her mother’s, a poor 
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relation, who, being left a widow with two children 
almost totally destitute, was permitted by Richard 
Mayne to occupy one end of a small farm-house, 

about a mile from the old substantial manorial 
residence which he himself inhabited, whilst be farm- 
ed the land belonging to both. Nothing could exceed/ 
his kindness to the widow and her family; and Mrs. 

Owen, a delicate and broken-spirited woman, who» 
had known better days, and was now left with a 
sickly daughter and a promising son dependent om 
the precarious charity of relatives and friehds, found 
in the free-handed ‘and open-hearted farmer and his. 
charming little girl her only comfort. He evem 
restored to her the blessing of her son’s society, who. 
had hitherto earned his living by writing for am- 
attorney in the neighbouring town, but whom her 
wealthy kinsman now brought home to her, and 
established as the present assistant and future 
successor of the master of a well-endowed grammar- 
school in the parish, Farmer Mayne being one of' 
the trustees, and all-powerful with the other func- 
tionaries joined in the trust, and the then school- 
master in so wretched a state of health as almost to- 
insuré a speedy vacancy. 

In most instances, such an \exertion of an 
assumed rather than a legitimate authority, ‘would: 
have oceasioned no small prejudice’ against the party 
protected; but Philip Owen was not to be made uñ- 
popular, even by the unpopularity of his patron. 
Gentle, amiable, true, and kind—both in word and 
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-deed—it was found absolutely impossible to dislike 
him. He was clever, too, very clever, with a 
rremarkable aptitude for teaching, as both parents 
-and boys soon found to their mutual satisfaction; 
‘for the progress of one half-year of his instruction 
-equalled that made in a twelvemonth under the 
old regimé. He must also, one should think, have 
“been fond of teaching, for, after a hard day’s fagging 
-at Latin and English, and writing and accounts, and 
all the drudgery of a boys’ school, he would make 
=a circuit of a mile and a half home in order to give 
Lucy Mayne a lesson in French or Italian. For a 
-certainty, Philip Owen must have had a strong 
rnatural turn for playing the pedagogue, or he never 
would have gone so far out of his way just to read 
‘Fenelon and Alfieri with Lucy Mayne. 

So for two happy years matters continued. At 
‘the expiration of that time, just as the old school- 
mmaster, who declared that nothing but Philip's 
-attention had kept him alive so long, was evidently 
-on his death-bed, Farmer Mayne suddenly turned 
Mrs. Owen, her son, and her sick daughter out of 
‘the house, which, by his permission they had 
‘hitherto occupied; and declared publicly that whilst 
‘he held an acre of land in the parish, Philip Owen 
-should never be elected master of the grammar- 
school—a threat which there was no doubt of his 
being able to carry into effect. The young man, 
however, stood his ground; and sending off his 
«mother and sister to an uncle in Wales, who had 
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fately written kindly to them, hired aroom ata 
cottage in the village, determined to try the event 
of an election, which the languishing state of the 
incumbent rendered inevitable. 


The cause of Farmer Mayne’s inveterate dislike © 
to one whom he had so warmly protected, and 
whose conduct, manners, and temper had procured 
him friends wherever he was known, nobody could 
assign with any certainty. Perhaps he had un- 
wittingly trodden on Mayfiy’s foot, or had opposed 
some prejudice of her master’s, but his general 
carefulness not to hurt anything, or offend anybody, 
rendered either of these conjectures equally improb- 
able; perhaps he had been found only too amiable 
by the farmer’s other pet—those lessons in lan- 
guages were dangerous things!—and when Lucy 
was seen at church with a pale face and red eyes, 
and when his landlord Squire Hawkins’s blood 
hunter was szen every day at Farmer Mayne’s 
door, it became currently reported and confidently 
believed that the cause of the quarrel was a love 
affair between the cousins, which the farmer was 
determined to break off, in order to bestow his 
daughter on the young lord of the manor. 


Affairs had been in this posture for about a fort- 
night, and the old schoolmaster was just dead, when 
a fire broke out in the rickyard of Farley Court, 
and Philip Owen was apprehended and committed 
as the incendiary. The astonishment of the 
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neighbourhood was excessive ; the rector and half 
the farmers of the place offered to become bail, but 
the offence was not bailable ; and the only consola- 
tion left for the friends of the unhappy young man 
was the knowledge that the trial would speedily 
come on, and their internal conviction that an 
acquittal was certain. 

As time wore on, however, their confidence 
diminished. The evidence against him was terribly 
strong. He had been observed lurking about the 
rickyard wiéh a lantern, in which a light was burn- 
ing by a lad in the employ of Farmer Mayne, who 
had gone thither for hay to fodder his cattle about 
an hour before the fire broke out. At eleven 
o’clock the hay-stack was on fire, and at ten Robert 
Doyle had mentioned to James White, another 
boy in farmer Mayne’s service, that he had seen 
Mr, Philip Owen behind the great rick. Farmer 
. Mayne himself had met him at half-past ten (as 
he was returning from B. market) in the lane 
leading from the rickyard towards the village, and 
had observed him throw something he held in his 
hand into the ditch. Humphry Harris, a constable 
employed to seek for evidence, had found the next 
morning a lantern answering to that described by 
Robert Doyle, in the part of the ditch indicated 
by Farmer Mayne, which Thomas. Brown, the 
village shopkeeper, in whose house Owen slept, 
identified as having lent to his lodger in the early 
part of the evening. A silver pencil, given to Owen 


b 
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by the mother of one of his pupils, and bearing his 
full name on the seal at the end, was found close 
to where the fire was discovered ; and, to crown all, 
the curate of the village, with whom the young man’s 
talents and character had rendered him a deserved 
favourite, had unwillingly deposed that he had said 
‘‘it might be in his power to take a great revenge 
on Farmer Mayne,’’ or, words to that effect ; whilst 
& letter was produced from the accused to the farmer 
himself intimating that one day he would be sorry 
for the oppression which he had exercised towards 
him and his. These two last facts were much relied 
upon as evincing malice, and implying a purpose of 
revenge from the accused towards the prosecutor ; 
yet there were many who thought that the previous 
circumstances might well account for them without 
reference to the present occurrence, and that the 
conflagration of the ricks and farm buildings might, 
under the spirit of the time (for fires were raging 
every night in the surrounding villages), be merely 
a remarkable coincidence. The young man himself 
simply denied the fact of setting fire to any part of 
the property or premises; inquired earnestly 
whether any lives had been lost, and still more 
earnestly after the health of Miss Lucy; and on 
finding that she had been confined to her bed by 
fever and delirium, occasioned, as was supposed, by 
the fright, ever since that unhappy . occurrence, 
relapsed into a gloomy silence, and seemed to feel 
no concern or interest in the issue of the trial. 
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His friends, nevertheless, took kind and zealous 
measures for his defence, engaged counsel, sifted 
testimony , and used every possible means, in the 
assurance of his innocence, to trace out the true 
incendiary. Nothing, however, could be discovered 
to weaken the strong chain of circumstantial evidence 
or to impeach the credit of the witnesses, who, with ' 
the exception of the farmer himself, seemed all. 
friendly to the accused, and most distressed at being 
obliged to bear testimony against him. On the eve 
of the trial*the most zealous of his friends could find 
no ground of hope except in the chances of the day; 
Lucy, for whom alone the prisoner asked, being still 
confined by severe illness. 

The judges arrived—the whole terrible array of 
the special commission; the introductory ceremonies 
were gone through; the cause was called on, 
and the case proceeded with little or no devia- 
tion from the evidence already cited. When 
called upon for his defence, the prisonor again asked 
if Lucy Mayne were in court; and hearing that. 
-ghe was ill in her father’s house, declined 
entering into any defence whatsoever. Witnesses 
to character, however, pressed forward—his old 
master, the attorney, the rector and curate of the 
parish, half the farmers of the village, everybody in 
short, who ever had an opportunity of knowing him, 
even his reputed rival, Mr. Hawkins, who, speaking, 
he said, on the authority of one who knew him well, 
professed himself confident that he could not be 
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guilty ofa bad action—a piece of testimony thats 


‘seemed to strike and affect the prisoner more than. 


anything that had passed; evidence to character- 
crowded into court, but all was of no avail against: 
the strong chain of concurrent facts; and the judge 
was preparing to sum up, and the jury looking as if” 
they had already condemned, when suddenly a» 
piercing shriek was heard in the hall, and pale, 

tottering, dishevelled, Lucy Mayne rushed into hber- 
father’s arms, and cried out with a shrill, despairing: 
voice that ‘‘she was the only guilty one; .-that she 
had set fire to the rick; and that if they killed 
Philip Owen for her crime, they would be guilty of 

murder.”’ 

The general consternation may be imagined,. 
especially that of the farmer, who had left his- 
daughter almost insensible with illness, and still: 
thought her light-headed. Medical assistance, how- 
ever, was immediately summoned, and it then. 
appeared that what she said was most true; that the. 
lovers, for such they were, had been accustomed to- 
deposit letters in one corner of that unlucky hay- 
rick; that having seen from her chamber window- 
Philip Owen leaving the yard, she had flown with a. 
taper in her hand to secure the expected letter, and, 
alarmed at her father’s voice, had run away so- 
hastily, that she had, as she now remembered, left . 


the lighted taper amidst the hay; that then the fire- 


came, and all was a blank to her until, recovering- 
that morning from the stupor succeeding to gelirium,.- 
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she had heard that Philip Owen was to be tried for 
his life from the effect of her carelessness, and had 
flown to save him she knew not how! 

The sequel may be guessed: Philip was, of 
course, acquitted: everybody, even the very judge, 
pleaded for the lovers; the young landlord and 
generous rival added his good word; and the school- 
master of Farley and his pretty wife are at this 
moment one of the best and happiest couples in «his 
Majesty’s dominions. 


Mary Russell Mitford. 


